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i- Church of Ireland ceased to exist, as a political and 
territorial institution, on the Ist of January 1871. In 
July 1869 the decree of dissolution had gone forth with stun- 
ning suddenness ; for, whilst for twelve months and more ante- 
cedent to that date the whole world outside the pale of the 
Irish Establishment knew that it had only a short time to live, 
scarcely one man in a hundred within the State Church itself 
believed in its final overthrow. The apprehended results were 
so intolerable, and the catastrophe was regarded as such an 
outrage on the national conscience, that even the sternest 
facts failed to bring conviction of its possibility. In vain was 
clause after clause carried in the Commons by majorities made 
up of three figures, and alike in vain did Conservative Peers 
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help to swell the Government majority in the Upper House: 
the members of the Irish Church only waxed more valiant in 
faith by every fresh rebuke, and held to it to the very last that 
disestablishment was impossible. It is curious to note, that 
on the very night on which Earl Granville and Lord Cairns 
whispered the bill through the final stage in the House of 
Lords, Irish editors were busy penning leading articles filled 
with incentives to resistance, as it was “now certain the bill 
would not, and could not, pass.” This strange infatuation will 
explain the language of the Primate, in addressing the General 
Convention in February last year: “ In a work so new to most 
of us—to which our minds have only of late been seriously 
turned, and which has come upon us so suddenly—there must 
naturally be differences of opinion as to the best way of achiev- 
ing our object.” 

But if disestablishment found Irish Episcopalians without 
prescience, it did not find them without resource. They knew 
that if they spent another year in “sowing the wind” of in- 
dignation and protest, there would soon be no harvest to reap 
except the “ whirlwind” of an inevitable desolation. If their 
intelligence was tardy, it was energetic; and so they set them- 
selves in real earnest to make preparation for the coming event 
of January 1,187]. Whatever may be thought of the pru- 
dence of some of the measures adopted in anticipation and in 
consequence of the political demise of the Irish Episcopal 
Church, no one can think lightly of the energy with which a 
great and depressing crisis has been met. The prophets of 
evil have been discredited ; and those who, drawing, as they 
were in the habit of doing very copiously during the conflict, 
upon scriptural analogies, told us that the treasures of Pro- 
testantism had been irrecoverably carried away into Babylon 
by Mr Gladstone—* the Nebuchadnezzar of the nineteenth 
century ”—would find it difficult to get any man of respecta- 
bility now tv write a testimonial to their sagacity. The 
Establishment is dead, never to rise again; and yet Protes- 
tantism, throwing a garland on its grave as it hurries past, 
has fully made up its mind to remain in the land of the living, 
and not even to waste tears which it has no heart to shed. 
The spectacle of resolute self-reliance which the disendowed 
Churches of Ireland have presented to Christendom will not 
be without its significance in future discussions as to the 
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vitality of the Reformed faith, whilst it may possibly reconcile 
timid politicians and tenacious Churchmen to the ecclesiastical 
changes which are rapidly bearing down upon England. It 
has already been proved that the relations of Protestantism and 
an Established Church are by no means of so indissoluble a 
nature that, as an Irish orator once declared, “ Jacob's life is 
bound up in the lad’s life.” 

And yet, whilst we write thus hopefully of Irish Episcopacy, 
we shall find something that hardly falls within the chapter of 
congratulation in the reconstruction of the Anglican system. 
The dissolved elements of the old Establishment have been 
re-cast into a solid constitution. The documents which stand 
at the head of this Article tell us all that it is necessary to 
know about the structure of the new organism; but some 
time must yet elapse before we shall be able to gauge accu- 
rately the power of Irish Episcopacy to cope with the respon- 
sibilities of an independent life. Before we discuss the merits 
of this new ecclesiastical constitution—possessing some features 
of decided originality, and careless about pleading any type or 
precedent either in the documents or history of Christianity 
—it may be desirable to glance at the successive steps which 
were taken in the process of transformation. 

Dr Lee, with apparent appreciation of the beneficial results 
of disestablishment, informs us that, as soon as the Church 
was “left free to shape her future course, independent alto- 
gether of State control; and the restrictions which had so long 
prevented her bishops, clergy, and laity from meeting together 
in Synod were finally removed,” the Archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin “issued their mandates for the re-assembling of 
the Old National Synod of the Church of Ireland.” The 
united Synod met in Dublin on the 14th of September 1869, 
and passed a few unimportant resolutions, chiefly having re- 
ference to the assembling of a general convention. No sooner 
had the “ Old National Synod of the Church of Ireland” met, 
than it was discovered that it would never satisfy modern 
ideas of representation. It was so thickly packed with deans, 
archdeacons, and ex officio members, that there was scarcely 
standing room for any Churchmen, lay or clerical, who might 
come there in a really representative capacity to state the 
opinions of the Christian people. The leading spirits of the 
Synod had sufficient discernment to detect the weakness of 
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this machinery ; and although they passed a resolution pur- 
porting to convey that they had no intention to “ originate a 
constitution for a new communion,” they somewhat paradoxi- 
cally illustrated the resolution by allowing the “ Old National 
Synod of the Church of Ireland” to die on the very day of its 
resurrection, and set about “to originate a constitution for a 
new communion.” Whenever a disagreeable thing has be- 
come a necessity, we are certain to do it, but we are almost as 
certain to say that we will not do it; or, if we appear to men 
to do it, we can make it quite clear to ourselves that we are 
not doing it. This method of not suiting the action to the 
word would be more successful in practice were it not for a 
painful tendency in people standing at a distance to appeal 
from resolutions to actions, even in dealing with an “ Old 
National Synod.” The Synod was finally dissolved, and thus 
far the Anglican communion in Ireland inaugurated its eccle- 
siastical freedom by breaking with the past. It would have 
been happier for Irish Episcopacy if the breach had been 
made even more complete. 

The next step was the assembling of a Conference of the 
Episcopal Laity on the 12th October, composed of 417 mem- 
bers, representing the whole Episcopal population of Ireland. 
This conference passed three resolutions. The first was, that 
“it is expedient that the number of lay representatives in the 
General Synod should be to the clerical in the proportion of 
two to one.” The second prescribed the principles on which 
representation was to be based; and the third provided for 
the appointment of a committee “to frame a draft of a con- 
stitution for the government of the Church.” This committee 
sat nearly a month in Dublin, and as the result of its labours, 
issued a “ Draft of an Act of Constitution, to be submitted to 
the General Convention of the Church.” 

The General Convention met in Dublin on the 15th of 
February 1870, under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Armagh. It was composed of 655 delegates, of whom an 
overwhelming majority were laymen; and its deliberations 
extended over many weeks, the result being the adoption of a 
“constitution” for the future Episcopal Church in Ireland, 
and the nomination of a “ Representative Church Body,” in 
whose name the charter of incorporation, provided for by the 
Irish Church Act, was to be granted by the Crown. This 
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legislative achievement now challenges the expression of our 
judgment. 

The first thing that strikes us is the curious selection of a 
name for the newly-constituted communion, “The Church of 
Ireland,’—a name which, as Dr Chalmers would have said, 
does not betray the “ modesty of true greatness.” Mr Glad- 
stone had been in the habit of referring to the Irish State 
Church under the designation of the “ Anglican Communion 
in Ireland ;” but the very circumstance that the Premier had 
used this tour de phrase made it profane in the ears of Irish 
Episcopalians, apart from their substantial objection to it as 
conveying the idea of a mere outgrowth of the English 
Church. We are not sure that the consideration of this title 
was ever honoured so far as to be made the subject of serious 
debate. The draft-charter of incorporation submitted to the 
Crown asked that the representative body might be char- 
tered, to have continuance for ever, by the name of “ THE 
REPRESENTATIVE BopY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND ;” but 
this title had been ruthlessly emasculated by the Government, 
and reduced to the rather nondescript and enfeebled condition 
of “The Representative Church Body,” it being apparently 
the opinion of the Government that it was no longer the 
function of the Crown to issue a decree of outlawry against all 
the other Churches of Ireland, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Further, the new Marriage Act for Ireland had (before the 
Convention concluded its labours) designated the members of 
the disestablished Church as “ Protestant Episcopalians,” and 
the clergy as “ Protestant Episcopalian clergymen ;” but the 
nomenclature was indignantly rejected as a direct blow at the 
supremacy of the once privileged Church. When the sun of 
real ascendancy was set, why should they not be allowed to 
live a little while in the twilight of a name? It was argued 
as against the Government, that the Episcopal Communion 
was styled in the Act of Parliament the “Church of Ireland,” 
when declaring that it should “cease to be established by 
law.” No doubt of it, for that was the very Church that was 
disestablished, and it was impossible to disestablish it without 
naming it; but that it should retain its political designation 
after its political destruction is a supposition that scarcely lies 
inside the sphere of serious argument. When Parliament is 
dissolved, it is scarcely Parliament after its dissolution. When 
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the French empire is de facto and de jure overthrown, its 
claims to be the French empire after that are no more than 
a pretence, which can only impose upon the few courtiers 
whose imagination is superior to accomplished facts, and who 
can read all the accessories of power between the lines of im- 
perial misfortune. So long as Episcopacy remained the 
established religion of Ireland, there was no arrogance in 
assuming a name which rightly belonged to it; but to retain 
a territorial title—which has no significance whatever beyond 
its territorial inuendo—is at once to do violence to fact, and 
to imperil the good understanding which ought to exist be- 
tween Christian Churches. It is said that the legend on the 
corporate seal is “The Church of Ireland ;” but, in order to 
express fully the fact that this is the lingering shadow of 
history, it might be well to add the words, “ stat nominis 
umbra.” 

The legislative body made their task much more difficult 
than it might have been by their anxiety to be historical. The 
Archbishep of Armagh, and the bishops in general, laid great 
stress on the “continuity” of the Church, and kept constantly 
before the minds of the people that the legislative measures 
to be adopted were not intended to “build up a new Church, 
but to supply such supports as the State had taken away from 
the old!” It is strange to see them clinging so tenaciously to 
a history which played them false, and to find them seeking a 
foundation in the sand for the new edifice, rather than boldly 
declaring at once in favour of the rock of Scripture. The “old 
bottles” of Irish history were no receptacle for the “new wine” 
of Protestant freedom. For what was the nature of that history 
to which the Primate clings with such misplaced affection ? 

The weakness of the Reformation in Jreland from first to last 
was its connection with the State: and when we say this, we 
say nothing one way or the other on the abstract question of 
the national establishment of religion. Granted that Church 
establishments are ever so scriptural, and ever so essential to 
the Christian character of a nation, this abstract doctrine never 
touches the concrete badness of the connection between the 
Reformation and the State in Ireland. The Primate of Armagh 
and his brethren of the Irish Episcopal bench would have 
done wisely, we think, to shake off all responsibility for the 
ecclesiastical annals of the reigns of Elizabeth, Charles, and 
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Anne. The legislation of Elizabeth made the Reformation in 
Ireland an offence in the nostrils of all true patriots. It was 
allied with the most odious politics, and sustained by the most 
despotic measures. Elizabeth decreed that an Irishman was 
to be adjudged a felon if he wore a “shirt dyed with saffron,” or 
if he put more than “seven yards of cloth in a smock,” or if he 
“shaved above the ears,” or if he had “long locks called glibbes,” 
or if he “used any hair growing on his upper lip called or named 
acrommeal,” or if he wore “a coloured neckerchour, mocket or 
bendel.” Even the dress of Irish ladies was brought under the 
terms of a new statute of limitations; for no “woman was to use 
or wear any kyrtell orcote tucked up or imbroydred or garnished 
with silke,’ whilst a “mantle or hood made after the Ivish 
fashion” foretokened fearful penalties. Then every one was to 
report himself at Church on Sabbath, for the purpose of hearing 
prayers read either in a language which he hated, or in one 
which he did not understand. The preamble to the Act of 
Uniformity bearing upon Ireland, provided that in cases where 
the minister “had not the English tongue,” it should be lawful 
to “use all their common and open prayers in the Latin 
tongue.” There was not even a “dim religious light” for the 
Irish people, but Protestantism was turned into a valley of 
Cimmerian darkness, where the sun never shone. The clergy 
enjoyed the finest of the wheat and honey from the rock, whilst 
the records of spiritual starvation were left to be transmitted 
down through successive generations of Irishmen, The recog- 
nition of a free mind—the very essence of Protestantism— 
formed no element in the Establishment of the Protestant 
State Church in Ireland; and, as mind will be free whether 
Governments like it or not, the mind of Ireland stole away into 
the secret recesses of disaffection, and used its clandestine 
liberty to cherish a hereditary hostility to the State Church. 
Nor had the Established Church grown much wiser in the 
following century. The Scottish immigration into Ulster in 
the reign of James the First, afforded to Episcopacy a favourable 
opportunity for reconciling itself with the more liberal Pro- 
testantism of the Presbyterian system. And there were men 
in the Establishment, of no mean culture and piety, who were 
willing enough to comprehend Presbyterian Churchmen as 
Presbyterians within the pale of the State Church. Tolerance 
breathed a languid life for a few years under the mild 
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administration of Ussher ; then the old spirit of exclusiveness 
broke out in Wentworth, Bramhall,and Leslie: Irish Protestant- 
ism was disrupted before it had well coalesced, Presbyterian 
ministers were ejected from the parishes of Ulster, and the 
Scottish colonists, with the calm determination of their race, 
entered their names, on behalf of themselves and their children, 
on the roll of those who were disaffected at the Episcopal 
Establishment. 

Yet another chance was given in the same century. The 
Revolutionary period of 1688--90 came round. The entire body 
of the Presbyterians joined with the evangelical section of the 
Episcopalians in declaring for William and the Revolution. 
The Scottish and Puritan settlers in the North seeing in the 
Prince of Orange a symbol of their Presbyterian faith, and of 
their principles of civil and religious liberty, rushed with en- 
thusiasm to his standard. The doctrine of Bishop Hopkins of 
Derry—that Jamesthe King had a divine right todo wrong—was 
scouted by many of the Episcopalians themselves, who fought 
heroically side by side with the Presbyterian proprietors, 
merchants, and yeomanry of Ulster. And what did it all come 
to? The union formed in the day of battle was dissolved in 
the hour of victory. Many of the Presbyterian heroes of Derry 
lived to find themselves a proscribed sect, driven from the 
Council of the very city which owed its liberty to their sacrifices, 
and all this done with the avowed approbation of the heads of 
Irish Episcopacy. 

These things are past, and they should have no resurrectior. 
now. Quite so; and, therefore, it is disheartening to find a 
distinguished Irish Prelate declaring in the Church Convention 
that he is “a bishop, not of the Church as she is to be, but of 
the Church as she was,” and to find a majority of Irish Epis- 
copalians refusing to disengage themselves from the grip of the 
historical establishment. Another splendid opportunity for 
making a covenant of peace with the universal Protestantism 
of Ireland is likely to be thrown away under the spell of 
traditions which ought never to have been allowed to cross 
the borderland into the free territories of the disestablished 
Church. 

The spirit of union was not conspicuous in the General Con- 
vention, and accordingly it is but little developed in the new 
constitution of the Church. A clause in the “ Preamble and 
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Declaration ” was carried, on the motion of the Earl of Meath, 
which pushes charity a step farther than the original intention. 
“The Church of Ireland will maintain communion with the 
sister Church of England, and with all other Christian Churches 
agreeing in the principles of this Declaration ; and will set 
forward, so far as in it lieth, quietness, peace, and love, among 
all Christian people.” The effect of this clause is to pledge 
general goodwill to all Christians, but to reserve “communion” 
for those only who believe in the prelatic form of Church govern- 
ment. It appears to be the expression of a very sincere desire 
to invoke “ uncovenanted mercy” for those Christians who are 
outside the Episcopal confederacy, but also a very decided 
determination to lengthen no cords of ecclesiastical fellowship. 
Evangelical as many, perhaps a majority, of Irish Episcopalians 
are, there is underlying the Anglican system that divisive 
element of apostolical succession whose baleful influence leavens 
the whole organisation with the spirit of schism. When the 
doctrine of apostolical succession, and of the transmission of 
holy orders down through all the Popes of Rome in a stream 
of unbroken virtue, is explained to the laity of the Irish 
Episcopal Church, there is not more than one in ten of 
them who believes one word of it, and yet they stand by in 
motionless bewilderment whilst the ruling spirits in their 
Church are stamping this doctrine upon every clause of its 
constitution, and committing them to a position of perpetual 
estrangement, not only from their Protestant brethren in 
Treland, but from the commonwealth of Protestantism through- 
out the world. There was, indeed, a movement made in the 
General Convention to bring about a union of Irish Protestants, 
but it was of the most unreal and delusive character. Whilst 
such men as Lord James Butler, and the party who sympathise 
with his large smypathies, evinced a wish to be expansive, the 
narrow policy prevailed. It was declared by a clerical member 
that if he was to hold any fellowship with the Presbyterians, 
he would give them the “/eft hand of fellowship” an utterance 
which put into a nutshell the whole seventy-one pages of the 
“Constitution of the Church of Ireland.” The union move- 
ment, however, proceeded, until a resolution was agreed upon, 
offering to absorb the Primitive Methodists! The Primitive 
Methodists in Ireland are a small body of zealous Protestants, 
who always refrained from constituting themselves into a 
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separate or independent Church, whose ministers never took 
upon themselves to administer the sacraments, who supple- 
mented, as they considered, the deficiencies of the establishment 
in evangelistic and missionary enterprise, and who generally 
communicated in the Episcopal Church. The change which 
they would undergo in re-absorption into the Establishment 
would be quite inappreciable by any but themselves, and even 
they would scarcely perceive that any notable event had 
occurred, Their ministers might, probably, be ordained by the 
nearest bishop; here and there their little chapels might be 
put under Episcopal surveillance ; in some instances preaching 
ordinances might be suspended, out of deference to the claims 
of a contiguous Parish Church ; but, on the whole, the ecclesi- 
astical condition of Ireland would be exactly what it was 
before the Episcopal Church had swallowed up the Primitive 
Methodists. Consequently, negotiations with this end in view, 
are of little or no value to us when we are appraising the pro- 
bable future of Irish Protestantism. 

But now let us look at the precise machinery whereby it is 
proposed to govern the reconstructed Church. Reversing the 
order of the “Statutes,” we shall begin with “Parochial 
Organisation.” Every male of the age of twenty-one years, 
residing or owning property within the bounds of a congrega- 
tion, may be registered as a voter’ or “vestryman,” on his 
declaring that he is a member of the Episcopal Church, which 
does not necessarily mean that he is a communicant. These 
registered congregational voters are the foundation stones of 
the whole edifice; so that, although it culminates in the 
oligarchy of the Episcopal bench, the origin of the system is 
intensely democratic. A strenuous effort was made in the 
Convention to provide that distinctions of sex should be dis- 
regarded in registering voters, but the advocates of women’s 
rights were left in a minority. After an able and excited 
debate, 108 voted in favour of women being admitted to the 
spiritual franchise, and 158 against them. There are still 
“male and female” in this branch of the Church of Christ. 
The registered vestrymen choose from among themselves 
twelve persons who, with the minister and two churchwardens 
—one appointed by the minister and one by the people— 
constitute the “select vestry,” whose duties are analogous to 
the presbyterian deacons’ court, or congregational committee, 
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including the session. The clergyman is the ex officio chair- 
man both of the general and select vestries. So far, with a 
complete avoidance of presbyterian nomenclature, there is a 
remarkable coincidence with presbyterian order. 

The next court in the ascending scale is the Diocesan Synod, 
consisting of the bishop (as president or moderator), the uni- 
versal clergy of the diocese, and at least one lay delegate from 
each congregation. These lay delegates, or “synodsmen,” 
must be communicants, and must produce a commission from 
the general vestries that have elected them. The Diocesan 
Synod has large powers over the temporalities of the district, 
subject in all cases to appeal either to the court of the General 
Synod or to the General Synod itself. A permanent or stand- 
ing committee of the synod is to be appointed, called the 
“ Diocesan Council,” of which the bishop is convener, and which 
shall take charge of all matters specially assigned to it. Here 
again we have a machinery possessing all the essential features 
of a presbytery, although, as we shall see presently, marred by 
one fatal flaw, which neutralises all its liberty and power. 

The supreme court is the General Synod, consisting of all the 
archbishops and bishops in Ireland, and of 208 clergymen, and 
416 laymen, chosen by the diocesan synods. Representatives 
may be chosen without regard to the place of their residence 
in Ireland. There is a clause relating to the constitution of 
the General Synod which seems to treat with levity the doctrine 
of the indelibility of holy orders, and which will, doubtless, be 
referred to in Parliament in connection with the Clerical Dis- 
abilities Bill. The statute enacts that “a clergyman not having 
any cure of souls, but being an owner of property within the 
diocese, shall be considered as a layman within the meaning 
of the section.” When a minister of the gospel has discovered 
his incapacity or disinclination to fulfil the duties of the sacred 
office, and has abandoned the “cure of souls” for the less 
wearing anxieties of a temporal barony, it is fitting that he 
should take rank with his secular associates. We sincerely 
congratulate the framers of the new constitution on the con- 
cession which this clause makes to good sense, and the rebuke 
it administers to sacerdotal caste. In fact, all through these 
statutes we can detect seams of thorough Protestantism pro- 
jected through the strata of sacerdotalism, and we may be sure 
that these veins of scriptural testimony are the indices of 
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ampler stores of faithfulness and truth which are treasured up 
in the Episcopal Church of Ireland. 

At the option of the bishops the General Synod may at any 
time in the progress of deliberation resolve itself into two 
separate sections, called respectively the House of Bishops and 
the House of Representatives. And here we come upon the 
dead fly in the box of ointment. The laity have permitted 
their power in the legislative body to be completely overborne, 
and their numerical preponderance to be made a mere titillat- 
ing sham by the “ vote by orders.” Two-thirds of the bishops 
can put a perpetual bar upon any measure although supported 
by a majority of the clergy and the whole of the laity. What 
avails it that the laity have two to one in the aggregate of 
the synod since they are told off into separate quarters in the 
division, and the vote of eight bishops will outweigh the votes 
of the entire body of 416 lay representatives? It is perfectly 
manifest that the “two to one” privilege is a delusion and a 
snare. They might have fifty to one, and yet the “vote by 
orders” would sweep them away in the last crisis of debate. 
The bishops can look down with unconcern upon the struggling 
masses on the floor of the General Synod, for they know that, 
if it should so happen that a majority of the clergy should 
concur with a majority of the laity on any cardinal question, 
such as liturgical revision, they have only to retire, like 
Achilles to his tent, and there pronounce a veto which will bid 
defiance to all new-fangled zeal. It is perfectly amazing that 
a body of educated and, in many cases, highly intellectual men 
should permit themselves to cherish the hallucination that the 
laity have one atom of power in the practical legislation of the 
Anglican Communion in Ireland. If their professed fear of 
clerical and episcopal domination meant anything, they must 
now be painfully sensible that their most exaggerated appre- 
hensions were far short of the real danger. As the labours of 
the General Convention proceeded, the members gradually 
separated into two parties according to their affinities of 
opinion. These were the “ bishops’ party,” and the “ popular 
party.” The former strenuously defended the prerogatives of 
the episcopal bench, and it is noteworthy that the prelates 
themselves were prominently eloquent in the debates, whilst 
not one of them seemed to entertain the slightest doubt that 
the bench was the legitimate depository of power. The 
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scholarly and eloquent Bishop of Derry brought the views of 
the popular party to a reductio ad absurdum when he re- 
minded the meeting that if the people were now to have 
power transferred to them in the way pleaded for, the effect 
would be that he who used to be “ referred to in the House of 
Lords as the Right Reverend Prelate who presided over the 
Diocese of Derry,” would in all time to come be known as the 
Right Reverend Prelate “who was presided over by the 
Diocese of Derry.” The impulsive and outspoken Bishop of 
Cork gave pretty plain intimations of his intention to lay on 
the whips and scorpions which had been entrusted to his 
episcopal hands whenever he considered that his ecclesiastical 
subjects required them. These views were combated with great 
determination by such men as Archdeacon Hincks and Pro- 
fessor Galbraith among the clergy, and by Lord James Butler, 
Master Brooke, and Mr Bloomfield among the laity. The 
Duke of Abercorn—a nobleman who wielded more power in 
the Convention than the whole bench of bishops—at length 
proposed a compromise to the effect that the veto of the 
bishops in the final struggle should be valid only when passed 
by two-thirds of the bench present and voting. It is only 
justice to record that a majority of the lay members of the 
Convention voted for the Duke of Abercorn’s compromise in 
company with all the clerical members except twelve, so that 
in after times, when the laity come to realise their legislative 
helplessness, a reference to the division list of that decisive 
day will remind them that their humiliation was voluntary, 
and that when they abdicated power, they had not the apology 
of pleading the pressure of superior force. Frequent use was 
made of the amour propre of the Convention. “They were 
Episcopalians and not Presbyterians,” and how were they to 
vindicate their distinctive principles of Church polity unless 
they accorded to the episcopal bench something more than the 
average prerogatives of members of a deliberative assembly ¢ 
This would have been an excellent argument for excluding the 
laity, and perhaps also the clergy, altogether; but a rigid 
logician would have some difficulty in seeing how it bore upon 
the propriety of giving the laity the semblance without the 
substance of power. When it is remembered that the staunch- 
est opponents of medizval reaction and ritualistic innovation 
are found in the ranks of the Episcopal laity of Ireland, and 
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certainly not in the bench of bishops, we are discouraged by 
the reflection that, whilst the lay members of the General 
Synod have the right of making 416 speeches against 12 
speeches made by the prelates, yet 8 votes of the bishops will 
count more than 416 votes of the laity. In the interests of 
Protestantism we deplore this illustration of an Irish equili- 
brium. 

The quorum of the General Synod is larger in proportion to 
the aggregate than that of any other deliberative assembly 
with which we are acquainted—consisting, as it does, of “three 
bishops, forty clerical, and eighty lay representatives.” There 
is much sagacity evinced in this provision for a large quorum ; 
for it is well known that whilst, in great deliberative bodies, a 
small attendance often facilitates the despatch of business, the 
consultative advantage is not seldom counteracted by a diminu- 
tion in the confidence of the public. If the Irish Episcopalians 
succeed in securing punctuality of attendance at the synod by 
the substitution of 123 for the 40 of the House of Commons, 
as the quorum of a legal meeting, they will certainly add to 
the moral weight of the synod’s decisions. 

The General Synod has power to “alter, amend, or abrogate” 
any of its own enactments, and to originate new canons of 
government. The process whereby such new laws are made 
is singularly coincident with the procedure of Presbyterian 
Assemblies. What the Presbyterians call an overture, the 
Irish Episcopalians call a bill. In order to secure for this bill 
a place on the books of the Synod, it must be supported on 
its introduction by two-thirds of each order present and voting. 
Having gained the necessary majorities, it is then sent down 
to Diocesan Synods, just as an overture is sent down to Pres- 
byteries, to be considered by them at their next meeting, after 
which it is competent for the General Synod to pass the bill, 
always provided that it is not vetoed by the bishops. It is 
well known that many of the ruling minds of the Episcopal 
body in Ireland had familiarised themselves, not only with 
the constitution of Episcopal Free Churches in America and 
the British Colonies, but also with the order and discipline of 
Presbyterian Churches, and in the enactments now described 
may be seen the fruits of these wisely-extended studies. 
Churches, like nations, are flattered by the plagiarism which 
adopts their government as a model; and Presbyterianism 
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will doubtless look with complacency on this new tribute to 
its wisdom. 

The provision made for the appointment of ministers in the 
new Church is an exceedingly ingenious contrivance. No one 
is entitled to hint that it has been invented for the purpose of 
restricting popular rights; but since the share which a congre- 
gation is to have in the choice of its own minister can only be 
found by calculating the resultant of a considerable number of 
combined forces, it is not at all surprising that the people are 
a little puzzled by the electoral problem. A compromise be- 
tween popular liberties and the high-handed patronage of 
former times is not exactly what was expected by the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians of Ireland on their liberation from State 
control. Hence they view with suspicion the complicated 
machinery whereby ministers are to be provided for them in 
future. Each Diocesan Synod is to appoint a Committee of 
Patronage, consisting of the bishop (ex officio), two clergymen, 
and one layman, whose patronal jurisdiction is to extend over 
the whole diocese. Each congregation is also to elect three 
persons to be nominators on its behalf in case of a vacancy. 
When the vacancy occurs, the Diocesan Committee of four 
unite with the Congregational Committee of three to form a 
“ Board of Nomination, presided over (ex officio) by the bishop, 
who shall have an independent vote, and also a casting vote.” 
This Board nominates a minister, and returns his name to the 
bishop, who, by the way, may already have given two votes on 
his behalf. Now it is manifest that a bishop coming down 
with his three companions and his two votes to attend a board 
of patronage, wherein the congregation interested has only 
three members with one vote a-piece, is likely to know before- 
hand what particular “clergyman in priest’s orders” is to be 
submitted for his approval. But if the board should happen 
to exercise a judgment adverse to the inclination of the presid- 
ing prelate, he can still fall back upon the all-prevailing 
panacea—the Episcopal veto, declare himself dissatisfied, de- 
cline to institute, and leave the aggrieved “priest” to pro- 
secute an appeal at the “competent tribunal.” It need scarcely 
be observed that the “competent tribunal” is not by any 
means the congregation, who may or may not wish to have 
him for their minister. It is further enacted that when a 
vacancy occurs, the congregational committee of three may 
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“signify to the bishop their desire to leave the nomination to 
him, who thereupon shall institute any duly qualified clergy- 
man whom he may think fit.” There is some danger that 
facile nominators might be too ready to act upon this sugges- 
tion, and practically re-introduce the system of irresponsible 
patronage. Abuse may steal in by another avenue. The 
right of patronage can be conferred by the board of nomina- 
tion upon the “benefactor” of a congregation, subject to the 
approval of the representative body and the bishop; so that 
here we have the alliance of a spiritual privilege with a money 
qualification in its worst form. If a man, by paying down so 
much yellow gold, can acquire the right to judge for a whole 
congregation in the selection of a pastor, and can transmit 
that right to his heirs and assigns as he would bequeath a 
painting or a silver cup, then poverty has a harder lot of it 
than one would have supposed from reading the New Testa- 
ment; for in the days on which we have fallen, it involves 
spiritual disfranchisement, as well as physical suffering and 
social disadvantage. It ought surely to be the aim of a 
Christian Church to bridge over the chasm as far as possible 
between the rich and the poor, and at all events to remind 
the wealthy that the “discerning of spirits” is not a faculty 
that can be purchased with money, and that lordship over the 
heritage of God is not to be acquired by beneficent barter. 
In principle, the handing over of ecclesiastical patronage to 
wealthy “benefactors” and their heirs does not seem so very 
different from the auction of advowsons, which has scandalised 
even a secular parliament. From what has already been made 
apparent of the unselfish beneficence of the monied Protestants 
of Ireland, we are entitled to assume that no bait was needed 
to induce them to contribute towards the support of the dis- 
established and disendowed Church, and therefore the offer of 
patronage in lieu of “benefactions” is a gratuitous aspersion 
upon their motives. Perhaps their virtue will prove incorrup- 
tible, and this temptation will have no further practical effect 
than to place on record the lingering tendency of Irish Epis- 
copacy to identify property and privilege as in the olden time. 
They who are most familiar with the system of electing 
ministers by the free and open vote of the Christian people 
themselves will be the first to acknowledge that the principle, 
however scriptural and sensible, is not without taint in the 
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exercise, and that human infirmity often disturbs all probable 
calculations ; but, nevertheless, the occasional abuse hardly, in 
the slightest degree, impairs the great argument drawn from 
Scripture and from the necessities of the Church. Whatever, 
on the prelatical theory of Church government, may be said for 
patronage by a bishop, patronage by a “benefactor” is surely 
an interpolation from which the records of the Church ought 
to be purified as soon as possible. There is no principle of 
the Bible, of early history, or of Christian prudence, that will 
cover it. 

The choice of a bishop to fill a vacant see rests with the 
Diocesan Synod, subject to the approval of the whole bench. 
The Primate of Armagh is to be selected from the eleven 
surviving prelates after this manner: The Diocesan Synod of 
Armagh makes a select list of four bishops, whose names are 
returned in globo to the whole bench of bishops, whose 
privilege it is to choose one of the four for transference to the 
vacant dignity. 

It appears from the Journal of the Convention that no 
fewer than seventy-six amendments were moved and discussed 
on the question of the choice of bishops, the most distracting 
of these having reference to the primacy. In the primatial 
debate the meeting got into inextricable confusion. Neither 
sun nor stars appeared for many days,—rudder and compass 
were lost. The multitude of theories and devices propounded, 
explained, opposed, and outvoted, will constitute one of the most 
curious chapters in ecclesiastical annals. One is led to wonder 
how it ever came to pass that the Bible gave so little help to 
the Church in the choice of a primate, and that a matter of 
such momentous import should have been left to the baffled 
ingenuity of man. It may indeed be a good thing to have the 
wisdom, as well as the faith of the Church, put upon its trial 
now and then, but that the furnace of trial should be the 
choice of the highest functionary in the visible Church of 
Christ must be regarded as one of the mysteries of Providence. 
At length, worn out with failure, the Convention adjourned the 
consideration of the question for several months. We cannot 
help feeling that, if the New Testament had touched ever so 
lightly on the primate, or his place in the Church, it is in- 
credible that the Church should have had such a long agony 
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in calling him into existence. When it was under discussion 
whether deans should be admitted ex officio to the General 
Synod, a member reminded his brethren that the New Testa- 
ment was as silent as the grave.on the subject of deans, and 
that, therefore, their claims ought to be peremptorily rejected. 
Whereupon a learned doctor warned his ardent friend that an 
appeal to Scripture was irrelevant; for, if they conceded the 
principle of arguing from the direct teaching of the New 
Testament, they might find the question of bishops themselves 
exceedingly embarrassing. This timely admonition had the 
desired effect ; for, with the exception of Lord James Butler 
and a few others of the popular and evangelical party, who 
now and then ventured upon texts of Scripture, the members 
of the Convention generally shewed the utmost discretion in 
the debates. However, notwithstanding the circumstance that 
inspiration was equally silent on the subject of the primate 
and of other cathedral dignitaries, it so fell out that the arch- 
bishop and his suffragans fared better than the deans. In 
this respect it can hardly be said that the “wisdom” of the 
Convention was “ without partiality.” 

The ecclesiastical tribunals having been abolished by the 
Irish Church Act, it was necessary to construct courts of 
discipline suitable to the exigencies of a free Church. And 
here again the disestablished communion has shewn itself to 
be hampered and warped by civil traditions; for it has im- 
ported into the new tribunals as much of the civil element as 
it could lay its hands on. There does not appear to be any 
provision made for ordinary congregational discipline, the 
“select vestry” having no spiritual jurisdiction whatever ; and 
this omission is not at all unlikely to occasion serious entangle- 
ments hereafter. There being no “law or canon of the Church” 
against the admission of avowed heretics to the Lord’s table, 
and the rubric in reference to “ evil-doers” having been found 
practically inoperative heretofore, it may be presumed that 
great difficulty will be experienced by the “curate” in exclud- 
ing the scandalous, profane, and heretical from the most sacred 
ordinances of the Church. The clergy in the Episcopal Church 
will feel the want of a congregational court of discipline, such 
as is supplied in the Presbyterian system, and it will not 
occasion us any surprise if the General Synod should hereafter 
ordain—as the statutes permit it to do—that the select vestry 
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shall be invested with disciplinary prerogatives, and discharge 
all the duties of a session in the Church of Scotland. No 
doubt such an idea is out of the line of sacerdotal thought 
and feeling, but this is no insuperable objection to its realisa 
tion, for in the re-constructed Church we find many other 
happy departures from logical consistency. In the oscillations 
of interest it may be that the pendulum will swing round to 
the point which we have indicated. 

The lowest actual judicatory in the new Church is the 
“Diocesan Court,” composed of the bishop and “his assessor, 
who shall be a barrister of ten years’ standing at the Irish 
bar,” and also a clergyman and layman summoned by the 
bishop from a select list of six. When both parties consent, 
the bishop can hear a case alone, without either assessor or 
diocesan members. A lay delegate in the Convention protested 
against the “barrister of ten years’ standing” being installed 
as a spiritual judge in a Church which was finally casting off 
the incubus of civil domination, and more especially as he had 
carefully looked into the New Testament, and could find no 
mention made of “barristers of ten years’ standing” in the 
epistles to the Corinthians, Timothy and Titus, and doubted 
whether the Apostle Paul or any other apostle ever contem- 
plated such a qualification in those who were to administer 
the affairs of Christ’s Church. But this transcendental view 
was speedily overruled, and candour may concede that it was 
rather smart than substantial. That feature in the arrange- 
ment which involves real gravity is the admission of a 
representative of civil law, whether a barrister or not, into 
a court which ought to be bound only by the Bible and by 
ecclesiastical statutes. We know what divers and strange 
doctrines have issued from the tribunals of the English Church, 
where the principles of secular law are made the test of the 
deepest mysteries of theology. In one diocese the “ barrister 
of ten years’ standing” may be a Lord Westbury declaring 
against the necessity of belief in the eternity of penal retribu- 
tion, and in the next diocese he may be a Sir Robert Phillimore 
pronouncing in favour of the real and objective presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. It may be argued that the bishops 
themselves might possibly give contradictory decisions in their 
several dioceses, even if cases were left to themselves by the 
litigating parties. This might be so, but still there is a 
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greater probability of harmony on the part of those who have 
made the doctrines and practice of the Church their study 
from early life, and who have habituated themselves to believe 
in the stainless purity of these doctrines and practices, than on 
the part of gentlemen, however eminent in their profession, 
and however unimpeachable in character, selected from the 
“barristers of ten years’ standing at the Irish bar.” 

An appeal lies from the Diocesan Court to the Court of the 
General Synod. This latter tribunal consists of an arch- 
bishop, a bishop, and three Protestant judges. The lay judges 
must be, or have been, judges of some of the Irish Courts of 
civil law, or Masters in Chancery. It is taken for granted, 
and we hope rightly, that there will always be a sufficient 
number of earnest Christian men on the judicial bench in 
Ireland to supply at least three for these high and sacred 
duties. Looking at the constitution of the Court from the 
standpoint of the New Testament, we may be unable to 
appreciate its entire suitableness for guarding the interests of 
religion, and setting before the world the true nature of a 
Church as a spiritual organisation, with a “polity in heaven,” 
and with elements that can as little be dealt with by judicial 
indifference as by the impulses of vulgar passion ; and yet, for 
all that, this final court of appeal may work out its human 
problems in such a way as to promote divine ends, to prove a 
safeguard to Protestant liberty, and bring credit and strength 
to the Church of which it is the last citadel. 

The only remaining peculiarity in the constitution of the 
reconstructed Episcopal Church of Ireland, is the existence of 
a corporation known by the name of the “ Representative 
Church Body.” The Act of Parliament manifestly contem- 
plated that this “corporate body ” should hold a very prominent 
place in the Government of the new communion, but its powers 
have been kept strictly within the limits of the statute; and in 
all matters not specifically provided for in the Act, it is to be 
“subject to the order and control of the General Synod.” This 
body, in fact, is a board of trustees for fiscal purposes. It con- 
sists of sixty members, including the whole episcopal bench. 
“The extent,” says Mr Brooke, “to which the representative 
body may hold lands; is thirty acres in respect of any see- 
house, and ten acres in respect of any other ecclesiastical 
residence vested in it, except when by reason of severance or 
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inconvenience, the commissioners may, in case of any see or 
glebe-house, deem it expedient to vest an additional quantity 
of land in the said Church Body.” These chartered trustees 
have the whole question of commutation of clerical and epis- 
copal annuities under their control, for no commutation can 
take place without their consent; and consequently “power is 
given to them to make arrangements with the annuitant as to 
the disposal of such portion of the commuted value of his life 
interest as they may agree to apply to Church purposes.” 
This provision has an important bearing, as we shall see, upon 
the financial system which the new Church has adopted. 

The Episcopal financial scheme appears to be much more 
complex than the one adopted by the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. The Presbyterian plan is based on simple commuta- 
tion of the ministers’ annuities and a Sustentation Fund to 
supplement the annual product of the commutation capital. 
The Episcopalian plan embraces commutation, compounding, 
} a Sustentation Fund, and a Guarantee Fund. This last was 
, projected at a million sterling, to be subscribed before the first 
of January last, and we believe that more than a quarter of the 
required sum was then forthcoming. The annual subscriptions 
towards a Sustentation Fund are said to amount to more than 
£20,000 at this date, which is £5,000 less than the sum raised 
by the Presbyterians of Ireland for a similar object. Still, when 
it is considered that Irish Episcopalians have had no training 
hitherto in the school of liberality, and that the Irish Church, 
during a long life, had nothing to do but lie in the cradle and 
be rocked by the nursing hand of an indulgent Government, 
the vigour with which the lethargy of generations has been 
shaken off, and the spirit of self-sacrifice already displayed, 
have completely redeemed them from reproach. Yet we must 
not forget that Irish Episcopacy holds a vast proportion of the 
\ property of the country, and that its resources are indefinitely 

greater than those of any other great religious community in 

Ireland. It must take the lead in contributing to the gospel 

treasury if it intends to hold its place even as a plausible 

claimant upon the territory it possessed, while enjoying the 
immunities of an establishment. 

The arrangement for compounding, whereby an annuitant 

¢ appropriates absolutely two-thirds or less of the entire capital 

produced by commutation to his own use, and hands over the 
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remainder to the Representative Church Body, seems to find 
much favour, especially with the bishops. Itis open to serious 
doubt whether in the long-run the Church will be any gainer 
by this transaction. One thing is certain, that as there is a 
fixed sum to be disposed of, no arithmetic and no system of 
financing can make both parties be gainers. One party will 
undoubtedly have reason to regret the dexterity of the other. 
The commutation clauses in the Irish Church Act are going 
to operate in a very remarkable way in connection with glebe 
houses. When the Bill was before the House of Lords, it will 
be recollected that a clause was carried, the effect of which was 
to hand over the clerical residences to the Disestablished 
Church as a gift. This clause was struck out in the Commons, 
at the instigation of the Government, on the alleged ground, 
that if the Anglican communion got their glebe houses for 
nothing, religious equality would demand for the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians a similar boon. The Lords were 
prepared to accept this consequence, and so far as dwelling 
houses for the clergy were concerned, to yield concurrent en- 
dowment. The Government, however, was inexorable. It 
insisted that the Episcopal Church should pay for each eccle- 
siastical residence either ten times the annual value of the site 
estimated as land, or the building charge thereon, or ten times 
the annual value as estimated by the general tenement valua- 
tion. The process under this clause is the following. Incum- 
bents commute their interest in the glebe houses at the full 
value ; then with a part of the commuted capital they buy 
them back at the nominal or reduced value provided by the 
statute; and the nett result will be the possession in perpe- 
tuity of all the glebe houses in Ireland, and a clear surplus of 
about £300,000 towards the re-endowment of the disendowed 
Church. Government was, no doubt, sincere in enforcing 
payment for these ecclesiastical buildings, with a view to shut 
out clamant communions which were knocking at the door, 
and to keep itself clear of the perils of concurrent endowment ; 
but the attribute of sincerity can only be obtained by levying 
a heavy tax upon its information and foresight. It would be 
as indecent as it would be unjust to hint that the Government 
had the slightest idea of securing the glebe houses to the 
disestablished Church without charge, and in addition, hand- 
ing over £300,000 out of the surplus by a trick which could 
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only excite admiration in the lowest stratum of legal practi- 
tioners. 

In connection with the subject of finance, though with other 
bearings, the fifteenth clause of the Act claims attention. 
During the concluding months of the year 1870, the public 
was puzzled not a little by the extraordinary demand there 
seemed to be for additional clergy in the Episcopal communion 
in Ireland. The impression had formerly been that the 
Anglican Church was overweighted with ministers, and that, 
for fiscal reasons, it would be necessary for the future to make 
large reductions in the clerical staff. Yet, all of a sudden, a 
policy in direct opposition to this was inaugurated, and ordi- 
nations were held in every diocese. Long lists of deacons, 
selected from graduates, undergraduates, and literates, filled 
the columns of the newspapers, and by them the whole nation 
was overspread. It has been stated, with some show of 
authority, that an addition of more than four hundred curates 
was made to the clerical ranks in the moribund establishment. 
Many persons who were not able to see round a corner, inter- 
preted this influx of clergy as the last and highest tribute of 
devotion to the despoiled Church, and as the proof of a deter- 
mination to brave all the terrors of coming poverty, in order to 
perpetuate the full, and more than the full, quota of ordained 
witnesses to apostolic truth. A Church could not but prosper 
and prevail, it was thought, so long as hundreds of her sons, 
educated and uneducated, defied disendowment, and rushed to 
the standard of her ministry, regardless of pecuniary con- 
siderations. And, indeed, it was cruel to dispel this pleasant 
illusion ; but as the cruelty has long since been inflicted, there 
must be no delicacy in rehearsing the explanations which have 
already been given to the world. In the last quiet conversa- 
tion which Lord Granville and Lord Cairns held across the 
table in the Peers, when the Bill was receiving the concluding 
touches, a clause was introduced, providing that if any curate 
was serving in any parish on any day in the year 1870, it 
would be competent for the commissioners, in the exercise of 
their discretion, to pronounce him to be a “ permanent curate,” 
and entitled to an annuity for life. In pursuance of this pro- 
vocation to create a new crop of life-interests, rectors and 
vicars who had formerly discharged parochial duties in their 
own persons, became alive to their incapacity for the pastorate 
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single-handed, having frequently as many as twelve families 
to superintend, and so gave a “title to orders,” to a graduate, 
an undergraduate, a literate,a Primitive Wesleyan minister, 
or a Presbyterian Licentiate (whose call to the ministry had 
not been recognised by any congregation), and he was accord- 
ingly ordained by the Bishop, with all the possibilities of the 
merciful “ discretion” of the commissioners before him. Very 
whimsical appointments have been described in the public 
prints, such as that of a rector accepting a curacy from the 
neighbouring vicar, and the vicar in return accepting a curacy 
from the neighbouring rector, the effect of which, should the 
“ discretion” of the commissioners prove benevolent, would be 
to give the rector and the vicar a double commutation respec- 
tively, first, as the holder of a benefice, and secondly, as the 
holder of a permanent curacy. It is expected, of course, that 
the superfluous clergy will “compound,” leaving one half of 
the commuted capital in the hands of the representative body, 
to the credit of the “ disendowed ” Church, and, delivered from 
the trammels of ministerial obligation, taking the residue with 
them as their own property into some new field of labour. 
Financially, the enormous accession of clergy may prove 
advantageous, but grave doubts may be reasonably entertained 
whether it will serve the higher interests of the Anglican 
communion, as the vast majority of these young pastors are 
greatly inferior in culture to the older clergy, Three quarters 
of a million of the surplus thus absorbed, will scarcely compen- 
sate for any sensible deterioration in the status of the Episcopal 
ministry. This is a subject in which the universal Protes- 
tantism of Ireland has an interest, and remonstrances ought to 
be based on other grounds than jealousy of a pecuniary ad- 
vantage. When the credit and efficiency of a great living 
branch of the Church of Christ are at stake, envy and jealousy 
should be placed under a stringent interdict, and the large 
sympathies of a common faith should saturate and soften all 
rigorous animadversion. It is in this spirit we desire to speak 
of these ill-considered transactions. 

Decidedly the weakest point in the measure of disestablish- 
ment, was the danger it involved that Protestant ministrations 
would be abolished in many districts of the south and west. 
This withdrawal from parishes where the Protestant population 
was sparse, had been recommended in the report of the Ecclesi- 
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astical Commission in 1869; but the proposal was condemned 
by public opinion, and did not survive half an hour’s discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. And yet this policy has still 
some charms for Dr Ball and his coadjutors in the representa- 
tive body. It was certainly a great abuse to pay bloated 
stipends to rectors whose office was little more than a sinecure, 
but it is going to the other extreme to abandon the handfuls 
of Protestant people scattered over Clare and Kerry to utter 
darkness; and this is the direction in which the scheme of 
finance adopted by the reconstructed Church tends. It enacts 
that when an incumbent compounds and leaves a capital sum 
in the hands of the administrators for endowment purposes, 
the incumbent’s own parish shall get the benefit, provided it 
raise a like sum within one year. The Knight of Kerry has 
vigorously assailed the arrangement, as tending to rob the 
poor for the sake of the rich, and to concentrate the endowments 
on those districts where there are ample resources to meet all 
necessities in the way of voluntary effort. Canon M‘Neill, with 
great force, defended the Irish Church as a missionary institu- 
tion, and made light of the sarcasms of her assailants, directed 
against the small congregations she could muster in the south 
and west ; but the representative body have deliberately aban- 
doned the missionary idea, and have left it to be cherished by 
associations outside the pale of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
mistake is serious, and may become irreparable. The Presby- 
terians have introduced into their financial system a standard 
of duty in the matter of giving, but they have avoided the un- 
generous and unjust exaction of one uniform sum from all 
congregations, whether large or small. The Episcopalian 
system cannot work, or if it do, it will work badly for the 
south. An incumbent may “compound ” for his own sake, but 
an incumbent under the shadow of Mangerton will have little 
heart in striking hands with the representative body, when he 
knows that his little flock will be unable to raise a sum equal 
to the moiety of his commuted capital, so as to preserve it for 
their own benefit, but that it will pass away to supplement the 
income of a minister in Belfast, where money is already as 
plentiful as the stones of the streets. The Knight of Kerry has 
not spoken too soon or too warmly of the inexpediency, not to 
say injustice of these hard conditions. The only shadow of 
pretext which the Anglican communion has for assuming the 
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title of the “Church of Ireland,” is the allegation that her 
ministrations reach into every parish—though this is equally 
true of the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches ; but 
if even this pretext is allowed to slip through her fingers by 
the formal desertion of territory, then no reason can remain for 
perpetuating what could only be regarded as a ludicrous mis- 
nomer. 

If the relations of the new episcopal constitution to Pro- 
testantism are, in some of its elements, of a dubious character, 
the records before us of the General Convention prove that 
Protestant principle and feeling are no strangers to many 
members, lay and clerical, of the Anglican communion. The 
fact that 323 delegates voted for the introduction of the word 
“ Presbyters” as an equivalent for “ Priests,” in order to mark 
their rejection of sacrificial significance, as against 140 who 
tried to shield the old sacerdotal idea, shews, like the move- 
ment of a straw, in what direction the current of thought was 
running. The storm excited throughout Ireland by Archbishop 
Trench’s endorsement of the “ Manual of Short Prayers,’—a 
devotional tract of ritualistic tendency and wretched feebleness, 
—was an outburst of Protestant indignation which even the 
exalted prelate was unable to despise. The struggle for a 
revision of the Prayer Book, and the appointment of a com- 
mitee to report thereon, despite the remonstrances of the whole 
episcopal bench, indicate that the longings after Scriptural 
simplicity are deep and real. It is true, the vote by orders 
and the veto of the bishops may succeed for another genera- 
tion in defending the ramparts which the liturgy has thrown 
around the dogmas of baptismal regeneration, mortal sin, 
priestly absolution, and the glorious resurrection of all the 
baptised ; but the day will sooner or later come when these 
must capitulate before the forces of Protestantism arrayed 
against them. Now that Irish episcopacy is no longer the 
ward and favourite of the State, it can only secure popular 
favour by making a closer compact than before with the Pro- 
testantism that surrounds it, and that is within itself, and this 
can never be done until the demands of the Evangelical party 
are conceded. A Church founded on principles of narrow ex- 
clusiveness may, like the Episcopal Church in Scotland, attract 
to itself the nobles, and those who aspire to walk in their 
shadow, but popular suffrage will only respond to popular 
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sympathies. A Church composed of the nobles of a country 
and their satellites will not be long in crystallising into a Sad- 
ducean institution—adorned by the select representatives of 
religious indifference. And the evil is magnified when hier- 
archical claims are the stem on which aristocratic admiration 
is engrafted. Perhaps history scarcely furnishes a more im- 
pressive spectacle than the tenacity of Ulster presbyterianism 
in the midst of political disability and aristrocratic defection ; 
and the secret lies in its social and spiritual sympathies with 
the people. When, therefore, a desertion to the Establishment 
took place—when a cup of water was lifted out of the eddy of 
the great river, to be poured into the reservoir of episcopacy, a 
wave of popular sympathy set in at once, and did far more 
than fill up the place. And hence it comes to pass that Irish 
presbyterianism has grown as the people grew, and that now 
there is no perceptible corrugation in its countenance even 
under the influence of Parliamentary estrangement. The 
Anglican Church had a very short time ago the way open for 
taking the Christian people into her confidence, and relaxing 
the stiffness of her relations with other Protestant com- 
munions; but the code of statutes now lying before us seems 
to bid away all such hopes, and to leave Irish Protestantism 
to the rivalries and distractions of past times. It is a strange 
paradox, that a Church whose theology is eclectic enough to 
embrace the dogmas of all existing schools of thought, should 
nevertheless, in its ecclesiastical developments, give no symp- 
tom of an inclination to hold loving fellowship with the uni- 
versal body of Christ. 

The reconstruction of the Irish Episcopal Church has been 
effected under disadvantages which have not fully appeared 
to the outer world. A sense of wrong permeated the feelings 
of a large majority of the Convention, and more or less fevered 
all their deliberations. If it had been practicable to tide over 
the exigencies of the present crisis by the adoption of provi- 
sional measures, leaving the settlement of a fixed constitution 
for the disestablished Church to some future time when the 
irritations of the moment should have passed away, and when 
the judgment of the legislative body should have been no 
longer driven past its speed by anguish and resentment, some 
more effectual means might possibly have been devised for 
securing a friendly co-operation among the various evangelical 
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communions in Ireland. Still, we are sure that the spiritual 
life which animates so large a number of Irish Episcopalians 
will eventually outgrow all bitterness ; and the freedom which 
they have won, at a price by no means too large, will not con- 
tinue to abuse itself by repressing its affinities with other free 
Churches. The various evangelical Churches of Ireland can- 
not afford to stand so far apart as they have done in past 
times. There is nothing in Presbyterianism, in Independency, 
or in such Episcopacy as is exhibited in the Churches of 
Sweden and Norway, to forbid a very close doctrinal and 
sacramental communion. However much Independents and 
Presbyterians may rely on Scripture for the defence and en- 
forcement of their respective systems, they have never sought, 
and so long as they remain true to themselves they never will 
seek, to disrobe the ministry of prelatical communions. Be it 
so that Anglican Episcopacy takes all and gives nothing, it 
matters not; true Presbyterianism and true Congregationalism 
must love on without any return. In the meantime, political 
disappointments constitute to a great extent the alienating 
element in the ecclesiastical relationships of Ireland; but 
these are, in their very nature, of a temporary character, and 
may be expected to give way before higher considerations. 
The great bulk of the Episcopalians of Ireland still think that 
the disestablishment and disendowment of their Church was a 
wanton aggression upon Protestantism, and yet a very insig- 
nificant minority would vote for a return to the old state of 
stalled bondage if the choice were left to themselves. Whilst 
believing that the measure was bad in its inception and motive, 
they are willing to view it as an untoward instrument of 
good, and accept candidly the merciful issues that spring from 
the “wrath” of worldly statesmanship. There is much in the 
Constitution with which we have been dealing that may not 
bode well for the early realisation of the dreams of sanguine 
unionists ; but there is nothing to make us despair of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, or doubt her willing- 
ness and capacity to bear a nobler testimony than ever to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

RICHARD SMYTH. 
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Art. Il.—The Theory of Practice. 


The Theoru of Practice. An Ethical Enquiry. In Two Books. By 
SHapwortn H. Hopeson. 2 Vols. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader, & Dyer. 1870. 


HE student of mental science has fallen on evil days. His 
favourite subject is by no means potential and attractive. 
By the great majority it was always ignored or contemned ; but 
even in circles in which some measure of acquaintance with 
it was esteemed desirable, and it was regarded with respect, 
it has become the fashion to treat it with ridicule. The 
physical sciences are decidedly in the ascendant, and great is 
the glory of their successful, or seemingly successful, expounder. 
The old errors and fallacies as to the entire certainty and vast 
utility of these sciences, and their overwhelming superiority, 
in these respects, over the science of mind, were never more 
eagerly urged or widely accepted. We rejoice, therefore, to 
meet with an author of competent ability and learning who 
takes up and discusses, carefully and comprehensively, those 
spiritual problems which underlie all others, and which, though 
they may be ignored or set aside for a season, must ever 
re-assert themselves, and rise again into acknowledged im- 
portance. For we are to find the reasons for the practice of 
what chiefly dignifies and blesses mankind, and the motives to 
it, not in rocks and fossils and earthly material, but in man 
himself, and specially in his noblest part, in mind, whereby he 
is related to Deity Himself. In saying this, of course we by no 
means wish to undervalue the physical sciences, or underrate 
the great work they have done, but we do wish to enter our 
earnest and emphatic protest against the grossly exaggerated 
praise with which it is common in these days to speak of 
them, and against the equally undeserved condemnation which 
falls to the lot of mental enquiry. 

Mr Hodgson’s book is one to which every student of mind 
will undoubtedly turn his attention, and he will find much in 
it to reward a careful perusal. It is eminently suggestive, but 
unfortunately, we must say for our own part, it is more 
frequently suggestive of opposition than of agreement. Those 
who love clearness and precision of thought and language will 
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not be always gratified. They will be apt to imagine that the 
author, like the cuttlefish, darkens, if not all, at least much, 
around him, and frequently is lost in obscurity of his own creat- 
ing. Mr Hodgson’s merits as a thinker are great and undeniable, 
but they are not the merits we most admire. We miss entirely 
the clear, simple, self-evidencing statements of Reid, the lumin- 
ous logic and eloquence of Stewart, and the vigorous, incisive, 
and ultimatising argumentation of Hamilton. But these are 
writers with whom Mr Hodgson has little sympathy, and so 
far as appears, even amidst his multifarious learning, but little 
acquaintance. The Gordian knot which they present cannot 
be unravelled by his theory, and his réle, in reference to it, 
seems to be not rudely to cut it, but quietly to ignore its exist- 
ence, or, when it will uncomfortably obtrude itself, to treat it 
with ridiculous airs of commiseration and contempt. 

What is Mr Hodgson’s Theory of Practice? It is, that 
feeling (and in this he includes sensation and emotion) is the 
origin and arbiter, the motive and the rule of all action. It 
is an axiom of the materialists that “there is nothing in the 
intellect which was not first in the senses.” If for intellect 
we substitute emotion, we shall have Mr Hodgson’s axiom. 
In emotion, we are to discover the secret of ourselves, the 
secret of the universe. In proof and illustration of this, he 
travels round the circle of being, with its wonderful and varied 
possibilities and actualities, but whatever point of the circum- 
ference he may touch he ever returns to what he deems the 
centre and the spring of all,—emotion. Here we are to find 
the explanation not only of those faculties and arts with which 
emotion and imagination have confessedly chiefly to do, but 
also of those which are generally supposed to belong to another 
sphere. Poetry and painting, music and sculpture, the deci- 
sions of the intellect, and the awards of conscience, are all to 
be accounted for in the same manner. As we have accom- 
panied him on his journey, and returned with him to his 
starting-point, and listened to his ever-recurring exposition 
and assertion of emotion, first and last and midst and every- 
where, we have thought that he was like a person surveying a 
landscape, many essential features of which he distinctly, and 
to some extent, correctly points out, but who fails to refer 
to others as really present, and of as much importance; and 
who, therefore, gives a defective and distorted view of the 
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whole. For though emotion is certainly an essential part of 
our nature, and is both the origin and the end of a large part 
of our “ Practice,” it by no means comprehends the whole. 

Mr Hodgson, however, has not only a Theory of Practice, 
but a Theory of Existence. Thus at page 101 he says, “Given 
any phenomenon, its nature is a feeling or complex of feelings 
in time and space; this is its subjective aspect.” In reading 
a sentence like this, we are at first at a loss to understand what 
it means, but as its meaning begins gradually to dawn on us, 
we are forced to a very unsatisfactory conclusion. Recognised 
modes of thought and uses of language seem to be alike 
violated. For what is meant by the nature of a phenomenon 
being a feeling? Phenomena are of various kinds. There are 
the phenomena of mind and the phenomena of what we are in 
the habit of calling the external world. Stones, rocks, hills, 
light, darkness, are among the phenomena of the latter descrip- 
tion. Now, what kind of feeling is in these? They excite 
certain feelings in us, but surely we do not represent their 
subjective aspect merely. We are aware, indeed, that on the 
poet’s page these phenomena are represented as sentient exist- 
ences, but this is in virtue of a license which poets claim, and 
the nature of which is easily and universally understood. 
With philosophy it is different. Its office is not to ascribe 
certain attributes to phenomena, but to discover what the 
nature of these phenomena essentially is, But as we proceed 
in the study of his Theory, it becomes apparent that Mr 
Hodgson considers existence as a grand totality, having two 
aspects—a subjective and an objective—the subjective aspect 
being emotion. Now, though Mr Hodgson would not admit 
it, yet we unhesitatingly affirm that this logically conducts us 
either to pure idealism or gross materialism. If all existence 
is one and indivisible, what is the nature of that unit? Is it 
an idea, or is it matter? Surely it cannot be a commingling 
of both. It must, on his supposition, be throughout its uni- 
versal extent essentially the same ; and of course it just depends 
on the direction in which you travel whether you find yourself 
among the disciples of Berkeley or those of Auguste Comte. 
But the old objections to both idealism and materialism are 
still valid. There is a conscious ego that thinks and feels, and 
cannot but believe itself to be essentially and entirely different 
from certain objects about which it thinks and feels. We 
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cannot therefore speak of “the feeling of any phenomena.” 
We know of feeling only in the region of mind. 

Having thus glanced at the general character of the work 
and its main position, we shall proceed briefly to examine a 
few of the more important points brought under review. We 
have, in the order of exposition and by way of elucidation, a 
pretty full statement of the nature of the various senses and 
their corresponding sensations. The author then passes on to 
the emotions, giving us to understand that our ideas of truth 
and beauty come through the senses and sensations into the 
emotions, and by the emotions are realised and verified by the 
pleasurable feelings which they excite. Truth is truth, because 
its emotions are pleasant. Beauty is beauty, because of the 
delight which it imparts; and by the feelings of pain experi- 
enced, we discern falsehood and ugliness. Here, however, a 
very important question arises, to which, so far as we see, no 
answer has been attempted: How is it that what is very 
pleasurable as a sensation is often very painful as an emotion? 
This, indeed, is the great mystery of our present nature—the 
struggle that is ever going on in every human breast between 
the lower pleasures of sense and the higher pleasures of mind. 
This complexity, diversity, and opposition of feeling makes it, 
prima facie, extremely improbable that a correct theory of 
practice will be found in mere emotion, and must be explained 
by every moralist who takes that position. 

Passing on to our author’s definition of ethic, he says :— 

“Ethie seems, in the first place, to be conversant with actions and 
habits ; and further, since the motive in all action is to obtain or increase 
some pleasure, or else, to avoid or diminish some pain, pleasure and pain 
being well called by Bentham the springs of action, ethic seems also to 
be conversant with pleasures and pains.” 

Now, what is here meant by “the first place?’ Is it first 
in the order of study or of importance? It seems to us, that 
in neither sense has ethic, in the first place, to do with actions 
and habits. This, to some extent, may be true of politic, which 
chiefly concerns itself with the habits and actions of men ; but 
ethic has to do, in the first place, with motives and principles. 
Habits and actions are the garments in which these clothe 
themselves; and their main importance to the moralist is 
their relation to the motive that prompts and the principle 
that regulates them. Wrong here, wrong everywhere ; so that 
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the chief value of the external in ethics arises from its relation 
to, and revelation of, the inner state. In the statement, “the 
end of all action is to obtain pleasure and to avoid pain,” we 
have the doctrine of Utilitarianism taught in its broadest form. 
This doctrine, of course, Mr Hodgson does not formally accept 
and teach, but he really does so; and all the objections so suc- 
cessfully urged against the Utilitarian may be urged against 
him. To affirm, that to gain pleasure and avoid pain is the 
motive of all action, is to affirm what is untrue to experience. 
The good man does his duty, not because it makes him hap- 
pier, but because it is his duty. And if it be said, that though 
the idea of happiness may not be present to the mind at the 
moment of action, yet experience has taught that such conduct 
will lead to pleasurable results; we reply, that men act exactly in 
the same way at first as after many similar experiences. Experi- 
ence brings much, but it brings to us no new faculty. It modifies 
and combines, but it cannot create. Yet it is exactly this im- 
possible act of creation which philosophers of the Utilitarian 
and Materialistic schools will insist on ascribing to it. We 
must have the organ of vision before we can have the sense of 
sight. We must have the faculty that pronounces on right 
and wrong, before we can know that right is pleasurable and 
wrong painful; and this faculty decides that certain things are 
right or wrong, not because they are pleasurable or painful, but 
that they are pleasurable or painful because they are right or 
wrong. Looking at the subject, therefore, in its correlation, 
we affirm that virtue is not virtue because it makes us hap- 
pier, but it makes us happier because it is virtue ; just as light 
is not light because it enables us to see, but it enables us to see 
because it is light. But since the desire of happiness, which 
undoubtedly obtains in particular instances, does not operate 
universally and exclusively, the theory which affirms that it 
does, must be erroneous, not by defect but in principle. 

In the course of his discussion, Mr Hodgson finds it neces- 
sary to touch on metaphysic, as underlying the special sub- 
ject of his treatise. His definition and defence of metaphysic 
are exceedingly unsatisfactory. Metaphysic, he tells us, has 
been regarded with deep dislike and distrust by scientific men. 
Auguste Comte, and other able expositors of materialism, have 
objected to the study of it as mischievous, and justly so, we 
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are told, in so far as metaphysic has generally been understood 
aid expounded. It has been confounded with Ontology, with 
which, asserts Mr Hodgson, it is connected, only in the way of 
method. Now, this is certainly a very extraordinary assertion. 
What is Ontology? It is the science of being; and since, as 
our own being lies, for us, at the foundation of all being, and 
is the condition of our apprehending it, Ontology is understood 
to signify the science of ourselves—of mind. If metaphysic 
has nothing to do with this, with what has it to do? The 
knowledge of ourselves, of our essence and attributes, that is 
the primary knowledge for us, and the special knowledge 
which is the object of metaphysical inquiry. To the meta- 
physician, a knowledge of the external world is valuable only 
in so far as it helps him to know himszlf; for, of course, the 
objective is the condition of the subject.ve being realised. Mr 
Hodgson further affirms that metaphysic has suffered, not only 
from having been confounded with Ontology, but from an 
abuse of its method. Its method, per se, is good, is inevitable, 
is indeed the only method by which the knowledge of the sub- 
jective aspect of phenomena can be obtained. But it has been 
misunderstood and misapplied by the ontological school of 
metaphysicians. And here we may note, that whilst Mr 
Hodgson’s sympathies are wide, they are not catholic. Such op- 
posite philosophies as those of Berkeley and Comte, with many 
that are intermediate and conflicting, receive a word of praise. 
But there is one philosophy which appears only on the pillory. 
However much other philosophies may contradict each other, 
or contradict themselves, they have all somie element or 
aspect of good about them, but this one seems to be evil, only 
evil, and that continually. The Scottish metaphysic is a great 
offence to Mr Hodgson. It crosses his path, and bars all pro- 
gress ; it has been indeed the chief obstacle to arriving at a 
true theory of practice. Now, whilst we understand the reason 
of Mr Hodgson’s censure as to the province which Scotch philo- 
sophers have assigned to metaphysics, we are entirely at a loss 
to account for his dissatisfaction with their method. 


“ They were conscious of a self,” he says, “of which they could give no 
account and no analysis, and then they used this entity to account for 
other phenomena, and constructed the world out of the self wholly, or 
else out of the contact or conjunction of the self and some external 
entities, equally unknown, or things-in-themselves. It is clear that on 
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this track all progress was barred by a limit being set to further analysis, 
while the result reached was eminently unsatisfactory.” 


The objection here taken is not to the method itself, but to 
the extent to which it was carried. These metaphysicians 
carried us back only to an entity called self, beyond which 
they did not go, affirmed, indeed, that they could not go; and 
from this entity they deduced the existence of certain other 
entities. But how much farther can other philosophers go ? 
How far has even Mr Hodgson penetrated beyond self? He 
goes back to a certain entity which he calls feeling, and from 
this he deduces the existence of certain other entities. He 
seems, then, to have discovered that a knowledge of feeling is 
the knowledge of something beyond self. But what is feeling 
apart from self? And can any one but Mr Hodgson be persuaded 
that it is other than an attribute of that entity called self, beyond 
which ontological metaphysicians were contented not to go, 
simply because it was impossible, but about which or into 
which they deemed it their special province to inquire. We 
suspect, however, that Mr Hodgson’s quarrel is not so much 
with the extent as with the results of the method. He does 
not like the entities discovered. Had they been sensation 
and emotion, he would have been satisfied, but whilst these 
are recognised, others are also set forth as primary principfes 
of our being, which are dealt with in another manner in Mr 
Hodgson’s philosophy, viz., intellect and will. To exclude 
these from a primary place in any theory of our being, is 
to act as philosophically as the anatomist should do who 
assigned a subordinate place to bone and muscle in our cor- 
poreal structure. 

Of course, in a treatise such as this, the moral sense demands 
special consideration. Its great importance is acknowledged, 
but its treatment, like that of ethic and metaphysic, cannot be 
satisfactory to those who are unable to see, as Mr Hodgson 
does, in emotion, at once the secret and explanation of exist- 
ence. After drawing a doleful picture, which he calls a “very 
brief history,” of the influences under which the modern moral 
sense was developed, he proceeds to its analysis. 

“ Justice,” he says, “is the emotion which depends upon the congruity 
of two moments, or objects in comparison as compared ; it arises then 
from the formal element in consciousness, but all possible moments, or 
objects in comparison, have also qualities for feeling, a material element 
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which, in all its kinds, has pleasure or pain of enjoyment. The emotions 
belonging to the four great groups examined previously to justice, are 
named from and consist of this material element, but every one of these 
emotions is concrete, empirical or complete... ... Now, it is of such 
concrete emotions that the moral sense is a perception.” 


We have given only part of the analysis, but it may suffice to 
indicate Mr Hodgson’s meaning. That meaning, however, we 
must say it is frequently difficult to ascertain, and we con- 
tinually find ourselves asking the question, Could not the 
thought be embodied in language more perspicuous and unpre- 
tending? We must confess we dislike the parade of formal 
philosophy which everywhere meets us. The building, we 
think, would have appeared all the more beautiful and attractive 
had the scaffolding been removed before it was exposed to 
public gaze. How little of formal philosophy we get in Bacon’s 
essays, yet how much of real! Is it because Mr Hodgson’s 
thoughts go deeper and stretch further toward the infinite that 
they are so much more difficult to apprehend? But to return 
to his analysis of the moral sense. It is defined to be a per- 
ception of concrete emotions. The moral sense then is a per- 
ception! Here we pause. <A perception! We have been in 
the habit of understanding a perception to be, not any mental 
faculty or external object, but a something realised by a mental 
faculty acting on such an object. It is not mind, it is not 
mutter, it is, for us, the connecting link between the two; and 
surely to say that this is the moral sense, is either an abuse of 
language, or the introduction of a novelty which needs to be 
more carefully explained and defended than is here attempted. 
But no such attempt is made. It is quietly assumed and 
affirmed, on the authority of Mr Hodgson, that the moral sense 
is a perception. Can a perception perceive? If it can, then it 
must be something different from what it has always and 
everywhere been understood to be. If it cannot, then what is 
the nature, the office, or the use of the moral sense? But it 
seems a perception can perceive ; for the moral sense, we are 
further told, is “a perception of comparison, or a judgment 
which perceives its object to be either morally right or morally 
wrong.” A judgment perceives! In popular language the 
word judgment is used variously, but when used philosophically, 
a distinct, definite, and uniform meaning is attached to it. It 
is not, as is here implied, the faculty that acts, neither is it the 
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object acted upon, but it is the result of the action of the 
faculty upon that object. The moral sense, then, it appears, is 
a perception or a judgment. The enquiry into the nature of 
the moral sense is one of the most difficult and important 
within the whole range of ethical speculation, and has been 
productive of widely different results. Some maintain that it 
is a separate faculty, part of our original constitution, and incap- 
able of further explanation. Some again affirm that it is an 
acquired faculty, consisting of various parts of our mental and 
moral nature, eliminated and combined by experience ; whilst 
others are of opinion that it is neither a separate nor acquired 
faculty, but the reasoning faculty acting in the moral sphere. 
Now, many powerful and plausible arguments have been 
adduced by the supporters of each of these theories, but what 
is advanced in support of this theory of its being a perception 
and a judgment? We have only Mr Hodgson’s affirmation 
that it is so, and of course, he expects that its truth will be 
apparent on its nere announcement, by the pleasurable emotions 
which it excite. For our part, we are entirely unconscious of 
such emotions. We require further argument and elucidation. 
Here, in fact, we have the great defect of Mr Hodgson’s philo- 
sophy. Reasoning, argumentation, and all the special work of 
the intellect*occupy a very subordinate place in his “Practice,” 
as well as in his “Theory.” Emotion is beneath all, and over 
all, and accounts for all. But what is emotion? It is not 
something per se, and independent of all else. There must be 
something to move and be moved—the substance of which 
emotion is merely an attribute. What this substance is, may 
be matter of opinion. Ontological metaphysicians believe that 
it is self. Mr Hodgson dissents from this, but if a satisfactory 
result is ever to be reached, it must be in their line of enquiry, 
and not his. 

It would be tedious to follow our author over the wide field 
of speculation and illustration which he traverses; and it is 
unnecessary, for everything is cast into the same crucible, and 
always with the same result. Justice and injustice, veracity 
and unveracity, and all manner of virtues and vices, are realised 
and proved by the emotions, pleasurable or painful, which they 
excite. The eye of the basilisk was said to transfix its victim, 
and make him powerless to avert his gaze. Mr Hodgson is 
fascinated, and the spell overpowers him. What is he, or we, 
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or all things? only different aspects of the one great reality— 
feeling. We must, however, glance at a most important question 
thus put at page 204: 

“No sooner have we found empirical and remote objects in conscious- 
ness, than we ask ourselves what they mean, what the whole scene of 
existence, as it upholds itself before us, means?..... The purpose of 


the question is, to discover the nature of the substance, essence, or force, 
underlying the qualities.” 


Now, this is a fundamental question, and one which ought to 
have received as clear and intelligible an answer as it was in 
Mr Hodgson’s power to give. We have examined that given 
by him, and must confess that the meaning of existence, as 
far as it is concerned, is still hid from us. The central thought 
seems to be: “The subjective is known, the objective is known 
to exist.” This is an explanation which needs very much to be 
explained, and which certainly reveals to us no secret. If the 
subjective is known it must exist, for how can we know that 
which is non-existent? If the subjective then exists as really 
as the objective, what is gained by telling us that the sub- 
jective is known, and the objective is known to exist? The 
school which Mr Hodgson contemns, tells us that the subjective 
is given to us, directly in an act of consciousness, while the 
objective is given indirectly, through perception. Perhaps it is 
this distinction between the two different kinds of knowledge 
which Mr Hodgson intends to make. If so, he leads only to 
the threshold of the old inquiry—what is the meaning of exist- 
ence? what is the nature of things? 

Arising out of this question, naturally occurs this other— 
which, indeed, is only the previous one in its higher aspect— 
What is religion? The connection between ethic and reli- 
gion on the one hand, and between ethic and metaphysic 
on the other, has always been deemed of great importance. 
Perhaps no part of ethical speculation has been more unsatis- 
factorily treated. Metaphysicians have too often seemed to 
think that their great strength and merit lay in entirely ex- 
cluding religion both from their own proper domain and from 
that of ethic. The less of God in any system, the more pro- 
found and philosophical it was thought to be. But religionists 
also erred in looking too exclusively at the merely objective 
part of their science, and failed adequately to recognise and 
analyse those mental faculties with which, in its subjective 
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aspect, their science is inseparably associated, and the nature 
and workings of which ought for them to be invested with 
the deepest interest. What is desiderated, then, is a science 
of ethic based on a true metaphysic, and rightly recognising 
the claims of religion; in which, in short, metaphysic and 
religion meet on common ground, where each is seen to be 
not separate and divisible, but naturally and necessarily inter- 
penetrating the other, and requiring for its full elucidation 
the careful and candid consideration of both. Surely the 
method that would apportion one department of mind to 
metaphysic, another to ethic, and a third to religion, is as 
opposed to the nature of mind as it is injurious in its results. 
How came the hallucination to prevail, that because they may 
be justly and profitably classed as different sciences and 
spheres of study, they may be regarded as different and inde- 
pendent provinces of our mental being, each requiring no 
assistance from, and throwing no light, on the other? Perhaps 
it was grossly assumed that the structure of the mind was 
similar to that of the body, where the different parts have 
their different places and properties; yet, if so even this 
might have suggested that, as a true anatomical theory can 
be arrived at by an analysis of the bodily members, not only 
separately, but in their relations, so a correct and comprehet- 
sive theory of mind, even in one of its aspects, required a 
recognition of the whole. In the review, then, of the vast 
history of ethic, it requires a courageous spirit and a firm and 
skilful hand to attempt to place these sciences in their 
right relation, and especially to shew that religion is vitally 
connected with morality. Sneers as to pietism and charges 
of superficiality must be calmly met if this imperative duty 
is to be performed. Mr Hodgson goes forward to this part 
of his subject in an admirable spirit,—a spirit at once 
fearless and reverential. He seeks to give a full and fair 
analysis of our religious nature. With no part of the 
work are we more satisfied. Not only do we admire the 
spirit in which the inquiry is prosecuted, but with many of 
the statements made and conclusions reached we cordially 
agree. In these days of scientific materialism and utter secu- 
larism, when it is customary to speak of man as a merely 
mundane machine, it is satisfactory to find no uncertain sound 
given as to our nobler nature. The religious, Mr Hodgson 
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justly affirms, is a necessary part of our constitution. To 
leave it out of account, in any analysis of our nature, is as 
unphilosophical as to leave out the intellectual or the moral. 
We cordially agree with him also in his affirmation that reli- 
gion is not dependent on any system of philosophy, and not 
necessarily associated with any. Theories of human nature 
may be proved to be imperfect and untrue, and pass away ; 
but human nature itself, and the capacity of religion as a part 
of it, ever remain the same. We have used the phrase “ capa- 
city of religion,” which, we think, might have been advan- 
tageously employed by Mr Hodgson, as in his remarks on 
this part of his subject the term religion is used equally to 
denote the objective facts of religion, and our religious capa- 
city, consciousness, and experience. Mr Hodgson tells us that 
he takes his view of the ideal religion from the Scriptures, 
and that he does so because it most readily and fully com- 
mands the assent of his moral and religious being. It at once 
excites in him emotions which attest the truthfulness of their 
object. We suppose this is not the only ground on which Mr 
Hodgson would rest the defence of Christianity as a system of 
religious truth, but it is the one which is most akin to his 
yurpose and essential to his theory. Before making a remark 
01 two on his definitions and explanations, we have pleasure 
in quoting his description of the Man Christ Jesus :— 


“ History exhibits an illustrious series of masters, majestic in their 
sublime isolation, like mountain summits unknown to the dwellers at 
their base, but communing with each other in mutual sympathy and 
comprehension. But while in the series of the great chiefs of intellect 
there is no strongly marked superiority of one over another, but all, so 
far as we can judge them, are equals in dignity and power, in that of 
religion and morality, there is One, Jesus of Nazareth, to whom all the 
rest do homage, as their Master and Lord, in right of an immeasurable 
pre-eminence. . . . If the question is asked, as it is not only necessary 
but just that it should be, What are the characteristics which define or 
constitute for us, at the present day, the person of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
the answer must be something like the following :—It is He who gave 
the precepts known in their collected form as the Sermon on the Mount, 
together with many other of the precepts, exhortations, and parables 
which are found in the three synoptic Gospels; whose life corresponded 
completely to His words,—thinking no evil, forgiving, fearless, tender, 
desiring the love and tenderness of others ; who, in some form or other, 
instituted the Lord’s Supper ; who finally suffered crucifixion, as the 
consequence of His adhering to the law of His life ; and these are all 
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points which historical criticism, so far at least as I am acquainted with 
it, does not only not overthrow, but tends strongly to establish.” 


These statements are as true in substance as they are eloquent 
in expression. It is to be wished that all students of mind 
and propounders of theories of practice had looked on Jesus as 
lovingly, and stated with equal fulness His claims as a moral 
authority and teacher. A logical inference from this descrip- 
tion is, that the Bible may be regarded not only as the most 
appropriate theological text-book, but as the best and richest 
mine of moral truth. 

But we must now consider Mr Hodgson’s definition of reli- 
gion. He says: 

“The term revealed religion, as Coleridge truly said, is a pleonasm ; 

all religion is revealed. The term revelation means, having become self- 
evident, or evident and incapable of proof. In this sense, every imme- 
diate feeling, and time, and space in all feelings are revealed. Religion 
is nothing else than those ultimate ideal facts, objects, truths, or feelings 
which are revealed in this sense of the term.” 
We object to this definition of revelation. The old and ordi- 
nary distinction between natural and revealed religion is well 
grounded and necessary; for though God is seen in His 
works as well as in His Word, will it be maintained that these 
exist for the same purpose, and reveal Him after the same 
manner? Indeed, to speak of revealed religion after this 
fashion is to deprive it of its distinctive character. “ Reli- 
gion,” we are further told, “is the ideal object of the moral 
sense,’—that ideal object; of course, being God. This is a 
truth which is self-evident. Religion connects us with God, 
but what of its relation to morality ? We think our author is 
unfortunate in his illustration of this relation : 

“The two ideals [moral and religious] are like two roads running in 
the same direction, and towards the same goal—one of which ends at a 
certain point, the other continues out of sight ; or like a railway and a 
telegraph, which travel together to the sea, which only the telegraph 
crosses.” 

Now, we think this figurative illustration is not a happy one. 
It tends to countenance the idea that the moral and religious 
roads are different, and that the one may be travelled, even to 
the end, without the other being entered. It is true that a 
man may perform many moral duties and not be a religious 
man; but what guarantee have you for their performance ? 
A sense of duty? But what is duty? It is that which ought 
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to be done. But wherein lies the force and authority of the 
“ought?” Not certainly in our fellow-men; for we must 
have—what it is impossible for them to give—an authority 
that is supreme and absolute. If we have not this, the 
“ought” loses not only its loftiest aspect, but its irreversible 
power ; morality becomes a thing of clime and convenience, 
changing its nature and complexion with the ever-shifting 
scenes of life. It would have been juster, we think, to have 
omitted the figure, and represented morality as the human 
aspect of religion—that which man owes to man, because he 
owes all to God. The roads thus are one, intermingling and 
inseparable when rightly travelled. The love I bear to my 
neighbour, in its Christian aspect, is not confined to earth 
alone, but reaches up to heaven ; it comes from the Highest 
and returns to the Highest. From Him it receives its sanc- 
tion, its sanctity, and its strength; and thus the whole of our 
moral and religious being is bound by a golden chain to the 
throne of the Eternal. Substantially, indeed, this seems to be 
Mr Hodgson’s own opinion, for he says: 

“The duties of religion, except so far as the religious emotions them- 
selves are duties, or have validity of their own, are no others than those 
of morality. Religion, or the religious emotions, are both their own sanc- 
tion and the sanction of the duties of morality,—a sanction not by the 


imposition of rewards and punishments, but by the elevation and in- 
tensity of feeling.” 


One most important consideration in every discussion on 
human nature as we find it, which is not sufficiently recog- 
nised by the great majority of purely ethical writers, is its 
fallen condition. Their speculations generally proceed on the 
assumption of the ideal rather than of the actual state of man. 
This grave defect vitiates Mr Hodgson’s definition of faith. 
Faith, according to him, is not a duty—it is a necessity. 
When sufficient evidence is adduced, we cannot but believe. 
Now, if man were either purely an intellectual being, or 
morally a perfect being, this might be so; but we are neither 
purely intellectual nor perfect. We are penetrated by an 
element which Mr Hodgson recognises and names, though it 
does not practically enter into his analysis—the element of 
sin. It is at this point we see how faith becomes a duty; for 
faith has a subtle connection with the will, as well as with the 
intellect, and in its connection with the will it may be com- 
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manded. Only thus can Scripture be justified when it com- 
mands men to believe; for only that which is dutiful, not that 
which is necessary, is the subject of command. 

We sympathise with Mr Hodgson in the glow of enthu- 
siasm with which he claims religion as specially illustrating and 
confirming his theory; for is not religion love ? and is not love 
the best and highest form of feeling? True, but here again 
Mr Hodgson errs by defect, for religion is not love alone ; it is 
knowledge and faith also, and necessitates the exercise not 
only of emotion, but also of intellect and will. 

Space entirely prevents us from entering on the considera- 
tion of the topics treated in the second volume. It is entitled, 
“The Logic of Practice.” In it Mr Hodgson seeks to apply 
his theory to some of the more ordinary aspects of life. The 
inquiry is prosecuted in a truly philosophical and reverential 
spirit; and much ingenuity, and research, and power of rea- 
soning and illustration are displayed. As the conclusions 
reached are frequently more remote from the theory, and less 
dependent on it for their vai.uuicy, than those in the first 
volume, they more largely command our assent; and this leads 
us all the more deeply to regret that such rare powers and 
various learning should have been warped by an imperfect 
theory, and thus have wrought from a wrong centre, and often 
in wrong directions. As it is, we find much that is true 
and admirable and instructive scattered over pages which 
everywhere bear the impress of an honest, able, and erudite 
worker, whose work evidently has been—what every work of 
genius is, when it exerts itself in its self-elected sphere—a 
work of love. 

Our task has in many respects been an unwelcome one, and, 
we fear, may seem ungracious. We have seldom read a book 
which has excited in us such contradictory feelings. Of the 
ability, the culture, and the mental tendencies which its 
author displays, we can speak only in terms of admiration 
but from the results arrived at we are compelled frequently 
and strongly to dissent. 

We close these remarks with asking, What is likely to be 
the practical effect of Mr Hodgson’s theory, and what is the 
value of his work as a contribution to the science of ethics ? 
Its logical and legitimate effects cannot be salutary. We say 
its logical and legitimate effects, because many elements are 
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introduced which are foreign to it, and neutralise its perni- 
cious tendency. But what is the theory, barely stated? It 
is, that pleasure and pain are the motives to, and the end of, 
all action. Now, if this be so, we may affirm that it is quite 
lawful for us to act in the way that is most agreeable to us. 
If it be said that only in one way can happiness be obtained 
and misery avoided, then another element is introduced ; for 
why can happiness be obtained only in one way? If it be 
answered, It is so in the nature of things, and cannot be 
otherwise, then the greater-happiness theory falls to the 
ground, and another is set up, more robust, fundamental, and 
unassailable. If mere pleasure is not the law of our life, if 
there be a higher law, to ignore that law, and act as if it 
were not, is to renounce our noblest self, and sink into sensa- 
tionism, which is certainly akin to sensuality. As a contribu- 
tion to the science of ethics, a work of this kind may be 
valuable in two ways. It may add to the knowledge which 
we already possess, or it may stimulate to farther inquiry. 
In the first respect, we do not attach much value to Mr 
Hodgson’s treatise. The region of the known has not been 
enlarged, and, as we think, has been frequently misrepre- 
sented. But in the latter way the work is valuable. A 
writer who thinks so independently, and with such marked 
individuality, cannot but stimulate other thinkers. The very 
opposition, which in many quarters is sure to be excited, will 
be serviceable ; for truth ever emerges from the conflict of 
opinions, and gains by all honest endeavours to ascertain it, 
though it may not be given to any philosopher in the present 
or any future age to see it in its full-orbed splendour, or to 
unfold in its essential and universal verity, what is here so 
ably and courageously attempted—A Theory of Practice. 

W. Scorr. 
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Art. III —The Native Christians of India as a Community 
and a Church. 


A Rational Refutation of the Hindoo Philosophical Systems. By 
NeveMIAH NILAKANTHA Sastri1 Gore. Translated from the 
Original Hindee by Fitz Epwarp Hatt, D.C.L., Oxon. Calcutta, 
Bishop’s Coll, Press. 1862. 

Tracts in Answer to Objections against certain Points in Christianity as 
taught by Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. I. The Catholic Doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment. Calcutta. Bishop’s Coll. Press. 1868. 

Dialogues on the Hindoo Philosophy, &c., comprising the Nyaya, the 
Sankhya, the Vedant. To which is added a Discussion on the 
Authority of the Vedas. By the Rev. K. M. Banersea. Calcutta, 
Thacker, 1861. 

Short Discourses on Scripture Subjects. By H. C. Durr. Calcutta, 
Cones & Co. 1870. 

The Necessity of a United Native Christian Church and its Constitution. 
A Paper read before the Bengal Christian Association. By Tartnt 
Cuvurwn Mirrer. Serampore. 1869. 

Annals of Indian Administration from 1856 to 1869. In Fourteen 
Volumes. Serampore. 

The Friend of India Newspaper for 1868, 1869, and 1870. Serampore. 


AC the outset of all successful inquiry into the present 
n, condition or past history of India by those who have, not 
vidin,d Southern Asia, it is indispensable that the imagination 
forr}, by analogy, some picture of these three truths: the 
magnitude of our Eastern Empire in area, population, and 
co sequent forms of material civilisation; the variety of the 
ec. :ates, the products, the races, the languages, the religions, 
an the customs of the great peninsula; and, finally, the 
twofold character of our political relation to the princes and 
people, and of our modes of administration, according as we 
directly govern in eight Provinces what is ordinary British 
territory, or indirectly influence the hundred and fifty-three 
Feudatory Provinces which are immediately subject to their 
own hereditary nobles, who do homage and pay tribute to Her 
Majesty’s Viceroy. Whether the subject of inquiry be political 
or social,—whether it is sought to learn the progress of Chris- 
tianity and the spread of civilisation, or the principles of 
financial and military organisation,—there is need for a defini- 
tion of terms, for a drawing of distinctions between things that 
differ. Even in India three-fourths of the controversies which 
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have made discussions regarding our Eastern empire so dis- 
tasteful to the mass of the governing classes, who know far 
more of the most obscure foreign republic, are due to the fact 
that the magnitude of the subjects in dispute admits of so 
many sides. The two greatest of all Indian questions, as 
underlying all others, are the spread of Christianity and the 
nature and taxation of property in land. The wise man, 
before he will consent to engage in controversy as to the best 
modes of missionary operations and the fairest tests of mis- 
sionary success, will ask, What religionists are referred to— 
Hindoo, Mussulman, or Aboriginal? What class of these 
religionists is meant,—those in towns or in the country, those 
who have received an English education or who are still in 
ignorance even of their own vernacular¢ So with the rela- 
tion of the soil to its cultivators, its nominal proprietors, and 
the ruling power. Which of the Provinces is spoken of ? how 
have the rights to the land there been affected by the anarchy 
which preceded our rule, by our own early pledges, by our 
subsequent legislation, by the rise of prices, by the progress of 
education among the peasantry and the superior landlords ? 
The primary principles which regulate the extension of Chris- 
tianity and the growth of society all the world over must be 
stuclied in their application to these varying conditions, if 
sound conclusions are to be arrived at as reasons for reform 
and as starting points for new efforts. 

Our inquiry is as to the present extent and influence of a 
force which, in the publicly expressed belief even of purely 
secular statesmen,' is destined to develop until it breaks up 
the heterogeneous mass of Hindooism, Mahomedanism, and 
Fetishism, as it did when set in motion by our Lord and His 
apostles in the heart of the Roman empire at Jerusalem and 
Antioch in the East, at Rome and Spain in the West. The 
Indian Church has to conquer an empire twice as populous as 
that of Augustan Rome, and with few of the external and 
supernatural aids which the Ante-Nicene Church enjoyed. The 
Roman empire gradually gathered round the eight millions 
of Italians by a process of natural historical development, till 
the Mediterranean became a Latin lake. That empire never 
exceeded in population a hundred millions; when Augustus 


? Lord Palmerston, once, in the House of Commons; and Mr Gladstone, 
more than once, in public addresses. 
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made his Breviarium Imperii, the number was only eighty-five 
millions, and the subsequent increase of territory did little 
more than compensate for the decrease of human beings under 
the combined influences of slavery and immorality. Our 
Eastern empire, the result of less than two centuries, has 
been consolidated by a people not numbering sixteen millions 
on the average in that period, living in two small islands, 
which have at the same time been colonising half the globe, 
and that in tropical regions separated from us, till recently, 
by a voyage of five months. That empire consists of 212 
millions of alien and diverse races spread over an area of 
1,558,000 square miles, which is greater than that of the 
United States of America.’ If we turn for comparison from 
the ancient Roman to the modern Russian power,—which is 
practically sharing with us the dominion of the whole East, 
and seeks to trouble, if not arrest, our nascent civilisation 
there,—we can set against the ninety-three millions who 
extend from Germany east to the Pacific, over fertile wastes 
and desert steppes covering five times our area, more than 
double that population. Or if we would understand the 
variety as well as the magnitude of the interests confided to 
our care in Southern Asia, we shall remember that we govern 
a territory nearly as large as all Europe without Russia, and a 
larger population than Europe contains. With an easy taxa- 
tion of only six shillings a-head, we have created a revenue of 
fifty, and a foreign commerce of a hundred and ten millions a 
year, second to those of few of the old European empires. 
Of that revenue less is spent on the governing power, of that 
trade more returns to the producer in the form of the precious 
metals, than is the case under any other civilised govern- 
ment. And the political position which we hold is not that 
which some paid grievance-mongers represent it to be,—of 
reducing our subjects to a dead-level, and denying them all 
share in the government of their own country. No fewer than 
forty-eight millions, or one-third of the population,—no less 
than six hundred thousand square miles, or nearly half the 
area,—are and ever will be administered by a hundred and 
fifty-three Hindoo and Mussulman princes. Many of these 
have power of life and death; and all absorb the complete 


1 See analysis of the latest returns in volume xiv. chapter i. of ‘‘ Annals 
of Indian Administration.” 
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and sometimes crushing taxes of that enormous population, 
without contributing as much to the imperial revenue as will 
pay for the political, not to mention military, establishments 
which our guarantee to them of their possession of power renders 
necessary. When we speak of the Native Church of India, we 
must remember that the greater part of this feudatory terri- 
tory has been practically excluded from missionary influence. 
For many years Brahminical Travancore, in the far south, has 
permitted proselytism, while, until our government authorita- 
tively interfered, treating Christians as outcastes. Recently 
the American Presbyterians and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland have done not a little in the heart of the 
Feudatory States, but only with the consent of chiefs like the 
late Maharajah of Kuppoortulla and the present enlightened 
ruler of Jeypore. But the difficulty which attends the work 
of Christianisation in native states is seen in Cashmere, 
where even Lord Lawrence refused to interfere to protect the 
Church Missionary Soviety’s medical missionary and his con- 
verts and patients against the tyranny of the Maharajah’s 
officials. It is a matter of congratulation that in Mysore, the 
‘ four millions of whose people were recently transferred like so 
~ymany sheep to the adopted child of a chief who had proved 
his,inability to rule after we had taken him from a prison to a 
throne, the Wesleyans and others have established successful 
missions under the happy British rule of the last third of a 
century, and that that rule is certain to continue till the child 
is fit to govern. 

The census of our Indian empire, which is to be taken next 
November, will give us a more accurate idea than we now 
possess of the creeds, sects, and castes of the whole population, 
with the exception of some of the more intolerant of the 
feudatory states. It is known to scholars that, perhaps the 
most versatile of living Orientalists, Dr Wilson of Bombay, 
has long been engaged in a learned, but at the same time 
practical treatise on Caste, and we believe that its appearance 
is only delayed until the results of the coming census can be 
embodied in it. Meanwhile, the provincial enumerations 
which have been made from time to time since the Mutiny of 
1857, enable us to arrange the two hundred and twelve 
millions of our Indian subjects according to creed with a suffi- 
ciently close approach to accuracy. 
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Hindoos proper, 160,000,000 
Sikhs, 2,500,000 
Boodhists and J ains, 5,000,000 
Mussulmans, ; 30,000,000 
Aborigines and Outcastes, ; 14,000,000 
Parsees, ; 85,000 
Jews, ; ; : 15,000 
Christians —Protestant, , 350,000 
Catholic, . a 760,000 
Syrian, . é 135,000 
Armenian, . : 5,000 
1,250,000 
212,800,000 


The Calcutta Missionary Conference has arranged to take a 
very detailed census of Protestant Christians and Christian 
agencies at the end of this year, in order to supplement the 
necessarily meagre information which will be supplied by the 
official enumeration. It will not be surprising if the number 
of 350,000 is considerably exceeded. In 1852 the number 
was about 113,000 in India and Ceylon. In 1862 this was 
nearly doubled, rising to 154,000 in India and Ceylon, and to 
214,000 in India, Ceylon, and Burma. The growth since 
that period has been unusually great, from the effect of the 
Mutiny alike on the people of India and on the Churches of 
Great Britain, America, and Germany, which increased *he 
number of their agents; from the occupation of new provinces 
like Oudh, the Northern Punjab, Central India, and Upper 
Burma; and from the evangelisation of the previously neglected 
aborigines of the hills. In the last ten years also, the Indian 
Church, especially in Madras, has been remarkable for the 
development of its native agency, and for its contributions, not 
only towards its own support, but for aggressive movements 
against heathenism. We cannot feel the same confidence in 
the figures which shew the number of Roman Catholic converts 
in British, French, and Portuguese India, and in Upper as 
well as British Burma. The whole number given by the 
Bishop in Madras for 1869 was 760,623 supervised by 14 
bishops and 734 priests, in addition to 124,344 with 128 priests 
under the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Archbishop of Goa. 
So high an authority as Mr Maine accepted these numbers 
when, in his place in the Legislative Council of India, he spoke 
of the Catholic population as numbering a million. But the 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVI. D 
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enumeration is made by the priests on no strict system; and 
when we made careful inquiries on the subject in the district 
of Vizagapatam, the enlightened Bishop there declared that 
he could not guarantee the accuracy of the figures. That they 
are above the truth seems probable, when we discover that the 
last quinquennial census of the whole of Madras, except the 
capital, returns the Christians of all classes at only 414,096. 
Unfortunately that official census, being taken chiefly by native 
revenue officers, is not itself trustworthy. But we shall not be 
far wrong if we fix the undoubtedly large Catholic population 
of all India at 700,000 including the 124,344 said to be under 
the jurisdiction of Goa, which the other priests hate as almost 
schismatic. The story of Catholic Missions in India, with 
which we have at present nothing to do, is not less romantic 
and curious than that of the same Missions in China and 
Japan. From the saintly Xavier to the Hindooised Robert 
de Nobili and the sceptical Abbé Dubois, and from the Abbé 
who declared the impossibility of a Hindoo’s conversion to the 
present day, when the Belgian and other continental Jesuits 
are demoralising the dioceses, and are said to have an evil 
influence on our Irish soldiers, we meet the same facts which 
‘have caused the Romish hierarchy to be banished from Japan 
aid China and Anam, which have led to the horrible massacres 
of their converts, and to subsequent avenging wars. India, 
probably, escaped the same scenes only owing to the strong 
hand of British rule and the early opposition of British rulers 
to all proselytism. It requires no great familiarity with the 
native Catholic population of India to know how low the 
descendants of the crowds whom Xavier evangelised with holy 
water have fallen. The idolatrous and licentious orgies at 
Bandora and other Portuguese churches have long been a 
public scandal denounced by most respectable Catholics from 
Europe. The Christianity of the dioceses other than that of 
Goa is of a higher character though below that of most of the 
Protestant churches; and the priests and a few wealthy laymen, 
in places like Madras, Vizagapatam, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
have always been zealous in using schools and charities as the 
means of proselytism. So far as these means are not tainted 
by Jesuitism, they are to be welcomed in a country where the 
destruction of caste alone is a gain, and where the lowest type 
of Christianity is—to some extent in fact, to an infinite extent 
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in its possibilities—above the highest practical form of orthodox 
Hindooism. 

Of the Syrian Christians, descendants of the early Christians 
who first carried the gospel to the Malabar coast of India, the 
best account is still to be found in the Researches of Dr 
Claudius Buchanan. From his days and. those of Heber to 
those of the late Bishop Cotton, the Church of England has 
attempted, but with little success, to restore to them the 
purer faith of their fathers. They abound chiefly in the states 
of Travancore and Cochin, side by side with small colonies of 
pure and mixed Jews, whose settlement there dates centuries 
back. Many of the Syrian Churches have survived the bitter 
intolerance of the Goanese archbishops when Portugal was the 
dominant power in South India, and they still receive their 
Bishop from Antioch. The Armenians have long been settled 
in Eastern India, where they are well known as merchants, and 
they, as well as a few Greek families, cling formally to their 
own rite. In this estimate of the Christian community of India 
we have not included the large and increasing body of purely 
European settlers, officials and soldiers, for whom the Govern- 
ment provides an Established Church, at a cost of £160,000 a 
year, by means of English and Scotch chaplains and small 
grants to Catholic priests. Nor have we alluded to the mixed 
community known as East Indians or Eurasians, a class of the 
highest respectability and utility to the state, which is diminish- 
ing partly from shading off into the pure European and into the 
pure Asiatic at either end, and partly because it has long 
ceased to be fed by the concubinage of Anglo-Indians. The 
two classes, Europeans pure and mixed, number about a quarter 
of a million. Thus the total number of Christians in India at 
the close of 1870 may be roughly stated at a million and a half, 
of whom a million and a quarter are Asiatics. Leaving out 
the ancient Syrian and Armenian Churches, the Christian 
Church in India, Protestant and Catholic, influences a popula- 
tion equal to the third of that of Scotland. Little more than 
three centuries have passed since Francis Xavier, the saint 
whom the Romish Church commemorates on the 3d of 
December every year, landed in India. 

But the progress of Christianity will be more accurately 
judged if we confine our attention to the Protestant side of 
the Church. Of that we can speak with confidence, of the 
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type of its Christianity with even triumphant gratitude. It 
was not till the eighteenth century that Protestant Europe 
thought of its Lord’s last command, and then the Danes were 
the first to send missionaries to India. It was not till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that the great Missionary 
Societies of England brought their influence directly to bear 
on the heathen world. It was not till within the last forty- 
five years that Scotland began to take its place ina field where 
it has achieved so remarkable a success. Ziegenbalg baptised 
his first convert in 1707, and now whole villages and districts 
in South India have been for generations Christian, till there 
is a cry for a bishop of their own race. As to Northern India, 
it was in 1800 that Carey led down into the waters of the 
Hooghly for baptism that carpenter Krishna, whose Bengalee 
hymn is one of the most impassioned productions of the unin- 
spired literature of the Church in any age: 
**O thou, my soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore ; 


Let every idol be forgot, 
But, O my soul, forget Him not !” 


And, to complete the record, it was not till 1832 that Dr 
Duff baptised the first-fruits of a new system of evangelisa- 
tion, in the person of the Brahmin of Brahmins, Krishna 
Mohun Banerjea, now an accomplished scholar and expounder 
of the Christian faith to his educated countrymen. These 
three typical baptisms—the first, of 1707, in South India; 
the first, of 1800, in North India; and the first, of 1832, from 
the learned and Brahminical class—have grown into a com- 
uaunity of 350,000 in a period varying, according to the place 
and the class, from half-a-century to a century and a half. 
And the outward means by which this result has been gained 
have not been flattering to the Reformed Churches of the United 
Kingdom, America, and Germany. These Churches have organ- 
ised some fifty societies, which raise about a million sterling a 
a year, and send two thousand missionaries to heathen, Mus- 
sulmans, and Jews all over the world. India’s share of this scat- 
tered agency was very small, until the Mutiny of 1857 awoke 
the conscience of Christendom. But the impulse then given 
seems to have been gradually diminishing, in spite of the 
increasing wealth, and at least ecclesiastical prosperity, of all 
the Reformed Churches. The 395 missionaries in India and 
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Ceylon in 1852 had increased only to 541 in India, Ceylon, and 
Burma in 1862. On the other hand, the Indian Church has 
so developed itself from within, that its ordained native minis- 
ters rose in number from 48 to 186 in the same period. In 
the past nine years the ranks of native ministers have been 
largely swelled, especially in South India, till we should be 
inclined to estimate their number in India and Burma alone 
at 300. But there has been no corresponding increase in the 
number of men sent out by the Churches of the West. We 
do not believe that there are at this moment more than four 
hundred effective foreign missionaries in India. The average 
annual number, to whose labours a church of 350,000 souls is 
due, since the beginning of the century, will be found to be less 
than a hundred. 

Thus far of the Christian Church in India, its growth, its 
strength, and the external agency by which it has been ex- 
tended. What is the position of this great community of a 
million and a quarter of human beings in the eye of the 
law? What is, and is likely to be, its political effect on our 
Indian empire? What, finally, are its spiritual characteristics 
and ecclesiastical prospects ? 


Not until the year 1866 were converts to Christianity from 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism legally freed from the fetters 
of intolerance. Nearly a century ago, in 1773, Parliament 
declared that Hindoos and Mahomedans should be subject to 
their own civil laws, which in the case of both are identical 
with their religions. The English civil law was made appli- 
cable to European British-born subjects throughout India, as 
carrying their law with them ; and since they were congregated 
chiefly in the three cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
all the residents in these cities, of whatever faith, were de- 
clared subject to the English law and the newly-established 
English Supreme Courts. But there were large classes out- 
side these cities—neither English, Hindoo, nor Mahomedan— 
for whom no provision was made. Such were the East In- 
dians or Eurasians, the native converts to Christianity, the 
Parsees, and millions of the aboriginal races who were simple 
fetish-worshippers. All these were practically put under the 
ban till the year 1832, when Lord William Bentinck’s Regu- 
lation VII. of 1832 provided that the civil rights of native 
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litigants should follow the religion which they professed. But 
these were days when legal regulations were not drawn up by 
lawyers ; and this regulation, moreover, applied only to Ben- 
gal. The Native Christian community continued to increase, 
not only in numbers, but in social position and intelligence ; 
yet still there was more than a doubt whether the convert 
from Hindooism did not lose all his civil rights—of property, 
inheritance, and even marriage. By Act XXI. of 1850, the 
great Marquis of Dalhousie gave India, for the first time, what 
has been truly called its charter of civil and religious liberty. 
All laws and usages which inflicted forfeiture of rights or pro- 
perty, or impaired any right of inheritance of any person “ by 
reason of his or her renouncing, or having been excluded from, 
the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste,” 
were declared null. This established most explicitly the right 
of a convert to inherit his ancestral property; but it left in 
doubt the validity of a far more important right, that which 
is at the root of inheritance—the right of contracting mar- 
riage. It was still true—an@ till 1866 it continued true in 
' the eye of the law—that every convert whose wife refused for 
years to leave Hindooism and live with one whom the Hindoo 
treats as an outcaste or dead, committed bigamy if he married 
again at any time during her life, although he may never have 
seen her since they were betrothed in infancy, although she 
had become a widow according to Hindoo law, and although, 
as was often the case, she might be leading an evil life. On 
the other hand, such were the legal confusion and practical 
injustice, that two Christian judges, Justices Holloway and 
James, decreed in the High Court of Madras, with a levity that 
even secular lawyers condemned as reprehensible, that “a 
Hindoo Christian convert relapsing into Hindooism, and 
marrying a Hindoo woman, cannot be convicted of bigamy 
on the ground that he has another wife living whom he mar- 
ried while a professing Christian.”' Subsequent legislation 
has protected the Christian wife in such a case, while “ many 
of the best legal authorities believe that no sufficient authority 
can be given for the position that a Hindoo convert can be 
re-admitted to caste,” says the Friend of India. Yet it isa 
significant sign of the growing weakness of Hindooism, that 


' « Reports of Cases decided in the High Court of Madras in 1866,” vol. 
iii., part iii., Appendix. 
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the northern Brahmins receive back apostates from Chris- 
tianity, who pay a heavy fine, and swallow a pill of cow’s 
dung and urine, while their southern brethren brand with a 
hot iron the tongue which has confessed Christ.’ The majority 
of Protestant missionaries, and the Canon Law as administered 
by the Catholic Church, had always applied St Paul’s words in 
I Cor. vii. 15 as a permission for the convert to marry again. 
But the law had not provided any means for a formal divorce ; 
above all, it gave no facilities for the converted husband or 
wife seeing the unbelieving partner, who, when a woman, 
was too often kept from her husband by force or by misrepre- 
sentation. As soon as all other Christians in India received 
the benefit of a liberal marriage law, which was in 1864, it 
became imperative on Government to solve this difficulty, 
which has been most satisfactorily done by Mr Maine, now 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in Oxford. The convert 
whose wife refuses to give him conjugal rights may now bring 
a suit for restitution before the county judge ; may have inter- 
views with his wife in the presence of witnesses ; and, on, fail- 
ing to influence her after two years, may get a divorce, aud 
marry again. Thus the same difficulty which agitated the 
Church of the first five centuries, as to the marriage rights of 
Christian and heathen partners, has been removed for ever in 
the Indian Church, after years of wrong and controversy, by a 
procedure as simple as it is just, by an Act which carries out 
the principles of the Canon Law and of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

But this is not all. The demand of the Native Christian 
community of India for the legal recognition of their civil nights 
has led to a movement which must end in giving similar 
liberty to all classes of dissidents from Hindooism. In one of 
those able speeches in which Mr Maine has dealt so exhaust- 
ively with the whole subject of religious liberty in India, he 
remarks, that the direct result of our introduction of legal 
ideas, and our administration of justice through regular courts, 
has been to give a solidity and rigidity to native usage which 
it does not -naturally possess. Our law, in truth, indirectly 
fossilises idolatrous and barbarous customs, and ever requires 
to be amended and enlarged, not merely that it may keep abreast 
of progress, but that it may not give an enduring permanence 

1 See Friend of India for 1868, pp. 914, 919. 
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to evils and wrongs which, but for it, would decay of them- 
selves. There are other dissidents from Hindooism besides 
Christian converts. If Hindooism is to disintegrate, we must ex- 
pect that some of its débris will pass through many transitional 
stages before they are transformed by the leavening power of 
Christianity. The process has begun already, and is going on 
before our eyes. The intuitional deists known as the Brahmo 
Somaj, whom Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen lately made fami- 
liar to this country, form one class of virtual, though not 
formal, seceders who must increase. However short they may 
at present come of what many in England have been led to be- 
lieve them to be, the Brahmos not only denounce caste in their 
teaching, but ignore it in their lives. They, too, wish a mar- 
riage law different from the filthy ceremonial, and unfettered 
by the caste restrictions, of Hindooism. They are the indirect 
fruit of missionary teaching. Having “ convinced himself that 
the creed of the Brahmos lacked stability,’ Mr Maine met 
their request for a marriage law peculiar to themselves, by 
proposing a project of law which will give all who object to the 
rites of the Hindoo, Mahomedan, Boodhist, Parsee, or Jewish 
. religion the same liberty of civil marriage before a registrar, 
which may or may not be followed by religious rites, that the 
Christians enjoy. The opposition of orthodox Hindoos to this 
proposal has been great, for they instinctively feel that thus the 
support unconsciously given to the system by our law in its 
present, state would be removed. It is still true that a mar- 
riage between persons of different castes, and a marriage with- 
eut the obscene Hindoo ritual, may be pronounced illegal by 
ovr courts. Lord Mayo’s Government has not yet seen its way 
‘to adopt Mr Maine’s proposed legislation ; but his successor, 
Mr Fitzjames Stephen, is not the man to delay long in so 
clear a case. Other instances might be cited in which the 
fact that the Native Christian has raised himself to a higher 
legal and moral, as well as spiritual, platform has led Hindoos 
to seek the aid of the legislature in permitting widow-mar- 
riage, in modifying the worst forms of polygamy, in checking 
the unnatural obscenities of certain sects, and in abolishing 
the hideous practice of choking the dying with the holy water 
and mud of the Ganges. The Native Christian is at last not 
only free from every disability in the eye of the law, but his 
struggle for justice and light has acted beneficially on his 
Hindoo fellow-countrymen. 
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What is the political meaning of the fact, that amid the 
varied creeds and populations of India, a new community has 
arisen, numbering already a million and a quarter, increasing 
at a rapid rate alike from additions to its ranks from those of 
the enemy, and by such natural growth as a superior style of 
life and belief involve, and possessed of the ineradicable con- 
viction, that it is destined to absorb every other religion? No 
Government, however anti-Christian, and least of all, that of 
India, which is neutral only in principle, but aggressive in its 
personnel, would be indifferent to such a fact. It means to 
England, as the greatest power in the East, and as entrusted 
with the civilisation of the East, more than new battalions 
added to the garrison of India, more even than new railways 
to utilise existing battalions. The time has come when the 
Christians are an appreciable element in our means of defence 
against revolt and anarchy, as they were not even in 1857, 
although then they perished as martyrs for the truth of Christ, 
they fought in our volunteer ranks, they guarded our forts, 
even the timid Bengalee becoming strong to keep watch and 
ward, and to die rather than deny his Master. Statesmen like 
Lord Lawrence, who knew by what a miracle the empire wassaved 
in those dark days, when Delhi would not fall, and every may 
had been sent from a frontier province, which in another week 
must have rebelled because of our apparent weakness,— nave 
sought in the aborigines of the hills a counterpoise go the 
masses of our native soldiery now drawn from the Hindloo and 
Mussulman populations. But the time has come to ask, How 
much more the Christians, and how much more/ these very 
aborigines when Christianised, as they are gradually heing? 
Turn to our analysis of the population. Not a fifth of it is . 
Mussulman, and that is the element we have most carefully to 
watch. Every census surprises observers by the comparatively 
small number of Mussulmans which it reveals. The Hindoos, 
as such,—we except the once aggressive Sikhs,—are no more 
likely to rise now, if left to themselves, than they have ever 
done since they entered India, and became a prey to every 
new invader. And Christianity has introduced a thin wedge 
into Hindooism which every year’s progress is driving farther 
and farther into the heart of the vast corrupting, cracking mass. 
But there are other than military aspects of this political 
question. The educated natives pant for positions in the 
government of their country equal to those of their English 
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rulers, and it is natural that they should do so. Already 
they sit on the bench of the High Court, and they hold 
honorary seats in Council as the Governor General’s col- 
leagues. More and more judicial offices are likely to be 
opened out to them. But there, so long as they are Hindoos 
or Mahomedans, promotion must stop. Without Christianity 
we have no guarantee either of their loyalty or their morality, 
or even of their physical fitness for executive administra- 
tion. Already, many of our best executive officers are taken 
from the ranks of the Native Christian community, and more 
than one has distinguished himself in the Medical Service. If 
all the other educated classes of our subjects contributed to the 
administration of their country as many upright and able men 
proportionally as the Christians have contributed, the era of 
self-government would be very much nearer than it seems. 

But we must not suppose, that as Christianity spreads in 
India we shall always enjoy such loyal service. Nor should 
we desire it. Christianity teaches equality, independence, 
patriotism. We see this in the case of the abler converts, who 
become restive under the management of mission committees 
here and missionaries on the spot, who pine and plan for a 
Native Church, developed, supported, and governed by them- 
selves. In this desire, and in action when the proper time 
comez, every Western Church, every English statesman, must 
sympa\hise; for when India is Christianised, our work as evan- 
gelisers and governors is accomplished. Self-government in 
the State, self-development in the Church, may be very far off, 
—the former so distant that it need not enter deliberately into 
our calculations,—but that is the goal which will be reached, 
whether we consciously aim at it or not. 


The spiritual characteristics and ecclesiastical prospects of 
the Indian Church is, of itself, a subject which would demand 
a volume for its discussion and illustration. Even when all 
have become one in Christ Jesus, the Bengalee and Madrasee 
convert differs as much from the Punjabee and the Afghan as 
the Latin races of Europe differ from the Teutonic. All are 
orientals, and so far we are prepored to find what is really 
the case, that a universal religion, oriental in its local origin, 
delights in the southern Asiatic in one of the two forms of a 
meditative pietism, or a fervid, but still somewhat unpractical, 
intensity. Again, the spiritual characteristics of Native Chris- 
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tians will be found to vary according as they are mere cate- 
chumens, are new converts, or have been born of Christian 
parents. No one, even if he be not a missionary, can have held 
much intercourse with the educated youth of India without 
being greatly moved by the number who find a certain kind 
of spiritual life in Christ, but either are not convinced of the 
duty of cutting themselves off from their kindred by a public 
profession of their faith, or lack the moral courage to do so, 
and so go on struggling and suffering, and yet secretly rejoicing 
all their days. From such the ranks of the Brahmo Somaj 
are recruited ; to such it is a compromise, a half-way house. 
The undoubted devoutness, vague longings, and purified lives 
of many Brahmos, are the direct result of Christianity, 
arrested in the process of development, not only by the iron 
restrictions of Hindoo civil society, but by the real intellectual 
difficulty which one who abandons polytheism naturally finds 
in receiving the doctrine of the Trinity, or even of the 
divinity of Christ, into his heart by faith. The struggle 
through which Dr Duff’s first convert passed, is precisely that 
to which all Hindoo inquirers are exposed, and by evading 
which, for the time, Brahmism lays hold of so many who 
would otherwise now be in the Christian Church, by its exr 
altation of an intuitional rationalism above the none for 
a divine revelation : 


“The doctrines of Trinitarian Christians,” wrote the Rev. f K. M. 
Banerjea soon after his baptism, “ which I thought were really according 
to the plain import of Scripture language, were all against my feelings and 
inclinations. Socinianism, though consonant with my tural pride, 
seemed yet so insignificant as a professed revelation, that I coutu‘s,ot con- 
ceive how, with propriety, an all-wise God should ‘work miracles for wt, 
sake. So ‘that I remained in a state of doubt and perplexity for a long 
time, till God, by the influence of His Holy Spirit, was graciously pleased 
to open my soul to discern its sinfulness and guilt, and the suitableness 
of the great salvation which centred in the atoning death of a Divine 
Redeemer.” 


The number of young men who are not far from the king- 
dom of heaven, in the sense in which our Lord used the words, 
is large in India. Toa Hindoo, or even a Mussulman, especially 
if he belong to one of the physically and morally weak races, 
the sacrifice involved in the public profession of Christ is so 
great, that it must either be the result or the cause of a more 
than usually high order of spirituality. And this will be found 
to be the case if the lives of the earliest converts in every 
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Indian mission be studied. There are exceptions, where 
worldliness or formalism has caused the “first love” to 
wax cold, but they are few. Nor, although so many of the 
converts are led by the desires of their newly-formed nature 
to become professional teachers and preachers, is it only in 
their case that the Christian, who has inherited his faith and 
its privileges through centuries, rejoices in the grace of God. 
Clerks in offices, merchants at their desks, deputy magistrates 
in their courts, peasants in their fields, shew daily how, like 
the apostles of old, they cannot but speak the things which 
they have seen and heard. Of the great body of the Native 
Church, however, it may be said, that their Christianity is 
of much the same type as that of the rest of Christendom. 
Remember from what they have come, and by what influences 
they are perpetually surrounded. Many are uneducated 
Hindoo cultivators; many, the simple peasants of the hills, 
who, or whose fathers, have worshipped devils; many, the 
children of such classes, living in poverty, and allowed by the 
demands of their daily toil to pick up but a scanty education 
in the missionary or village school. All who have not been 


. born Christians have inherited a religious and social system of 


gigantic immorality, to which age after age has added new 
corruption. The Hindoo has had no notion of veracity in the 
Christian sense ; the savage of the hills has seen no reason why 
he shityuld restrain himself from drunken orgies. Neither 
Hindoo’ nor savage has the remotest conception of sexual 
purity in \the higher sense. To such the Gospel comes with 
power, but 1¥ is a power that works slowly in the mass, accord- 
ing tov natural laws and conditions; a power that may wipe out 


‘the guilt of idolatry and unchastity from the conscience, but 


never entirely eradicates such evils from the memory and the 
imagination. Yet it is impossible to point to any Native 
Church in India to which it would be necessary to send the 
reproaches and the warnings addressed by St Paul to the Church 
of Corinth. And if the Native Church of India has its own 
special temptations, due to its recent deliverance from idolatry, 
and to its being still overshadowed by ancestral hierarchies, it 
is as yet free from much of that formalism, all those bitter- 
nesses, and some even of those sins which flourish as tares 
amid the wheat of Western Christendom. Neither from their 
own example, nor in fairness from a consideration of the origin 
and position of the Native Christian converts, are the Churches 
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of Europe and America entitled to expect a higher spirituality 
than their own, or, at present, more rapid and extensive 
defections from heathenism and Islam. The well-informed 
observer who looks at the Church of India in the light of the 
history of Christianity, and of the laws according to which 
Scripture tells us the kingdom of heaven cometh, will rather 
thank God and take courage. 

The prospects of the Church of India are brighter than at 
any previous period. The Church seems to have passed that 
early stage of which St Paul said—* Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called.” Of 
Hindooism it is doubtless true, as it was of the old paganism, 
that God hath chosen the weak things, the base things, the 
despised things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty; yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things which are. But while no flesh may glory in His pres- 
ence, we may rejoice, that as years pass on, Christ shews His 
power as of old to yoke all that is wise and noble and great to His 
triumphal car—that kings are wise, and judges are instructed 
to “serve the Lord with fear.’ Just as St Paul’s inspired 
biographer more than once specially records how many sioyn- 
wéves believed, now not a few noble women and men in Berea, 
and now an Areopagite in Athens, till in time the em- 
peror himself bowed at the foot of the Cross; so it becomes 
us to mark how many «ieynuéves of India have acknowledged 
Christ, and defended and propagated His teaching, since the 
‘system of saturating all progress with Christian Aruth was 
established by Dr Duff. Brahminism has sent ids brightest 
ornaments in Krishna Mohun Banerjea and Pundit Nilakantha 
Gore, now ministers of Christ. Cultured teachers of Govern- \ 
ment schools, like Gunga Ram and Professor Ramchunder of 
Delhi; distinguished university graduates, like Kalee Mohun 
Banerjea; Government clerks enjoying large incomes, like 
Behari Lal Singh; deputy-magistrates, like Tarini Churn Mitter, 
have either sacrificed much to preach Christ to their countrymen, 
or as judges, merchants, and physicians, commend the truth 
by their lives, and seek to propagate it by their purses and 
their pens. Not less remarkable are the recent converts in 
Upper India from Islam. Of the Moulvies who conducted the 
controversy with the late Dr Pfander at Agra, three have 
yielded to the truth of Christ, and of these, two are very learned 
men—Moulvie Safdar Ali of Jubbulpore, and Imad-ood-deen, 
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who, before his death, was enabled to write one able work for 
his former co-religionists, and was ordained by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The army, too, has contributed its centurion to 
the ranks of the Church in the person of such an one as the 
late Fazil-i-Hakk, who, after exploring Kaffristan, suffered no 
little persecution in his determination to shew the Afghans 
what it is to be a Christian soldier. And in the family of the 
Dutts in Calcutta, sons of one who long held the position of 
a county court judge, we have an illustration of three house- 
holds joining the Church, after, indeed, much counsel from 
missionaries of the Free and English Churches, but in such a 
way, that the head of one of the families, who has published 
“Short Discourses on Scripture Subjects,” writes this preface 
to the work : 

“The want of independent religious thoughts drawn from holy Scrip- 
ture, and unrestricted by missionary or sectarian influence, has been 
remarked to be one of the faults of the Indian Church. The following 
Discourses will shew that such thoughts are not entirely absent. An 
attempt has been made in them to treat some of the deep questions of 
theology in a popular and pleasing form. How far this has been success- 
ful, others must decide; but as the unaided production of a native of 
Bengal, never brought up in any missionary institution, they cannot fail 
to be interesting to a large circle of readers.” 

A community of 350,000 souls, to say nothing of the Roman 
Cath olic Church, containing such members, who are increasing 
every year, and growing in prosperity, intelligence, and aggres- 
sive power every generation, will not rest long until it develops 
a social syistem, an ecclesiastical government, and a devotional 
ritual of its* own. It is no part of Christianity, it should be no 

obiectof Christian proselytism, to denationalise our Indian sub- 
jects in modes of thought, in forms of worship, in language, 
in simple instincts, in dress, in pure customs. But of all who 
have been born in or are still influenced by Hindooism, it may 
be said that their social system is so tainted, that much of it 
must be abandoned. Again, as in the marriage question, we 
find an analogy in the experience of the early Church, but in 
India the evil is far deeper than that Church ever knew. It 
was natural that the first missionaries should go to the ex- 
treme of seeking to transform their converts even in name and 
dress. But the time has come to let the Church of India grow 
spontaneously, helping it by counsel, but abstaining from forcing 
it into any social mould of our own. The questions of language, 
names, and dress, have been practically settled as they ought 
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“the discussion on the subject during the last two,’ years is a 
‘sign of the times, and ought to be hailed by a2] who seek 


‘from heathenism and darkness. We know the evils of idolatry and 
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to be, but the difficult ones of eating and amusements still 
remain for solution. Among the more wealthy and intelligent, 
the idea of an Indian Church differing from, and composed of 
the converts made by, the various sects of the West who have 
introduced their historical divisions and controversies into 
India, has been discussed for some time. One native minister 
of the Church of England has formally proposed that that 
Church in India may be so widened and broadened, by ceasing 
connection with the State, stopping the consecration of places, 
and omitting passages from the Prayer Book, as to embrace all. 
Another, a Presbyterian layman, would unite all non-episco- 
palians in a Church, every congregation of which, including 
Baptists who treated their dogma as non-essential, would 
send up a bishop and deacon to a general council or court. As 
to ritual, an ordained native minister, a Presbyterian, now, 
however, engaged in secular work, has proposed a liturgy for 
the united Church. This much is certain, that the xsthetics 
of an Oriental Church will be very different from those of its 
mother churches. This movement depends on the ability of 
the infant Church to dispense with the support of missionary 
committees in the West. It is probable that the prosperous,“ 
Churches of South India will soon receive a bishop of thexr 

own race, and the sooner this is conceded the better. Buté we 

fear it will be long till the evils wrought by the inevjtable 

introduction of western sectarianism into India are we ig by 
the successful establishment of an indigenous Churcf. Still 


proofs of the success of missionary work, and desire to trans‘, 
their machinery to new fields not yet evangelised. The advp- 
cate of a united non-episcopalian Church thus writes of the ° 
duty of such a Church to evangelise, and the annually increas- 
ing contributions of Native Christians for the support of their 
own ministers, and for missionary effort elsewhere, shews that 
the duty is not unheeded : 

“ Our Church must be a Missionary Church. We have all been rescued 


irreligion. We believe that those who are without Christ will perish. 
We know that the gospel alone can regenerate our people, that secular 
education cannot effect it ; and since it is our privilege to know the bless- 
ings of the gospel, which has enabled us to see the truth as it is in Jesus, 
let us not be selfish. Gratitude and love to our dear Saviour, and our 
duty to our benighted countrymen, ought to call forth our energies, and 
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make us undertake the blessed work of evangelising our countrymen. 
Europe and America have done much for our country, and are we to 
expect their sons to continue to help us if we do not help ourselves? It 
is true that a large number of our community are employed under Mis- 
sionary Societies, but asa body what have we done for India’s conversion ? 
Are not the brethren employed under the Missionary Societies paid for 
their work? So long as foreign pay is received by any of us for preach- 
ing the gospel to our own countrymen, good but uninformed men will 
have occasion to say, as one of them in a speech before the General As- 
sembly of his Church a short time ago said:—‘ Ordination ceased as the 
feeding of the converts ceased.’ Could this reproach have been cast on 
our native brethren employed in mission work, if it were not that they 
had to depend for their support on Foreign Missionary Societies? At the 
time these remarks were made by Dr Norman Macleod, we shewed them 
to be incorrect, but, brethren, the best contradiction we can give to this 
statement would be, not to write a few letters in the newspapers, but 
earnestly to enter ourselves into some missionary work, such as the forma- 
tion of a Tract Society, or the employment of native evangelists among 
our countrymen, and for whose support we must all pay something. You 
are not to suppose from this, that those who are employed under the 
European and American Societies are to give up their sacred calling. Our 
native ministers and teachers should know that they are not, like their 
European and American brethren, the exponents of the particular form 
.. 9f Church polity which these missionary societies represent. Their 
\ business i is simply to preach Christ crucified to their countrymen, and as 
Wong as they do that, these societies cannot interfere with their being 
ited together in one Native Church.” 






Niothing has been said of the question of missionary success. 
If the facts we have stated, if the one stubborn fact of the 
existente of such a Christian community and Church of 
350,000 souls, and its annual growth, have no meaning, argu- 
ment is at.n end. This is what God hath wrought by a hand- 
fof-men, destitute of what have been termed the five grand 
duxiliaries to their missionary labours which the apostles en- 
joyed—the power of working miracles, the gift of tongues, the 
use of one oral language, the universal power of one empire, 
and the cosmopolitan character of Jewish influence. Nor has 
any reference been made to the conflicting methods of mis- 
siouary operations, as denoted by the preaching and teaching 
systems. Both are equally evangelistic, the former when 
directed to the aboriginal and uneducated classes ; the latter 
when applied to the strongest fortifications of Hindooism and 
Mahomedanism, so as to saturate and consecrate the marvel- 
lous intellectual and material progress of India with divine 
truth, and to hasten indefinitely the disintegration of a corrupt 
society, fast becoming as hopeless as that of the Roman empire. 
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Of tae two, the more potent and successful, in Northern India 
at least, has been that of evangelising by schools and colleges, 
with which the Scotch Churches and the Church Missionary 
Society are so honourably identified. Since the Serampore 
missionaries projected, and Dr Duff elaborated, that policy, 
every othe: Protestant sect has been led by experience to fol- 
low it in the great cities, till now the capital of Calcutta and 
its suburbs alone enjoy the advantages of six great missionary 
colleges. These institutions are affiliated with the University, 
and are grathiaily making way on the State colleges, which are 
maintained for secular purposes only by large sums of public 
money, and are conducted by a numerous staff of English pro- 
fessors. 

Will the Native Church of India soon develop leaders, not 
in the party or ecclesiastical sense of that term, but men 
endowed above all with apostolic zeal, possessing that power 
of personal influence amounting to fascination which St Paul 
seems to have exercised and by which Orientals are so easily 
influenced, and not destivute of the gift of organisation? For 
centuries the Hindoo race of Southern Asia has failed to mani- 
fest any creative ability. The intellect of the Aryans seems 
dead. They colonised and civilised India before the Jewish 
polity was consolidated in Canaan, transforming even the 
savages of the south into the Tamil-speaking people. Gradually 
debased by Brahminism from the life and comparative Hurity 
of the Vedic days, the nobler instincts of the race foynd ex- 
“pression in Boodhism. But the corruption of priesttraft had 

> spread too deep, and the energy of the Aryans at’ unce cul- 
‘minated in the expulsion of Boodhism from the peninsula, ard 
expired in the effort. Greek, Greco-Scythian, Arab, Turk, 
Mongol, Persian, and Pathan invader succeeded invader, while 
car elder Aryan brothers settled down into that calm whieh 
las ever since marked the Hindoo, a calm that seems to be 
eternal, but is only the outward expression of spiritual para- 
lysis and intellectual death. The race who gave a civilisation 
to Southern Asia, that has influenced the thought and the 
language of Europe in a way which all the wisdom of /the 
Egyptians has failed to do, has been prostrate, receptive, imi- 
tative only for these fifteen hundred years, since it rejected the 
protest of Boodhism and drove the opponents of caste forth 
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from its midst to found hierarchies in Ceylon and Burna, in 
Central Asia and China. So it refused Islam, save at the 
point of the sword, and it is not too much to say thet more 
than one-half of the Mussulmans in India at the present day 
are the descendants of those who were forcibly circumcised. 
It had a last chance of revivification, as Islam had of proving 
whether it had vitality enough to re-establish the glories of 
Akbar and Aurangzebe, in 1857. Then, in spite of the previ- 
ous warnings of Lord Dalhousie, the necessities of the Crimean 
War left India to be garrisoned by less thar forty thousand 
English soldiers. The Mussulman saw his opportunity; the 
Hindoo pensioned prince and full-fed sepey were induced to 
join. In all northern and central India some twenty-five 
thousand English soldiers, aided by a few loyal mercenaries, 
kept Hindoo and Mussulman at bay, though the latter pos- 
sessed the largest arsenals and the old capitals of Delhi, Agra, 
and Lucknow, until reinforcements arrived. If ever the indi- 
genous religions and races had a chaace, it was then. But not 
a leader appeared. Not one man avose of a higher order of 
intellect or even of ordinary strategy than the freebooter 
Tantia Topee, whose only skill wes that of the brigand when 
“hunted to the death. As Hindoo thought, and art, and 
aggressiveness in every form perished after the Boodhist pro- 
test. and the Mussulman invasions, so the glorious art of the 
Mogils, unrivalled even in Spain, has disappeared under our 
rule. But for this paralysis of Hindoo and Muslim we would 
not be ii? India. If India was given to us before 1857, and 
was ther vestored to us after a series of victories which savoured 
# the miraculous almost as much as those which light up the 
pages of the Old Testament, surely historical analogy may 
justify us in the conviction that it will be the part of Chris- 
tianity to give to India, along with that salvation which the 
gospel alone reveals, a new national life—a renewed aggressive 
power, because a eal creative force. Christianity is not only 
‘bringing a Church but a nation to the birth. Christian Eng- 
' Jamd is doing for India what Christianised Rome did for Europe, 
so that as the old paganism perishes the Hindoo shall begin a 
new existence far more glorious than its sages ever anticipated 
in the most extravagant of their metempsychosis dreams. 
Not, only historical analogy, but the nature of Christianity 
itselif entitles us to expect that He who is the Life and the 
\ 
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Light of men, and was lifted up to draw all men unto Him, 
will develop through His Church new intellectual and spiritual 
forces even in the calm, the passive, the brooding Asiatic of 
the south. If we may not look for a Paul now or hereafter in 
the Church of India, we are entitled to expect, we are re- 
quired to labour and pray for, many a Barnabas and Apollos 
in its Antiochs and Alexandrias. The hope that the time is 
at hand when the Spirit shall send forth such is bound up in 
the development of an indigenous Church. 

To hasten such a result, and to enter upon new fields in the 
vast extent of India as the Native Church attains to the ideal 
of self-development, every student of theology, every young 
evangelist, is summoned to consider his fitness. For all, for 
the preacher who would bring in the simple aborigines of the 
hills to the Church of Christ, for the scholarly educationist who 
would daily grapple with the difficultics of the young and 
cultivated Hindoo, there is need, there is room. To the eye 
of the observer who has been for years in the front of Hindoo- 
ism, and returns to see the bitterness and sectarianism of many 
of the churches of the West, Christianity, or rather ecclesias- 
ticism, here would seem to be congested. No churches have 
gained such triumphs in India as the Presbyterian. Why do 
they now hesitate in the conflict? May there go forth from 
the halls and pulpits of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
United Kingdom and America many who shall be blessed by 
God to do more for the evangelisation of India than has been 
accomplished even by the noble band which includes such 
names as Mackay, Ewart, and Macdonald in Calcutta, Ander- 
son in Madras, Nisbet in Bombay, and Hislop in Nagpore,— 
all gone to render an account, and receive the reward of their 
stewardship; and such men as the missionaries of the Free, 
United Presbyterian, and Established Churches who are still 
in the field. May those venerable missionaries, Drs Duff and 
Wilson, whom God has still spared to His Church, after the 
heroic labours of more than the third of a century in Eastern 
and Western India, see many coming forth, as generation 
succeeds generation, to complete gloriously the building the 
foundations of which they have been honoured so firmly to 
lay ! 

GEORGE SMITH. 
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Art. IV.—The Union of Churches. 


(er is a deep ecclesiastical tendency at work across the 

whole breadth of Christendom at the present hour in 
favour of some undefined organic changes, which are expected 
to heal our ancient schisms, and restore the visible unity of the 
Church. This tendency or impulse has sprung up alike in 
Christian and anti-christian communities, and curiously re- 
sembles that new element in politics—the spirit of nationality, 
the tendency of peoples to group themselves according to their 
natural affinities—which is now exercising such a controlling 
or disturbing effect upon all the nations of Europe. And just 
as this new power is at present dissolving heterogeneous com- 
binations on the one hand, or removing unnatural insulations 
on the other, to restore the natural relationships which link 
man to man, an expectation has been formed that, through the 
clearer and more commanding apprehension of the fundamental 
principles of faith and discipline, and the due subordination of 
inferior questions, the various branches of the Church of Christ 
may gradually coalesce into far fewer and larger masses, so as 
to present to the world a fuller and more impressive image of 
Christian unity. We can imagine the meaning of all these 
movements toward Christian union, on the part, at least, of 
evangelical bodies, to be essentially this: that the Christians 
of our age begin to yearn after that consciousness which the 
primitive Christians so vividly possessed, the consciousness of 
a oneness in Christ deeper than local and sectarian differences ; 
that, though they have become accustomed for ages to an ab- 
normal condition of things, the ancient ideal is not wholly 
forgotten ; and that the great want of unifying power in Protes- 
tantism, the anomalies and abuses which disfigure some of its 
fairest portions, the unsettled and uneasy state of religious 
belief within its bosom, the narrow and imperfect development 
of its Church life, and the tendency to schism which is still at 
work over its whole extent,render it necessary that all evangelical 
Churches should be thrown into the crucible of organic change, 
and that the spirit of this reforming age should be turned to 
the completion of that work which was begun but arrested in 
its progress two hundred years ago. It is felt that by present 
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processes there is little likelihood of the Church of Christ ever 
attaining that organic unity which ought to be the perfect 
representation of the inward spiritual unity in which alone we 
look for the fulfilment of our Lord’s communion prayer ; and 
the question is still anxiously asked: “Is this standing apart! 
to continue for ever? Is division to pass from functional dis- 
ease into the structural type of Church organisation ?”? 
Questions of this kind suggest themselves to the considera- 
tion of every pious mind. We regard this impulse toward union 
as, on the whole, an undoubtedly good sign, for Churches when 
they are dead neither unite nor divide; they simply stagnate. 
They have no triumphs of principle; and they scorn such tri- 
umphs. We cannot but rejoice in them at all times, whether 
they lead to union or separation; and one of the best proofs that 
ecclesiastical separations in the past may have been prompted 
by right and lofty motives is that, on proper occasions, they are 
followed by a tendency to union. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that hitherto the triumphs of principle have been mostly 
confined to cases of ecclesiastical separation ; it is a melancholy 
fact, that in the history of the Church, whose essential ideas are 
unity and love, instances of division have been counted by hun- 
dreds, and instances of reconciliation only by units. Now, what- 
ever opinion may be formed concerning particular projects of 
union, there can be no doubt that at present there is a tendency 
to admit a larger number of open questions on non-essential 
points than in former times was considered allowable. The 
tendency of the times points evidently to a larger measure of 
comprehension in the constitution and fellowship of Churches, 
though it is greatly held in check by the fear that comprehen- 
sion would degenerate into latitudinarianism, and the Church 
of Christ become a Babel of discordant elements. We must 
also remember that the course of events has prepared the way 
for the termination of some ancient separations. There are 
controversies from time to time which are settled, not by argu- 
ment, but by events. Perhaps, more correctly it may be said, 
the controversies pass into abeyance. The question of slavery 
was discussed by the American Churches for generations with- 


! Jixorraciai—translated ‘‘ seditions”—literally, ‘‘ standings apart” (Gal. 
v. 20). 


* The Bishop of Adelaide’s Correspondence with the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. 
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out leading to any visible advantage on either side; but the 
war lifted it decisively out of the region of argument, and put 
an end to the strife of books and pamphlets. In exactly the 
same manner, the Voluntary controversy is passing rapidly into 
abeyance ; for whereas once religion was, without exception, 
entrenched within State institutions, now, all over the world, 
it is being rapidly and totally dissevered from State influence 
and support. We may hold whatever opinions we will upon 
the duty of the State to support religion by civil establish- 
ments; but the course of events is rapidly foreclosing all dis- 
cussion. Separation between Church and State has been 
carried out in nearly all the colonies of Great Britain ; and the 
immediate effect has been the amalgamation of Presbyterian 
denominations abroad, and a new and happier relation between 
all the different evangelical bodies. It is also noticeable that, 
of late years, there has been a very perceptible growth of 
kindly and liberal feeling between the members of various 
Churches; and the interchange of courtesies between Church- 
men and Dissenters especially has been on a larger scale than 
anything to which we have been accustomed. There have been 
occasional instances of Episcopal and Dissenting ministers 
assisting at each others’ services ; and in the discussions of con- 
gresses, there has been a disposition on the part of Episcopal 
clergymen and laymen to accept hints and adopt usages from 
other bodies, besides a more liberal understanding of Noncon- 
formist scruples, and an almost entire absence of recrimina- 
tory allusions to dissent. Episcopal clergymen are found as 
strenuous as Nonconformists in condemning the Act of Uni- 
formity, and reprobating the treatment of Baxter, Bunyan, 
and De Foe at the hands of a High Church government. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, in the midst of an atmosphere so 
favourable to toleration and forbearance, at the existence of 
projects of union, more or less comprehensive, which are being 
discussed over the whole length and breadth of Christendom. 
In proceeding to discuss these various projects of union in 
the light of Bible principles, we can see clearly that the question 
of union between two or more Churches in any particular case 
is not to be settled by the fact that union is a commanded duty. 
The union of Churches may be expedient, or advantageous, or 
gratifying to Christian feeling; but it cannot be carried out 
merely on these grounds. The Duke of Argyll imagines that 
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unions are sometimes sought for strategic reasons, and not from 
that congeniality of views and feelings which is necessary to 
constitute a union worthy of the name. But unions of this 
nature are seldom likely to be realised. In the majority of 
past schemes to secure it, mere policy has been far too apparent. 
Neither are all secessions, nor separations as such, to be 
absolutely condemned, for it may be by secessions alone that 
the true unity of the Church may be maintained. The Church 
can never cease to be divisive so long as there is a possibility 
of its being corrupted in faith or discipline. It is error that 
breaks unity, and if it becomes so rampant and intolerant that 
truth can have no place, separation is not only a commanded 
duty, but the only way in which the truth may be conserved. 
It would be folly to amalgamate discordant elements ; for you 
only thus prepare the way for new secessions, and pay dearly 
for your unity. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of unity as between Christ and believers 
and between believers themselves, and that “all the legitimate 
manifestations of this unity must be referrible to the Spirit's 
presence.” It follows, therefore, that the unity which is essential 
to the being of a Church is not unity of organisation but unity 
of life. Romanists and Anglicans hold by a visible unity, and 
regard the idea of invisible unity as the baseless figment 
of ultra-Protestant sectarianism. They pervert the prayer of 
Christ from its proper meaning, for there is clearly nothing in 
it that can be held to point to a union that is merely outward 
and governmental. It is a union purely spiritual; it aims at 
something deeper and holier than the external incorporation 
of professing Christians binding themselves to the observance 
of a common ritual and polity ; for we can easily understand 
such a body outwardly governed in obedience to a common 
order, yet so divided and torn by heresies on the most fun- 
damental points as to be very far from fulfilling the spirit 
or the letter of our Saviour’s prayer. The union that is essen- 
tial to the being of a Church is not, then, that union which 
Christians of all denominations so eagerly desire, namely, an 
entire agreement, even in things external and circumstantial, 
manifesting itself in an outward harmony of profession, practice, 
and administration, so far as this can be accomplished without 
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compromise of principle. It follows, therefore, that a Church 
may be a true Church without unity of organisation. 

It is evident, however, that there was to be external fellow- 
ship as well as inward union in the Church of Christ. Accor- 
dingly, we find, in New Testament times, there was an outward 
union of Churches, so far as a common government, the general 
order of a common worship, the profession of a common creed, 
the preaching of the same gospel, and the celebration of the same 
sacraments were concerned. The effect of this outward union 
was, that a member of the Church at Corinth would be received 
into the membership of the Church at Ephesus, or Antioch, or 
Jerusalem, or in any other part of the world. He was free of 
all the Churches. Strictly, however, he belonged not to these 
many Churches, but to one; he was in communion, not with so 
many local societies, but with the one catholic Church of the 
Redeemer. Yet, we are to remember there were divisions of 
doctrinal sentiment in most of the Churches, chiefly between 
Jewish and Gentile converts, but none of the questions, 
though disputed with so much vehemence and warmth as to 
demand the interference of an apostle, seemed to the early 
Christians sufficiently grave or fundamental to justify a breach 
of communion. How, then, can it have come to pass that 
Christendom is now so rent asunder by sects, and that the visible 
unity which wasso conspicuous a recommendation of Christianity 
in apostolic times is now so conspicuously absent from the 
Church of Christ? The answer is simply that it has come to 
pass through the development of error in the Church to a 
height unparalleled in apostolic times. Opposite opinions in 
doctrine, and as to the forms of administration and modes of 
worship, have led to apparently irreconcilable breaches; which 
have been perpetuated from age to age almost since the days of 
the apostles ; some of these breaches being perfectly causeless 
and unjustifiable, and others amply justified by the Scripture 
command to withdraw from the fellowship of corrupt and 
apostate systems. Some periods of Church history have been 
remarkably prolific of breaches. It has always been a curious 
question, why, within so short a time after the Lutheran 
Reformation, Protestantism broke up into so many sects, with 
a tendency to separatism to which the schisms of the fourth 
and fifth centuries were little or nothing. The question is 
undoubtedly difficult of solution. It should be remembered, 
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however, that Christianity was far more deeply corrupted in 
the sixteenth century than in the fourth or fifth. (Déllinger 
admits that the Reformation saved Romanism itself from 
sinking back into Paganism.) The circle of Romish error 
was far wider in the time of Luther than in that of Augus- 
tine,—individual errors were more fully developed and more 
accurately formulated,—and there was, therefore, a greater 
antecedent probability of differences arising among those who 
combated opinions covering so wide an area, than if the area 
had been very much smaller ; while there was the further like- 
lihood that Protestantism would be divided by at least two 
tendencies, one exhibiting a reluctance to break with the 
Catholic past, and, therefore, to conserve, through reverence 
for antiquity and a spirit of compromise, a large number of 
Romish usages and forms; the other, returning to the elder 
antiquity of apostolic times for the truest pattern of doctrine, 
ritual, and polity. Besides, the question of Church-government 
which rent Protestantism into so many parties at the Reforma- 
tion seems never to have occupied the mind of the Church in 
the Augustinian age. It came up virtually for the first time 
at the Reformation with all the resultant divergences of opinion 
andadministration; these divergences being all the greater from 
the twofold tendency above mentioned, to decide questions of 
this kind by the authority of Scripture in the one case, and in 
the other, by the uncertain light of primitive tradition. It is an 
undoubted fact, that any Church which attempts to ground its 
order or discipline upon tradition, is more certain to foster 
schisms within its bosom than other Churches, and to prepare 
the way for a separatism of the most self-destructive order. 
Compare England with Scotland during the century after the 
Reformation. Scotland had almost no sects; while England, 
as Edwards in his “Gangrena” informs us, produced more new 
sects in the four years following the downfall of Prelacy in the 
reign of Charles L., than the Church had seen since the days of 
the apostles. There is a touch of exaggeration in this account, 
but the “Gangrena” itself contains a wonderful story of the 
separatists of the Puritan age. 

Such, then, being the condition of Christendom, rent by 
divisions and distracted by heresies, we must remember the 
extent of these divergences incoming to estimate the possibilities 
of union. No outward union is of the slightest consequence, 
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except so far as it tends to realise the inward spiritual unity 
which was the object of Christ’s communion prayer. That 
unity, wrought by the Holy Spirit, is based upon truth, holiness, 
and love ; and thus, and thus only, are Christians one spiritual 
body. “Suppose now that all Christians were perfectly sub- 
mitted to the guidance of the Spirit, there would be a perfect 
agreement which would draw them all into a single, visible 
organisation.” The continued existence of denominations is, 
therefore, only a too evident proof of the imperfection of this 
spiritual unity. We submit, then, that true unity must come 
as a living development from within, and not a mechanical 
operation from without; each severed part receiving a higher 
vitality, and therewith a stronger assimilating power; and 
then, what God has joined together man shall not keep asun- 
der. Truth is an essential element of this deeper unity. A 
movement for union may be either good or evil; everything 
will depend upon the truth and value of the doctrines which 
are selected as the grounds of union; for it is possible that 
Churches, in attempting to heal ancient schisms, may exalt 
matters of trivial importance into fundamental truths, and 
sacrifice bonds of union already existing to the detriment of 
truth, holiness, and peace. He would be a zealous unionist, 
for example, who would venture to say that the duty of 
separation does not still exist in regard to the Roman Catholic 
Church, which stands openly condemned for the sin of sacrificing 
fundamental truth. But when we come to consider the position 
of the various Protestant denominations, which are substantially 
agreed in the reception of the Reformation theology, though 
greatly divided upon subordinate points of ritual and ad- 
ministration, any proposal to unite them in a single body is 
surrounded by a host of difficulties. A very difficult question 
is, What are the vital points which must be conserved at all 
hazards in any such project of union ? or, where is the test to 
discriminate between a point of faith proper and an opinion 
for which no man may rend the Church without schism ? 
What is the nature or kind of opinion in theology which 
justifies and calls for the formation of a separate denomination? 
These questions thus put, suggest that there is something 
more precious than unity, and for the sake of which we must 
even be prepared to sacrifice unity itself. It would never do 
to attempt an ecclesiastical union based on loose and vague 
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notions of the importance of doctrinal truth. Plausible and 
liberal as such a proposal may appear, it will not bear a 
moment’s scriptural examination. All latitudinarian schemes 
are based upon an indifference to*religious truth. Their sup- 
porters can tolerate all forms of religious belief in others, for 
there is truth hid under them all, which they are liberal and 
large-minded enough to acknowledge.'' But we cannot allow 
ourselves to approve any project of union, that even under the 
pretence of exalting spiritual life, depreciates dogma. It is 
absurd to talk of Church-life now-a-days as being “regulated by 
intellectual formulas rather than by living trust and close union 
with the Redeemer;” as if there were any necessary incon- 
sistency between the two things, as if Paul, a man of undoubted 
holiness, had not been one of the greatest “intellectual for- 
mulists” in theology; and the most pious movements of Church- 
history—the Reformation, Puritanism, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury Revival—had not been those most distinctly theological. 
The fact is, that the moment a Church ceases to be dogmatic, 
it ceases to be religious. This was the case with the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland in the eighteenth century. 
The literature of the Church during that cold and dry period 
was moral, critical, philosophical, but it ceased to be positive, 
authoritative, and, in a word, evangelical in its utterance. 
With regard to the vital points of truth which must be 
conserved at all hazards, there can be no doubt that our ideas 
upon this question are to a great extent formed on the histori- 
cal events of the Reformation, and perhaps, of later times. 
The necessity which had arisen for an entire revolt from the 
Romish system, compelled men to review the very foundations 
of Christian theology, and to frame elaborate definitions of 
belief. If there had been no Roman apostacy to deface the 
truth for a whole millennium, no Pelagianism in the fifth, and 
no Arminianism in the seventeenth century, our confessions and 
creeds would undoubtedly have been very much shorter, and 
would have exhibited far less of that “ polemic hardness” of 
which some writers, perhaps unreasonably, complain. The 
Nicene creed is shorter than the Westminster Confession of 


1 It is men of this class who hide themselves in a sublime mysticism of 
ultra-spiritual phraseology, which sends men broken-hearted to ruin, They 
hate fixed articles of faith as inconsistent with free inquiry, though it is 
hard to understand how they should be more inconsistent with free inquiry 
in a Church than in an individual. 
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Faith, simply because the one had to deal with a single 
heresy, and the other, with a whole host of heresies. It would 
be useless to attempt a reconstruction of Christendom on the 
basis of the Nicene creed, which is accepted with the most 
perfect unanimity by all the Churches of the east and west, 
both apostate and evangelical. Neither would it help matters 
much, to propose a union of Churches on the basis of funda- 
mental truth ; for the difficulty, as already hinted, is to know 
precisely where to draw the line between truths fundamental 
and non-fundamental. The distinction did undoubtedly exist 
in apostolic times; but no definite line seems to have been 
drawn separating those doctrines, respecting which coincidence 
was exacted, from those on which diversity was allowed. 
Christians might err by placing too little or too much on 
either side of the line, and their forbearance might be either 
too comprehensive or too contracted. If, by fundamental truth, 
is meant truth necessary to salvation, then, when you proceed 
to ask what doctrines are essential to salvation, your difficulty 
is only beginning. Different sects will differ as to the number 
and character of the necessary doctrines. Are the five points 
of Calvinism necessary to salvation? Multitudes of pious 
people reject them as unscriptural; though it might be fairly 
alleged on the other side, that Calvinism forms a latent ele- 
ment, if not in their doctrinal system, at least in their devo- 
tional life. It seems too late to comprehend Calvinists and 
Arminians in one denomination, for the success of the experi- 
ment in the Church of England is far from encouraging. The 
truth concerning Church government is certainly not funda- 
mental, yet the history of the Church shews, that diversity 
upon points of organisation, ritual, and discipline, more than 
differences about doctrine, has practically created existing 
divisions in the Church. Is there any immediate likelihood 
of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Independents, working 
together under a common system of government? The 
question of liturgies may also be instanced. Presbyterians on 
the continent use liturgies; Presbyterians in these kingdoms 
do not. They held, and still hold, that the compulsory use of 
a liturgy is inconsistent with Christian liberty, and that the 
disposition to use such forms, as a general rule, decreases with 
the increase of intelligence and spirituality; but the real 
question presented to them in other days, was not, Liturgy or 
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no liturgy? but whether they would submit to the liturgy of 
the Church of England, which was framed on the avowed 
principle of departing as little as possible from Roman Catholic 
forms. It required them to kneel at the communion, a posture 
which was so associated with the worship of the host, that 
many left the Church of England principally on that account. 
Here then, on a non-fundamental point, they refused compli- 
ance. It is supposed, however, that a strong case might be 
made for a union, on the basis of a few simple evangelical 
truths, by reasoning like this: the difference between Christians 
and anti-Christians is not, that the one class holds fundamental 
truth which the other rejects, or that the one holds errors from 
which the other is free; but that “the one class, whatever 
may be their errors, holds them in such proportion and subor- 
dination to the truth, as not seriously to impair their vitality, 
and integrity ; while the other holds errors of such magnitude, 
and in such admixture with the truth, as to paralyze its power, 
and turn it into a lie.” We know that the influence of error 
on man’s faith and life is a deep secret, for much of its effect 
depends, as Robert Hall remarks, not only upon the nature 
of the error, but upon the degree of attention it occupies in 
the mind, and the extent to which it tends to coalesce with the 
weaker parts of man’s moral constitution, while the force of 
counteracting principles is by no means to be left out of 
account. It is on grounds like these that we have no difficulty 
in recognising the genuine Christian character of many 
Romanists, and the high type of devout life reached by such 
men as the Jansenists, Fenelon, Thomas & Kempis, the 
Marquis de Renti, Gregory Lopez, Bernard, and Anselm. To 
explain the relation which such men held to the strangely 
blended system of the papacy is not so easy. How did they 
escape the poison so dexterously mingled with the truth ? how 
did its penances, relics, sacerdotal theories, and the picture of 
the papacy itself, influence them, and in what way were they 
protected from its dangers? But, after all, it is not urged that 
a union should be formed between Romanists and Protestants 
merely because there are pious Romanists. In settling the 
terms of Church communion, or in deciding what truth is 
necessary to be conserved in any proposed re-arrangement of 
Church communion, we cannot be influenced by isolated facts 
of this nature. 
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It has also been urged that, as there were distinctly 
rationalistic as well as distinctly ritualistic tendencies in some 
of the New Testament Churches, and as the apostles did not 
countenance or advise a breach of communion,! as the only 
method of conserving the truth, evangelical Churches are not 
now justified in standing apart on account of their differences 
of doctrine or polity. The apostles did not certainly expect a 
perfection in knowledge in the primitive Christians, any more 
than a perfection of holiness ; the one was no more essential to 
the idea of a Christian than the other; but the condition of 
the Church in the first century was vastly different from the 
condition of the Church now. The Church then contained the 
germs—and merely the germs—of a host of heresies, which 
have since sprung up to corrupt and divide the Church; the 
apostles fought against all these heresies with all the force of 
argument and authority ; and their personal presence may have 
gone far to repress the tendency, on the part of Christians under 
the spell of false teachers, to break up into sects. But the ques- 
tion never came up in that age,—or at least, it did not need 
to come up,—what would have been the duty of Christians, 
if the Church had been corrupted then as it is corrupted now ? 
What would have been their duty, if the anti-Christ already 
in the Church had been developed then to the full measure 
of his present portentous proportions? Separation, unquestion- 
ably. But what would have been their duty, if, in apostolic 
days, the Arminian controversy had arisen to distract the 
Church, or questions of Church government necessitating dis- 
tinct forms of denominational existence? This is a more 
difficult question. Of course there was no Arminian contro- 
versy, though the apostle Paul, in the ninth of Romans, meets 
the two great objections to the doctrine of God’s decrees which 
Arminians still offer to the doctrine, shewing either, that the 
apostle anticipated such objections, or that some of the early 
Christians may have suggested them. But the presence of an 
apostle, with the opportunity thus afforded for particular explan- 
ations, would prevent the misunderstanding of Calvinism and 
the development of Pelagian or Arminian error. It is true, 


! A breach of communion may be effected in two ways: the Church may, 
in the exercise of discipline, cast out errorists ; or, if the errorists are so 
powerful in numbers and influence as to defy discipline, the duty of with- 
drawal becomes necessary. There is separation in both these cases, and both 
on scriptural grounds and by express scriptural command. 
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that there was error notwithstanding, in many of the Churches ; 
but when Paul was at Rome, or Corinth, or Ephesus, or Colosse, 
he could explain his own epistles by word of mouth, with a 
minuteness and care that did at all events repress all but the 
most arrogant heretics. These took their proper place outside 
the Church. Suppose, however, that Arminianism had arisen 
and infected the Church to any considerable extent, what in 
that case would have been the position of Arminians? In- 
side or outside the Church? The apostle warned Christians 
to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and to withdraw from every brother that did not walk 
after the tradition. But suppose the discipline of the Church 
could not be exercised against a party which had become pre- 
dominant,—a party distinctly Arminian, though holding 
much gospel truth, and giving undoubted evidence of Christian 
character and life—-what would have been the duty of the 
Church in these delicate and difficult circumstances? It 
would have been impossible to hold Calvinistic and Arminian 
Christians in the same communion; the din of controversy 
would have never died away; peace would have been sacri- 
ficed ; and charity all but killed. This is the difficulty. The 
case did not exist in Paul’s day, but if it had, it would, we 
believe, have settled itself, simply by Calvinists withdrawing 
from Arminians, or Arminians from Calvinists. The breach 
of Christendom would have been begun, and the guilt would 
have rested upon the errorists. 

The great obstacle, then, to union is the existence of errors, 
more or less injurious and malignant, the difficulty of main- 
taining practical unity and peace in a body composed of 
heterogeneous materials, and the righteous claims of scrupu- 
lous and well-instructed consciences. For even if it were 
possible to draw the line between an article of faith proper 
and an opinion, so as to determine what particular doctrines 
belong to the one class, and what to the other, there would 
still be the difficulty arising out of considerations affecting 
the peace of the Church and the claims of conscience. No 
union need be attempted that will lead to new separations. 
It has been fairly said that, if a project of union necessarily 
involves any compromise of creed or duty amounting to 
what is wrong, we may regret separation as a thing which in 
itself involves sin on one side or another; but we cannot go 
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forward to a union which involves other, and, perhaps, greater 
sin. The question for unionists to consider is, How far it may 
be possible to induce churches to recognise a greater number 
of open questions as involving no surrender of truth on either 
side. The apostle Paul in his epistle to the Philippians 
throws out a powerful suggestion upon this point :—“ Let us, 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; and if in 
anything ye be otherwise-minded [rather “ variously-minded ”} 
God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing.” The suggestion, translated into the 
circumstances of the present hour, is simply this, that if the 
ministers and members of different Christian churches would 
now walk together so far as they are agreed, their differences 
would diminish. And no unions are possible unless there be 
a large amount of agreement upon primary and secondary 
questions. But there are controversies from time to time 
passing into abeyance; there are church usages and even 
church opinions which are being held loosely, because they 
fail to serve the practical needs of the hour; and there is a 
diminishing tenacity in the hold with which ideas more 
ancient than reasonable are maintained; all pointing to a 
greater convergence of opinion and action among the different 
sections of Protestant Christendom as in evident and happy 
progress. 


We are now in a position to consider some of the projects 
of union which have been proposed for restoring the visible 
unity of Christendom. There is no difficulty in deciding on 
the character of the project for a union of the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican Churches. The readiness of the Anglo-Catholic 
party to sink into deeper error than they have yet reached, is 
a fact of almost incredible import. It can only be explained 
on the theory of Dr Newman, that Anglo-Catholicism is not a 
substantive religion at all, not a fixed religion such as that 
which furnishes the mould in which nations have been cast, 
but a via media, a mere modification or transition-state, 
either of Romanism or Protestantism, and must always be 
verging toward one orother. The idea of an alliance with the 
Greek Church is far from novel. Nearly a century and a half 
ago, a correspondence took place on the subject, which “was 
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to be renewed at some future and more convenient oppor- 
tunity”; and when, some years ago, the Gorham decision 
sorely afflicted Tractarian consciences, many of them thought 
of turning to the east with the expectation of finding in the 
Greek Church a secure asylum from the simple gospel, a via 
media between Romanism and the truth. Mr Palmer was the 
apostle of this movement, and adopted means the most humili- 
ating, as well as arguments the most subtle, to accomplish his 
cherished object. Matters have progressed since then; for it 
appears that there is a large party—Dr Pusey says, 8000—in 
the Anglican Church who are willing to blend their own heresies 
with those of the Greek and Roman Churches. 

Now, this movement may be right or wrong, but there is no 
presumption in its favour arising out of the obligations of 
Christian union. It must be judged on its merits in the light 
of Scripture, on the value of the doctrines it selects, as com- 
pared with those it rejects as grounds of union, and on the 
tendency of this selection to increase rather than diminish the 
divergence from Scripture doctrine. It must be remembered, 
in the first place, that all three Churches find their idea of the 
Church in a purely external organisation, and equally reject 
the distinction between the visible and the invisible church. 
The Anglican believes in the possibility of union because the 
three communities represent the collective body of churches 
episcopally constituted, and possessing the grace of lineal 
succession from the apostles. But where, on this supposition, 
is there that inward, spiritual unity which is essential to the 
being of a church, that unity which manifests itself in a com- 
mon faith, holiness, and love? It is a mockery to speak of a 
congeries of discordant elements—of churches differing in 
doctrine, discipline, worship, and everything save the single 
element of episcopal government, and alienated, repellant, 
and anathematising—as one in any sense whatever. How, 
indeed, can they be one while disowning all unity with one 
another? Such a project of union stands condemned at once 
on the ground that it selects as a basis points of agreement 
which are not truths but errors, and which become doubly 
mischievous from the new stress and importance which are 
laid upon them. The dogma of the apostolic succession, so 
incredible and so unhistorical,—in fact, a piece of absurd and 
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degrading materialism,—is the cardinal error, as it is the 
cardinal link to connect the three churches. 

Another important element in the case is, that this union 
contemplates the exclusion of the nonconformists of England, 
as well as all the continental churches without exception. 
When the project was first mooted, it was suggested in some 
quarters that the continental churches, and especially the 
Lutheran, should be included in this large fellowship. Dr 
Pusey immediately denounced the proposal as incompatible 
with the conscientious convictions of his Anglo-Catholic friends. 
Dean Alford might well say, that “in estimating the elements 
of that Christendom for whose union we hope and pray, we 
had no right to refuse to include—we had no right to overlook 
—these vast bodies of Christians who surround us at home.” 
But the object is clearly to draw farther and farther away 
from the unity of Bible doctrine. We do not believe that 
there is much to choose on the part of Anglicans between the 
Greek and Latin Churches on the score of doctrinal purity. 
For ignorance, for general superstition, for gross idolatry, for 
prevalent demoralisation, the Greek is perhaps worse than the 
Latin. No doubt Dean Stanley praises it for its strict tolera- 
tion of all divergent creeds and worship, and De Maistre 
lamented that many of its members were ardent admirers of 
Calvin ; and other testimonies might be quoted to prove that 
there is not a little that is pure and scriptural within its pale. 
But it is useless to conceal the fact. that, in spite of some 
evangelical theses in its creed, the truth has been overlaid, 
eluded, and rendered to a great extent ineffectual by the intro- 
duction of opinions and ceremonies which entirely subvert the 
truth. It has succeeded, in common with the Roman Church, 
in materialising Christianity to a frightful degree ; for they 
both assume, as the basis of all their ceremonies, the sensuous- 
ness of man’s religious being, and meet this by an apparatus 
of materialism set in motion by the hands of a priesthood. 

However, you cannot unite with people who will not enter- 
tain the proposal. The temper of negotiating parties ought 
to be very conciliatory ; but from the very first publication of 
the proposal, the Greek and Roman parties—but especially 
the last—met the advances of the Anglicans with cold and 
disdainful repulsion. There is some reason to believe that 
the Papal Infallibility dogma has not improved its chances of 
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success. The Bishop of Orleans, in arguing against the dogma 
before the Vatican Council, speaking of the supremacy of the 
Pope, as keeping the Greek Church apart, said: “What 
we mean to do now is to raise a new and higher barrier be- 
tween you and us. A ditch separates us; we are going to 
make an abyss of it.” Union is now impossible. The preju- 
dice in the mind of a Russian against the see of Rome is deep 
and undying, and any project of union would rouse and rend 
the empire. It is equally probable that the Infallibility dogma 
has given a severe shock to the Anglo-Catholic party. Dr 
Pusey, their leader, is a Romanist of the type of Dupin and 
Bossuet, for he would acknowledge the primacy of the Pope; 
but he argued most ably in his Hirenicon against the dogma 
of the Infallibility, as well as against the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the monstrous excesses of Mariolatry. He hoped that 
the Church of Rome would sanction such a modified interpre- 
tation of the decrees of the Council of Trent as would not 
contradict a relaxed interpretation of the Thirty-Nine Articles ; 
but, after the Vatican proceedings of 1870, he must now see 
that the Anglicans can expect no indulgence, that they must 
accept all the claims of the Church of Rome to be the one 
Church, with its assumption of apostolicity, catholicity, unity, 
and infallibility, its excommunication and anathematisation of 
all other churches, including the Church of England itself. 
Dr Pusey deceives himself in speaking of the Anglican Church 
as “independent” of the Roman in the same sense as the 
African was in the days of Augustine; for he knows well that 
it is cut off from the Roman communion by excommunication. 
Even the Hirenicon has been placed in the Index side by 
side with Ecce Homo. Is Dr Pusey’s last hope gone ? 

We have next to consider another grand project of union, 
that which contemplates a union of the Church of England 
with the powerful and flourishing Nonconformist churches 
of these kingdoms. This project assumes different shapes. 
There are some Episcopalians, like Bishop Wordsworth of 
Scotland, who invite Presbyterians, Independents, and Metho- 
dists, simply to merge their existence in the Established 
Church. Their idea of Christian union is certainly very 
simple: the adoption, without farther stay or hesitation, of 
Episcopal principles by all who are not Episcopalians. There 
is, again, an evangelical party in the Church of England, who, 
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cordially recognising the Christian character and work of 
Dissenters, seek to revive the old attempt at comprehension, 
by which the old Nonconformists were solicited back to Epis- 
copacy. Such names as those of the late Dean Alford and the 
Rev. J. C. Ryle are prominently identified with this move- 
ment. Their scheme of union is understood to imply the 
predominance of Episcopal peculiarities in the new body; and 
their design in seeking the introduction of the nonconformist 
bodies to the national Church, is to offer a stronger resistance 
to the Tractarian and Ritualistic element, or to expel it alto- 
gether from the Establishment. Other Episcopalians, with 
looser ideas of Church government, offer a still more liberal 
proposal, for they would allow particular congregations”of the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyans, with all 
their separate usages, and forms of worship, and internal dis- 
cipline, to exist within the Church of England, in the same 
manner as the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and the Franciscans 
exist in the bosom of the Roman obedience. There is still 
another body of Episcopal divines, belonging to the Broad 
Church party, who advocate a comprehension somewhat similar 
to the last proposal ; but it is usually represented as an attempt 
to form a Church of the future out of the fusion of the different 
existing bodies, the result being a great organisation, mainly 
episcopal in government, but admitting and including every 
possible variety of Christian belief. Now, these various pro- 
jects may be more properly described as projects of compre- 
hension or absorption than of union. There is one prelim- 
inary remark to be made concerning them all; such schemes 
were far more likely to be realised two or three centuries ago 
than at the present time: first, because in the early Puritan 
age, all the divines, whether Episcopal or nonconformist, were 
strictly Calvinistic in doctrine; secondly, because all Epis- 
copal divines in those days conceded the validity of Presby- 
terian or Independent ordination, under a conviction that no 
particular form of Church government had been prescribed 
in Scripture ; and, thirdly, because the dogma of apostolic 
succession had hardly yet been heard of in the Church of 
England. The state of things is vastly different now. It was 
said then, that ifall the Episcopalians had been like Archbishop 
Ussher, and all the Independents like Jeremy Boroughs, and 
all the Presbyterians like Stephen Marshall, there would have 
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been no difficulty in effecting a union of Churches. But if 
such a union as these men would have brought about was 
impossible two centuries ago, when the doctrinal agreement of 
parties was so very considerable, surely the difficulties of such 
a project are vastly increased now, when the structural types 
of Church organisation have been hardened, not only by the 
blows of controversy and the use of generations, but also by 
incessant doctrinal conflicts between Calvinists and Arminians, 
not to speak of the embittering proscriptions and injustices of 
the Established Church. The Baxters and Usshers could do 
little more then than shake hands accross the barriers of separa- 
tion ; they had to allow the barriers to remain. The question 
is now, Whether their modern successors will be more success- 
ful in bringing the barriers to the ground ? 

We must remember, then, at the outset, the formidable 
obstacles to union arising out of the Erastian constitution of 
the Church of England, and the whole doctrine of civil estab- 
lishments in religion. How can Nonconformist Churches be 
included at all in the existing Establishment? Lord Lyttleton 
remarked at one of the Church congresses, that to call on the 
Church of England to open her doors to Dissenters, is much 
like calling upon a man to open the doors of his room when he 
was bound and chained toa pillar in it. Besides, how shall 
Episcopalians induce Nonconformists to forswear all their 
solemn convictions on the subject of establishments of religion ? 
We wonder how such intelligent Churchmen as Dean Alford 
and Mr Ryle could persist in undervaluing the weight of 
Dissenting scruples, or forgetting the depth of their convic- 
tions upon this entire question. Is it probable that the In- 
dependents or Baptists will join a Church whose whole 
structure and functions have been fixed with the utmost rigour 
by Parliament; which is governed by laymen, whose bishops 
are appointed by laymen, whose doctrinal controversies are 
decided by laymen, and whose liberty of discipline is sacri- 
ficed by laymen? But suppose these difficulties overcome, far 
greater difficulties will be encountered behind. Where is 
the Nonconformist who will countenance the High Church 
theory, which substitutes for the inward spiritual unity of the 
Church the unity of organisation under the rule of prelates? 
Where is the Nonconformist body which will submit to the 
re-ordination of its ministers, and thus countenance the High 
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Church theory, which unchurches all denominations not Epis- 
copally constituted? Episcopalian writers argue, that on their 
principles our Churches cannot be recognised as Churches of 
Christ, and that, on our principles, their Church can be recog- 
nised, whatever we may object to the irregularity and defec- 
tiveness of its constitution. The conclusion is obvious; we 
must become Episcopalians. But surely the exclusiveness of 
a Church is no just ground for demanding conformity to it, 
especially from Churches far more catholic and pure than 
itself. No Dissenter worthy of the name, could for a moment 
countenance such a claim, for it would be tantamount to a 
recognition of the vital necessity and exclusive authority of 
Episcopal government. The fact is, Episcopal unionists alto- 
gether underestimate the strong convictions of Dissenters upon 
the whole class of questions,—no doubt secondary, but very 
important,—concerning the form of Church government, wor- 
ship, and discipline, which have been deeply thought out by 
generations of controversy, and worked into the living convic- 
tions of Dissenters. Most Dissenters will not tolerate or 
countenance Episcopal government, simply because they 
believe it to be unscriptural; but, besides, they have, from 
experience, no confidence whatever in the order of bishops. 
Are they very singular in this respect? Have English Epis- 
copalians themselves, whether High Church, Low Church, or 
Broad Church, who desire to include Dissenters in the Estab- 
lishment, any very marked confidence in bishops?! Is it not 
the fact that, practically they are regarded as of little account ? 
They have certainly little power for good, as they are so limited 
on every side by statute-law, so hedged round by separate 
and independent powers, as to be allowed no discretionary 
power, and are consequently without the means of gathering 
the energies of their clergy into any kind of effective unity. 


' Apropos of bishops and union movements, our readers will remember how 
Stillingfleet, when Rector of Sutton, wrote his ‘‘ Irenicum,” with the view of 
healing the breach between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians in his 
day ; but his catholicism was soon corrupted and destroyed by a mitre, for, 
singular to relate, when he became Bishop of Worcester, he retracted his 
book. The promoter of union became the most determined of separatists. 
In the same troubled age, Jeremy Taylor pleaded for the ‘‘ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ” during the Cromwellian reign, when prelacy was in abeyance ; but 
after the Restoration, he became Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and 
silenced all the Presbyterian ministers in his diocese. 
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But Episcopalians themselves question whether it would not 
be better if the power they possess were even less than it is, 
for now they can only crush the weak and not overthrow 
the strong. Curates must tremble, but rectors can practise 
defiance. 

A far more serious objection still remains. Dissenters will 
deny that it can ever be the duty of a pure Church to unite 
itself to a Church like the Establishment, for the sake of expelling 
heresy. They believe that the Scriptures are perfectly decided 
upon the duty of separation in such circumstances, and they 
may also very reasonably ask, Does not the Establishment 
already comprehend far too many parties for its own peace ? 
And may not the question rather be, not how may the 
evangelicals outside be admitted? but, how will the evangeli- 
cals who are within manage to retain their position there? 
It seems to be forgotten, that if Nonconformists were incorpor- 
ated with the Church of England, though she might gain in 
the power of evangelism by the accession of a vast body of 
believers in her articles, yet she must also receive their own 
internal conflicts of opinion ; so that the Established Church 
would include more schisms than ever, and the increase of 
discordant elements would necessarily diminish the power of 
united action, if it would not eventually prepare the way for 
new secessions. Dissenters also believe that it is a scriptural 
principle to purge out heresy from the membership of the 
Church; they might fairly say, “We possess the power at 
present to expel the teachers of error from our communion ; but 
once we join your communion, our hands are tied.” What they 
cannot tolerate in the Church of England, is not the mere 
strife of parties, or the extreme diversity of views tolerated 
within her pale, but the absence of any controlling power, or 
any one guiding or pervading principle in her framework or 
constitution. It might no doubt be said, that if the Church 
were disestablished, many objections to union would be 
removed ; for Erastianism would cease, and the Church would 
have power to settle her own controversies in convocation. 
But disestablishment would not uproot the theory of apos- 
tolic succession, which flourishes in American episcopacy ; 
neither would it abolish the Episcopal order. The revival of 
Convocation in modern times is not encouraging. It was the 
work, not of the evangelical, but of the Tractarian party, and, 
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especially of the present Bishop of Winchester, who prevailed 
upon the soft and yielding temper of the late Archbishop 
Longley to revive its sittings under the administration of the 
late Lord Aberdeen. Its practical tendency at present is to 
exalt the bishops into a hierarchical caste more exclusive and 
powerful than ever, eschewing all lay co-operation, lay criticism, 
and lay control. But supposing the Erastian subjection of the 
Church were gone, and convocation re-established on a more 
popular basis, even then it could not possibly attract the great 
mass of English Dissenters, who, as Congregationalists, are 
opposed on principle to everything like Presbyterian courts of 
review. 

The scheme, then, of a United National Church, including 
all the Protestantism of the country, is at present, we be- 
lieve, impossible. Episcopalians imagine that Nonconform- 
ists should be encouraged by the fact that every successive 
appeal to law of late years (except the very latest in the case 
of Mr Voysey) has served to widen the terms of comprehension ; 
but we cannot forget that they have not altered the actual 
conditions of conformity, and do nothing to relieve the scruples 
of really sensitive consciences. The free Churches of England 
have evidently now attained far too much importance and 
power—for in fifty years they have almost overtaken the 
Church of England, and are distributed over the country with 
a range and comprehensiveness which gives to dissent some- 
thing of a national character—and they hold their distinctive 
principles far too tenaciously, to admit of their being easily 
absorbed into the Established Church. 

There is still another project of union which has been 
launched in England and in America for a federation of all 
the evangelical Churches. A few words will suffice upon this 
scheme. The object is to form an evangelical union of deno- 
minations, by securing the recognition by each other of the 
several branches of the Church Catholic, as forming parts of 
one visible body of Christ. The authors of this idea are no 
doubt sincere and well-meaning men, but their published essays 
and manifestoes are only remarkable for the flimsiest of 
thoughts, dipped in the weakest possible solution of religious 
truth. They depreeiate the Evangelical Alliance, because it is 
too “ particularistic,” an objection which, to our mind, is en- 
tirely new; yet their own basis is not a whit less particularistic. 
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The great difficulty is to understand where we are to find this 
visible body of Christ—as they call it—among some thirty or 
thirty-five evangelical denominations of Protestantism standing 
apart in great visible diversity. They say, “ You have particular 
visible Churches, Episcopalian, Independent, Presbyterian ; 
they constitute one general visible Church.” But it will 
hardly be maintained that a score of particular newspaper 
editors constitute one general newspaper editor, for though every 
general is made up of particulars, it does not follow that every 
collection of particulars may be generalised into an organic 
whole. But the question is, Is the federation to be real at all ? 
Is it to involve the elements of government? Is there to be 
any exercise of executive power? If so, Presbyterianism, as 
a system based on the principle of representation, might be 
prepared for any amount of federation ; but Independents and 
Baptists, believing that a Church is a company of believers, 
united by mutual covenant for Christian worship and discipline, 
and is complete in itself, subject to no ecclesiastical authority 
but that of its own members, could never join any federation 
possessed of executive power without the complete surrender of 
their principles. There is not a single evangelical denomina- 
tion that would tolerate executive interference with its internal 
government or discipline; and even suppose the federal congress 
should confine its interference to extra-denominational matters, 
there would still be the difficulty of “keeping the marches.” 
No line can be drawn sufficiently distinct between interests 
purely denominational and interests affecting the whole united 
federation. We have left out of account the conscientious ob- 
jections that will be found to exist, perhaps, in all bodies to 
any form of ecclesiastical action that might be supposed to 
sanction the heresies and irregularities of other bodies. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether even Independents and Bap- 
tists, though agreed upon the question of Church government, 
would consent to join such a federation as is proposed ; for it 
will be remembered, that when the Congregational union in 
1867 passed a resolution to receive the Baptist Churches into 
union, the proposal was warmly resented in nearly all the Bap- 
tist journals. Mr Spurgeon, whose catholicity is unquestioned, 
charged the Independents with attempting, by a “little dodge” 
—as he expressed it—to absorb the Baptist denomination, and 
hinted to Mr Baptist Noel, who was not unfriendly to the idea 
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of such a union, that his example should rather be followed 
than his advice. The advocates of this federal scheme further 
overlook the grave doctrinal differences between the various 
Churches. They seem, in fact, hardly to know that such 
names as Calvinism and Arminianism have ever been heard 
of in connection with the history of Christianity. Perhaps they 
remember how Richard Baxter once undertook to prove that 
there is no considerable difference between Arminians and Cal- 
vinists; but they have forgotten the interrogation of Coleridge : 
“What Arminians? What Calvinists? It is possible that the 
guarded language of Arminius himself may be interpreted into 
a very tolerable compatibility with the principles of milder 
Calvinists, such as Archbishop Leighton, that true father of 
the Church of Christ But I more than doubt the possibility 
of ever approximating the principles of Jeremy Taylor to the 
fundamental doctrines of Leighton, and much more to those of 
Cartwright, Twiss, and Owen.” We cannot, then, imagine the 
possibility of such a federation of evangelical Churches as has 
been proposed, neither can we understand how such a federa- 
tion should be a powerful demonstration to the mind of the 
infidel of the truth of Christianity, so long as the diversities of 
all kinds which must still be allowed to exist, under the form of 
distinct denominations, must be as patent as ever to universal 
observation. 


It is tolerably evident from the drift of our observations upon 
these various projects of union, that we are not very sanguine 
as to their immediate success. There are, we know, many 
catholic hearts deeply and even anxiously intent upon the 
lowering, if not the removal, of the walls of separation which 
still keep the Churches of Christ apart; but no union project 
can ever, we believe, be satisfactorily realised until there is, on 
the one hand, a greater unanimity of doctrinal sentiment, and 
on the other, a greater number of open questions. These are 
usually the slow growth of time and providence. It is evi- 
dently the duty, meanwhile, of all divided Churches to heal 
their own breaches ; for thus they will be preparing the way 
eventually for that larger union of evangelical bodies which 
will exhibit the essential unity of Christ’s Church as a visible 
reality. It is a fact of special significance, that the Presby- 
terian Church, whose history bears so many records of internal 
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dissension, is the only Protestant denomination which is work- 
ing practically and earnestly in this direction. It has been 
customary for Church of England divines to taunt Presbyteri- 
anism with its divisions. The fact cannot be denied. But 
Episcopalians are apt to forget that the greatest schisms and 
heresies have sprung up under Prelatic and not Presbyterian 
government ; such as those of the Arians, and Novatians, and 
Donatists, and the sects of medizval times. The schism which 
separated Greek and Latin Christianity was prelatical; the 
Lutheran Reformation was a secession from a prelatical Church ; 
the great English secession of 1662 was from a prelatical 
Church ; the great Wesleyan secession of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was from a prelatical Church ; and the same Church still 
holds in its bosom the most disuniting elements which threaten 
still further secessions. A still better case may be made out 
for Presbyterianism. Its divisions have had nothing whatever 
to do with questions of Church government, as nearly all 
seceding parties took their stand primarily upon some con- 
tested view of the relative duties of Church and State. All 
our seceding parties remained Presbyterian without exception, 
and maintained the most unshaken loyalty to the Westminster 
Standards, with the ancient Directory of worship. In fact, the 
secessions of Scotland arose out of the deep conviction that the 
Church of Scotland was not Presbyterian enough, or was not 
conformed with sufficient strictness to all the principles and 
ideas of Presbyterianism. The fact is, then, as Episcopalians 
know, that Scotland is beyond all question the most completely 
united Church in Christendom ; that, through three hundred 
years of synodical government, and through all sorts of changes 
in religious feeling, not one article of her creed has been altered, 
not one vital principle of her constitution has been questioned, 
and the most dangerous scheme upon which any reformer could 
embark at the present hour would be an attempt to tamper 
with matters of this critical character. 

Still, there is no use whatever in denying that Presbyteri- 
anism has been far too divisive in its church tendencies, and 
that it would require uncommon boldness or uncommon skill 
in any man now-a-days to justify all the schisms of Presbyteri- 
anism on scriptural grounds. We are disposed, however, to 
believe that the leading secessions were amply justified ; for 
they sprang out of the unscriptural grievance of patronage, 
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the tyranny of Erastianism, the toleration of deadly error, and 
culpable laxity of discipline. But these very separations have 
prepared the way for present union; the very tendency to 
union is a proof—or, at least, one of the proofs, as we have 
already hinted—that the original ruptures had their origin in 
pure and lofty motives. It is not our intention to touch upon 
the union question in Scotland, or to interfere in the discus- 
sion of principles involved in that controversy, which may be 
more properly left in the hands of Scotchmen themselves. 
But we may be allowed to remark, historically, that there has 
been no instance of a union effected between two or more 
Presbyterian bodies which has not been followed by the most 
happy results. The union which was effected in 1840 be- 
tween the Synod of Ulster and the Secession Synod of Ire- 
land marks the starting-point of Irish Presbyterian progress. 
The union of the United Secession and the Relief Synods, the 
extinction of the old Burgher and Anti-Burgher distinctions, 
have not robbed Scottish Presbyterianism of its power. The 
union of Presbyterians in the United States, in Canada, in 
Nova Scotia, in Victoria, in New Zealand, in Queensland, in 
South Australia, in New South Wales, gives promise of great 
spiritual enlargement. The question in dispute in nearly all 
these Presbyterian Churches related to a single application of 
the duty of civil rulers; for the whole of the negotiating 
bodies were at one as to the duty of civil rulers to have re- 
gard to the will of Christ in their public as well as personal 
conduct. But it was felt on all hands that, with the downfall 
of establishments and endowments of religion, it would be 
wrong for the Churches to keep any longer apart upon a purely 
theoretical question. We may be allowed to express a hope, 
that when a similar union shall be effected in Scotland, it may 
be done so well as to provoke no reaction more mischievous 
than the state of things it was intended to remedy. Lente 
festina—Lord Bacon says, “Stay a little, that we make an 
end the sooner.” The Presbyterians of Scotland have exhi- 
bited the power of principle by their divisions: they will still 
more illustriously exhibit the power of principle by their 
union, while no better or more impressive proof will be afforded 
than by such a union that the stalwart Presbyterianism of 
Knox and Melville still retains its grasp upon the heart and 
intellect of Scotland. 
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We have already hinted that this tendency of Presbyteri- 
anism to heal its many schisms, and organise its commanding 
strength all over the world, has some considerable bearing 
upon the larger schemes of union which are now so seriously 
canvassed in all the churches. Are there not visible indica- 
tions, in the current history of other denominations, that 
Presbyterianism is destined, in a large degree, to affect their 
external development? A Baptist organ some time ago stated 
that there was a strong and growing desire among many churches 
of that body for the introduction of a Presbyterian order; and 
two such representative men as Mr Spurgeon and Mr Binney 
have pointed out the isolation of Congregational churches as a 
great cause of weakness. The practical experience of various 
systems of government in our day has led the more thoughtful 
class of English Dissenters to a modified Presbyterianism, as 
a refuge from weakness and disorder. It is most significant, 
that while all other systems of church government have been 
undergoing very considerable changes, Presbyterianism has 
undergone no change whatever in its great leading principles 
for more than two centuries. All the changes, too, in other 
bodies are in the direction of Presbyterian cohesiveness and 
order. Episcopacy in the United States is a modified Presby- 
terianism ; Episcopacy in Ireland tends in the same direction ; 
and Episcopacy in England is manifestly preparing for synodi- 
cal government under the guise and through the working of 
her present congresses. Independency takes to Congregational 
Unions and county associations, and is evidently preparing for 
those semi-Presbyterian consociations of New England, which 
have again and again exercised executive power in the repres- 
sion of heresy. The Bishop of Adelaide, in his memorable 
letter to Mr Binney, made the remark : “It must be evident, 
I should suppose, after an experience of three hundred years, 
that neither the Episcopalian, nor Presbyterian, nor Congre- 
gationalist, can reasonably hope to force upon the Christian 
world his own particular system.” We believe, however, that 
there are visible indications in the history of modern church 
systems which seem to point to Presbyterianism as destined 
to become the uniform or the prevailing type of church govern- 
ment. 

It is in no spirit of narrow or presumptuous bigotry that we 
venture to express this expectation. Let us consider for a 
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moment the progress of Presbyterianism during the past hun- 
dred years over the five continents of the globe. It is an 
unquestionable fact, that it is the non-Episcopal bodies which 
have made the most remarkable progress during that fruitful 
period. About the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Roman Catholic Church was beginning to recover by degrees 
the ground lost by the Reformation. The Episcopal Church 
had the command of England, its people, its universities, its 
schools, its public offices; and was likely to grow with the 
expanding fortunes of the kingdom, both at home and abroad. 
But Presbyterianism, which had reached its culminating point 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, was, immediately 
after the Revolution, fast tending to extinction, and seemed 
likely to perish utterly before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury under the weight of Pelagian and Arminian errors. Its 
condition in France, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, and 
Holland was no better than in Scotland and Ireland. Now, 
let us mark the relative progress of these three systems from 
the darkest period of the eighteenth century. The French 
Revolution burst upon Europe at the end of the century; 
Romanism received its first dreadful check ; the labours of the 
Jesuits were swept away in a single year; and, like a revolv- 
ing storm, the Revolution still pursues Romanism through 
every country of Europe. The wave follows it from nation 
to nation—through France, through Italy, through Portugal, 
through Spain, through Austria, till at last, though the old 
ecclesiastical ground may still be covered, it is ground that is 
completely undermined. Its progress in England is more 
apparent than real. The rapid increase in the number of its 
chapels and convents is far below the ratio of Protestant in- 
crease in chapels and churches. Let us next mark the for- 
tunes of Episcopacy. LEcclesiastically, it still covers the whole 
of England ; but it has lost about one-half of the population 
to Dissent. It has lost ground in Ireland: it now holds reli- 
gious relations with only one-tenth of the people. It has 
made no progress in Scotland. It is dying out in Wales. It 
has pushed a few shoots to the colonies, but their growth is 
sickly and stunted. It has planted bishops everywhere— at 
Hongkong, Jerusalem, Calcutta, and the little islands of the 
Pacific ; but a bishop does not make a Church. Thus, though 
losing ground rapidly at home, it can point to no compensa- 
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tory enlargement beyond the seas. American Episcopacy 
bulks very insignificantly beside the Presbyterianism, the 
Independency, or the Methodism of America. What, now, 
has been the history of Presbyterian progress for a single 
century? Little more than a hundred years ago, Francis 
M‘Kemie, a Presbyterian probationer, went out from an 
obscure district of Donegal—the very district that sent St 
Columba to Iona more than a thousand years before—and 
laid the foundations of American Presbyterianism. The Pres- 
byterian system now commands the services of nearly 6000 
ministers, and, socially and politically, has always been the 
most influential element in American society. It is on this 
ground that a European traveller lately said, “The American 
nation is now Presbyterian.” Need we speak of the rapidity 
with which Presbyterianism has pushed its way and prospered 
in all the colonies of America and Australia? Meanwhile we 
discover that it has revived in the old homes in Europe. 
While Episcopacy has lost nearly one-half of England, Scot- 
land remains Presbyterian still in all her borders. Irish 
Presbyterianism, persecuted and proscribed for a century and 
a-half, has grown almost to the very proportions of that Epis- 
copacy which tried to extinguish or supplant it. And English 
Presbyterianism is putting forth all its strength to recover lost 
ground. A new breath is touching the theology of continental 
Presbyterianism. The reign of Paul is not ended, though 
Renan may say it; and Calvinism is still as ever the conquer- 
ing force in the Christianity of all the Churches. All this 
progress has been the work of asingle century. Is it any 
presumption to calculate, that if Presbyterianism shall grow 
during the coming as during the past hundred years, strong in 
doctrinal unity and in spiritual expansiveness, the question 
will be nearly solved as to the form of Church government 
which is destined ultimately to prevail ? 
THOMAS CROSKERY. 














The Fatherhood of God. 


Art. V.—The late Controversy on the Fatherhood of God as 
manifested in Scripture. 


The Fatherhood of God, being the first Course of the Cunningham Lec- 
tures delivered before the New College, Edinburgh, in March 1864, 
By Rosert CanpuisH, D.D., Principal of the New College, and 
Minister of Free St George’s Church, Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, 
with a Supplementary Volume containing Reply to Dr Crawford, 
with Answers to other objections, and Explanatory Notes. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black. 1870. 

The Fatherhood of God considered in its General and Special aspects, and 
particularly in relation to the Atonement, with a Review of recent 
speculations on the subject, and a Reply to the \Strictures of Dr 
Candlish. By Tuomas Crawrorp, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1868. 

The Fatherhood of God, and its relation to the Person and Work of 
Christ, and the Operations of the Holy Spirit. By Cuarites H. H. 
Wricut, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, 
Oxford ; British Chaplain at Dresden (now Chaplain of Trinity 
Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer). Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1867. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and Body, applied to illus- 
trate and explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the 
Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. Hearn, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised, with an Appendix on the Fatherhood 
of God, whether General or Particular. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1870. 


: interesting and ingenious volume of Dr Candlish on the 

subject of the Fatherhood of God has given rise to much 
discussion during the last few years on this important point in 
theology. As the point is one on which there has been no 
dogmatic deliverance by any of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion, it was but natural that Dr Candlish’s volume should be 
examined with interest by the Professors of Divinity in the 
Scotch Universities ; and perhaps there may have been some 
slight touch of professional rivalry, commingled with nobler 
and higher motives, in the eagerness with which the Professor 
of Divinity in the chair of Edinburgh University stepped 
forward into the arena to meet in theological combat the 
Principal of the Free Church College, who had done battle so 
vigorously in former days against the Established Church of 
Scotland. The two combatants were well worthy of each 
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other ; and we would not willingly miss from the shelves of our 
library the valuable contribution which Dr Crawford has made 
to the discussion, or the work of Dr Candlish which origin- 
ated it. 

At the same time, though there is much to be learned from 
the volumes of both these Scotch theologians, we look upon 
those authors as divines disagreeing in reality from one another 
in very little else than name. Both are honest and decided 
Calvinists, and would repudiate any charge of differing from 
the decisions of the Westminster Divines. Dr Candlish admits, 
as has been remarked by one of his reviewers, “all the various 
elements of relationship which Dr Crawford enumerates as 
descriptive of the universal Fatherhood of God, but he believes 
that Fatherhood is not the best word to indicate or describe 
them.” What the Professor of the Established Church terms 
God’s “ general Fatherhood,” Dr Candlish would admit as God’s 
kind providential care and moral government over his intelli- 
gent creatures. 

We have attentively perused Dr Crawford’s remarks on Dr 
Candlish, and Dr Candlish’s rejoinders, and noted with surprise 
the hard words which have been unnecessarily bandied about 
in this controversy. We do not think that Dr Crawford meant 
to be as severe on Dr Candlish as the latter has interpreted 
his words, but at the same time the former seems certainly to 
have made too much of some few expressions of Dr Candlish, 
only used by the latter in a loose sense, and thus has managed 
here and there to secure a verbal victory. Dr Candlish’s replies 
to Dr Crawford are frequently just, but often too severe in 
their turn, and most of them would have been better attached 
as short footnotes to the main work. We differ totally from 
Mr Heard’s opinion that “Dr Candlish and Dr Crawford’s 
theories are logical contradictories.” In words they may be so, 
but in very truth there is not much difference between them, 
save in the choice of words. We more than half suspect also 
that Dr Crawford and Mr Heard, though apparently on the 
same side in this controversy, would be found, in a thorough 
analysis of their views, much more widely divided in opinion 
between themselves on this very point than are Dr Candlish 
and Dr Crawford. 

Neither of these disputants seem to have sought, in the first 
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place, to interrogate Holy Scripture on the various senses in 
which fatherhood is spoken of, though both are ready enough 
to seek to discover in Scripture support for their respective 
opinions. If we were to define what Dr Candlish has attempted 
to effect, we would say that, seeing the evils which have arisen 
from the Universalistic conception of the general Fatherhood 
of God, he has sought to correct the language which has given 
a seeming support to such opinions, and has appealed to Scrip- 
ture in support of such correction; while Dr Crawford has 
endeavoured to reconcile the use of such common phraseology 
with evangelical doctrines. Dr Candlish was led in the pur- 
suit of his special object to bring the various statements as 
regards fatherhood into connection with the relation in which 
God stands to His eternal Son, and hence arises his ingenious 
and novel theory, that it is by only angels or men partaking of 
that relation that they become the sons of God. In pursuance 
of the object which Dr Crawford proposed to himself, he was 
led to vindicate the evangelical notions respecting the Atone- 
ment of Christ in several masterly chapters, which we look 
upon as the very best in his book, and the value of which has 
also been fully recognised by Dr Candlish, who warmly com- 
mends them. 

Mr Wright’s book takes up a middle position between those 
views advocated by the two Scotch theologians. With Dr 
Candlish he denies that God can be fairly termed Father of all 
men, unless in some of the Old Testament senses of that ex- 
pression. For Mr Wright has been careful to examine into 
the use of the terms “father” and “son” as used in Scripture, 
and to point out in what signification the universal Fatherhood 
of God may fairly be affirmed, and in what it must be denied. 
The following is a summary of these various significations: 
Father is used figuratively for a master or teacher, is a title of 
respect given to kings, is a name given to objects of worship, 
sometimes designates the founder of a nation, is almost a 
synonmye or creator, is used for one who nourishes or brings 
up others ; and accordingly, pupils, worshippers, descendants, 
followers, &c., are all variously designated as sons. 

The Old Testament usage being thus so wide, it is not 
sufficient to quote~ passages in which God is described as a 
Father in proof of His general Fatherhood, unless care be taken 
at the same time to point out the particular sense in which 
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the expression is used in each place. Dr Crawford seems to 
have passed over in his notice of Mr Wright’s book, the mode 
in which the force of several of the passages on which he relies 
as conclusive has been parried by Mr Wright. Whether correct 
or not, the explanations Mr Wright gives of several of the 

ges adduced by Dr Crawford differ from those given by 
Dr Candlish, so that a reply to the latter is not necessarily a 
reply to the former. 

Mr Heard maintains that those who hold a particular atone- 
ment reject consistently the doctrine of the general Fatherhood. 
Inasmuch as Dr Crawford holds the latter, he seems in Mr 
Heard’s view to be less of a Calvinist than Dr Candlish. But 
Mr Heard can scarcely have read Dr Crawford’s very able note 
K appended to his volume, in which he points out the real 
nature of the doctrine of a limited atonement, and avows him- 
self a no less faithful disciple of Calvin than Dr Candlish, while 
at the same time, he successfully defends the doctrine alluded to 
against many popular misconceptions. 

In fact, the question of the Fatherhood of God has nothing 
to do with Calvinism or Arminianism. Nothing can be affirmed 
as to the opinions of a theologian asserting or denying the 
Fatherhood of God, unless it be first ascertained in what sense 
he understands the expression. 

The following theses may shew the view maintained by Mr 
Wright, and his points of agreement or disagreement with the 
above-mentioned theologians :— 

1. God may be styled the Father of all men, if by that term 
be signified that He is their Almighty Creator, loving Teacher, 
and gracious Preserver. The Old Testament writings cannot 
be shewn to mean more than this when they speak of men as 
filially related to God, or, in other words, of God being their 
Father, with the exception of some few passages which propheti- 
cally refer to the New Testament dispensation. 

2. When the New Testament speaks of men im general as 
standing in the relation of sons to God, it does so in the Old 
Testament sense of that expression, e.g. Luke xv.; Acts xvii. 28. 

3. When the New Testament speaks of believers as sons, it 
does so in reference to the work of the Spirit, whereby they are 
brought into a new and lasting relation to God, and by virtue 
of which they receive strengthening and establishing grace. 
Such establishing grace is spoken of in the passage in Gal. iv. 6. 
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4. For when Holy Scripture speaks of a “new birth,” and of 
making alive or quickening of something that is naturally 
dead, or of an awakening of that which is dormant, experience 
does not warrant us in arguing that that phraseology refers to 
the soul, or to the mental and intellectual faculties of man, as 
such faculties are not necessarily altered by conversion. But 
Scripture refers rather to the awakening of a dormant spiritual 
capacity, and to the creation of a new faculty within, 7. ¢., to the 
awakening and quickening of the pneuma which is dead or 
dormant in the unregenerate. Hence believers, and believers 
_only, in the Epistles of the Apostles are called sons. 

5. Into this state of evangelical sonship all men by virtue of 
their spiritual capabilities have the capacity to enter, and all 
men are therefore called upon to repent and believe, that they 
may obtain the gift of the Holy Ghost and be born again, “not 
of corruptible but of incorruptible seed.” But no other relation 
than that of the evangelical sonship entitles a man to expect 
any favour from God. 

It may, indeed, be asserted on philosophical grounds that 
all men by virtue of their possession of the pneuma, shattered 
though it be by the Fall, are entitled in some higher sense 
than those laid down in thesis 1, to be called the sons of God ; 
but such is not the sense in which that phrase is used in the 
doctrinal portions of the New Testament, nor can any passages 
of the Old Testament be cited in which the phrase is demon- 
strably used in such a signification. This indicates, however, 
a possibility of holding the philosophical views advocated so 
ably by Mr Heard, and yet of denying that the universal 
Fatherhood is taught in Holy Scripture. 

Dr Crawford thinks it strange that it should be denied that 
even unfallen Adam was a son of God. The argument in 
favour of Adam having stood in that relation is, of course, based 
on the passage in Luke iii. 38. Dr Crawford and Mr Heard 
view that passage as decisive. Most decidedly it does prove 
that Adam was in some sense a son of God, in a much higher 
sense than Jubal is termed the father of all that handle the 
pipe or organ. God’s relationship to man is asserted by no 
theologian to be a mere metaphor, as Mr Heard very strangely 
seems to imply. Creation is no metaphor, and the creation 
of man was something very peculiar: his body was formed out 
of the dust, his spirit breathed from above, and hence he became 
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a “living soul.” Why then, it may be asked, do Dr Candlish 
and Mr Wright deny Adam’s sonship? Evidently in the New 
Testament sense of that expression. According to the New 
Testament use, sonship is an abiding relation (1 John iii. 9); no 
evanescent state, but a state which is retained by establishing 
grace; and in such a state or relation Adam was not placed. 
Hewasproved and fell, and lost the privileges originally bestowed 
upon him. His pneuma was deadened. Far otherwise, it is 
argued, is it with the saint regenerated by the power of 
the Spirit of God. He cannot thus fall away, and lose the 
life given from above. His pneuma cannot sin, because it is 
born of God. Although his flesh may be weak, and his soul oft 
overcome by the deceitfulness of sin, the divine birth keepeth 
him (lt John v. 18). In other words, the New Testament 
believer by virtue of Christ’s death receives the Spirit who is 
the earnest of the future inheritance in glory; and by virtue of 
this Spirit, who regenerates and confirms him, he is made a 
son of God. But Adam had not this gift of the Holy Spirit, 
therefore he fell under death, and because he did not receive 
that gift in Paradise, he could not be called, even in that 
primeval condition, a son of God, in the glorious sense in 
which that expression is used in the New Testament. The 
passage in Luke iii. 38, according to both Dr Candlish and 
Mr Wright, simply asserts the origination of Adam from God ; 
and to build any theological doctrine on it, does certainly 
seem a straining of the simple sense of that text. 

We would enter our protest here against the way in which 
divines in general are wont to speak of Adam and Eve in the 
Paradisiacal state. As the revelations of Scripture are so scanty, 
they have been copiously supplemented by descriptions of the 
imagination, in which the closeness of man’s communion with 
God in that blessed state, and the wondrous powers of soul and 
spirit with which he was endowed, have been pourtrayed in the 
most vivid colours. As to the actual powers of Adam’s soul and 
spirit, we really know little, and that little which has been 
revealed is capable of a very different interpretation to that 
already alluded to. Adam was created with noble capacities, 
but they needed development. His intellectual powers were 
called into play, and perhaps his consciousness of them first 
awakened, by his being called upon to give names to the 


beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. The names 
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assigned to these animals were not given until he had learned 
by some experience their individual nature. The transaction 
was not miraculous in its nature, but points out how man’s 
intellectual powers were first called into activity. A help meet 
for Adam was subsequently not provided until he had learned 
from experience to feel the want of such a helper, and until his 
affections were thus prepared for receiving that gift from God. 
His spiritual powers were first called into activity by the in- 
tercourse with his Maker (of what kind that intercourse was 
we are not informed), or, as one might be tempted to imagine, 
chiefly by the prohibition which fenced round the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Adam, as he came from the 
hand of his Maker, was innocent, and formed for holiness; but 
his faculties could only arrive at maturity and power by exer- 
cise, and holiness would gradually have been acquired by an 
abstinence from the tree of knowledge—a tree which was 
designed to teach him the great lesson of being under law, and 
was also fitted to develope his natural innocence into a ripened 
holiness. Thereby he would have gradually learned that good 
and evil were respectively a conformity or nonconformity to 
the will of his Maker. 

Divines seem to forget when they speak of Adam’s spiritual 
powers the dictum of St Paul, “That was not first which is 
spiritual (pneumatical), but that which is natural (psychical) ; 
but afterward that which is spiritual (pneumatical). The first 
man was of the earth, earthy” (1 Cor. xv. 46, 47). “There is 
a natural (psychical) body,” 7. €., one ruled by the soul, as was 
Adam’s, “and there is a spiritual (pneumatical) body,” one 
ruled by the spirit, with which the saints shall be gifted in 
the day of Christ. 

When, too, the fact of the incarnation is sought partly to be 
explained by the original dignity of man, which led to such a 
wondrous scheme being devised for man’s redemption, another 
passage of St Paul’s seems not to have been sufficiently borne 
in mind, which speaks of the angels who sinned, though a 
higher creation than man, having been left to bear the conse- 
quences of their iniquity: “For as we well know, it is not 
angels that He helpeth (seizes hold of to deliver from ruin), 
but it is the seed of Abraham (primarily, and afterwards the 
whole human race) that He helpeth” (Heb. ii. 16. See 
Alford, whose translation we have here adopted). 
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These remarks are perhaps sufficient to break the force 
of the objections adduced by Dr Crawford. He forgets that 
the characteristics of that sonship which it is denied that 
Adam possessed have been noted to be as follows: “ The evan- 
gelical sonship, the proper sonship, implies, as we shall see by 
and by, first, that the individual who receives it has a permanent 
position in the family of God in opposition to one which is 
liable to change (John viii. 35); secondly, that he has a right 
to a share in the heavenly inheritance; thirdly, that he is 
made a partaker of the divine nature (2 Peter i. 4) ; and, lastly, 
the child of God, instead of being punished for his iniquities, 
is chastised for them in love” (Wright's Fatherhood of God, 
p- 11). Some of Dr Crawford’s statements are indeed based 
upon an ignoratio elenchi, a charge to which we consider some 
of Mr Heard’s remarks also exposed. 

Mr Heard considers Gen. i. 26 a divine proof of man’s 
original sonship. To make out this statement he very ingeni- 
ously maintains that “the two expressions (image and likeness) 
imply in the Hebrew, the one a fixed, the other a progressive, 
state of resemblance. The former expression referring to that 
fixed or inalienable resemblance to God which man retains in 
his vis, or rational nature, the latter referring to that progres- 
sive likeness to God which we gain as we grow in holiness, 
that purity of heart by which we see God, and as we lose 
which, we lose with it also the sense of the presence of God.” 
We like the idea here ventilated, but unfortunately it is not 
borne out by the usage of the words in question, the Hebrew 
word rendered likeness being referred to fixed likenesses as 
well as the former word (see 2 Chron. iv. 3; Ezek. i. 16; Isa. 
xl. 18, &c.), and never being used in the sense of a progressive 
state of resemblance, unless the very passage under discussion 
be so understood. Hence no argument can be derived from 
such a criticism. Kalisch’s view is probably more correct, that 
“image” refers to the general type in which man was created, 
“the spiritual powers in opposition to the animal nature,” 
and that this type constitutes the likeness to God spoken of. 
In fact the words are correlatives, or if not, then Lange’s view 
is likely to be the right one, that the first represents the ideal 
after which man was created, the second term the actual result, 
i. e., Adam was made in God’s image, after it as a pattern, and 
therefore was God’s likeness or representative on the earth. 
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Mr Heard remarks further, that “it is because we are sons 
by creation that we are entitled to become sons by redemption. 
Adoption implies an original birthright of sonship, and this is 
the stress of the apostle’s argument (Gal. iv. 6), though it is 
sometimes taken to mean quite the reverse.” 

Mr Heard seems surely to have mistaken the argument of 
St Paul in the passage referred to. The apostle was contend- 
ing with the Judaising party, who did not venture to go so far 
as actually to deny justification by faith alone, but who strove 
to maintain still the utility of a continued observance of the 
Mosaic law. In opposition to such teachers, St Paul first of 
all manifests the ground of the believer’s justification as arising 
solely from the work of Christ’s redeeming love, and then 
points out the privileges of the children of God. We become 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus (Gal. iii. 26); that 
justifying faith is brought about by the operation of the Spirit, 
is not affirmed clearly by St Paul in this special epistle, but 
that the result of justifying faith, whereby we are made the 
children of God, is to draw down upon us constant supplies 
of the Spirit,—this is St Paul’s special argument. The out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the Churches at Galatia had not been 
brought about by an observance of the Mosaic law, but by the 
grace of God when the members of those Churches were as yet 
in uncircumcision. In such a state they believed in Christ, 
and were justified by faith in Him. Was the law which could 
not help them to commence the heavenly journey now to 
enable them to complete that journey? Not so, as it was by the 
Spirit they began the Christian life, so it was by the Spirit’s 
aid alone they could be fully sanctified. They were now sons, 
and because of that sonship, God had sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into their hearts already, “crying, Abba, Father.” 
The thought is rather, mutatis mutandis, the same as that so 
gloriously expressed in Romans viii. 32, “He that spared not 
His own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things.” Or, as Doddridge 
sings,— 


“ Grace turned my wand'ring feet, 
To tread the heavenly road ; 
And new supplies each hour I meet, 
While passing on to God.” 
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With respect to the next passage cited in proof of God’s 
general Fatherhood, namely, Acts xvii. 28, Dr Crawford does 
not deny that “St Paul’s immediate object was to expose the 
absurdity of rational beings ascribing their origin to what is 
irrational,” but only argues that “it does not therefore follow 
that this is the only inference which can be logically drawn 
from the statement that we are the offspring of God.” “This 
was,” however, he admits, “the only inference, as it so happened, 
which St Paul at the time was concerned to draw from it.” 
Dr Candlish’s comment on this is quite fair. “Here,” says the 
latter theologian, “we have not a text of Scripture at all, unless 
St Paul’s citation of it is believed to canonise it. We have 
simply an uninspired verse of poetry, of which that consummate 
master of oratory avails himself most happily on a special 
occasion and for a special purpose. And neither his comment 
nor the verse itself can be legitimately brought forward as of 
divine authority beyond the special occasion and the special 
purpose.” 

Mr Heard next cites, with Dr Crawford, Heb. xii. 9, in which 
God is called “the Father of spirits.” The question here is, 
Whether the apostle refers to all men or merely to the 
regenerate. Now, whether the statement is applicable to “the 
spirits of all flesh” or not, the fact is undeniable, that St Paul 
only directly refers to Christian mourners, whom he consoles 
with the thought of this blessed relation of God to them. Mr 
Heard is partly inclined to the Traducian and partly to the 
Creationist theory. He believes that “we derive body and soul 
by descent from our parents. They are thus the fathers of our 
flesh. Thus far and no farther the parental relationship extends.” 
But he proceeds to say; “with our spirits it is different. Here, 
as we have before remarked, we drop the Traducianist and 
take up the Creationist theory. Our spirits do not come by 
descent from our parents. They come from God as they go to 
God. God is the direct author of ali spiritual life, as He is 
also the author of natural life, only in the latter case ex traduce, 
by natural descent from our first parents. But He is also 
much more than the direct author of spiritual life. He is its 
parent or father. It it not so much created as derived from 
Him. Spirit is, as the term implies, that which is inspired in 
us, and so is breathed out from God. It comes from Him, as 
Treneus taught, per afflatum.” 
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We perfectly agree with these remarks as regards believers, 
we only deny their applicability to mankind in general. Mr 
Heard, in the earlier chapters of his most valuable and interest- 
ing work, maintains that the pneuma has been deadened by 
the fall. Our argument against the creationist theory in 
general is, that it makes God directly the author of evil, because 
it supposes that He infuses perfect souls or spirits into sinful 
bodies, thus rendering them sinful. But the same objection 
seems to hold good if God be supposed to infuse only 
dead or dormant spirits into mankind generally. How much 
less difficult the theory advocated by Mr Wright, that Adam 
having by the fall lost the divine life, we inherit, ex traduce, 
by natural descent, without any divine interposition, body, 
soul, and a shattered or dormant pneuma, different from that 
originally given, in that its life and powers are fled, which 
could only exist in communion with God. That which was 
lost in Adam is regained in Christ. “The first man Adam 
was made a living soul, the last Adam a life-giving spirit.” 
Hence, in regeneration we are born again of incorruptible seed 
by the power of the Holy Spirit and become sons of God. The 
spirit is dormant in the unregenerate, and more than that, it 
needs a new afflatus from above. But inasmuch as by reason 
even of the dormant spirit the capacity exists for knowing 
God, the feeling still abides that we are under law and exposed 
to judgment, and conscience therefore bears witness to us that we 
are sinners, and thus renders us open to the offers of salvation 
through Christ, it is not a mere play on words to speak of the 
tripartite nature even in the unregenerate. At the same time, 
since our Lord speaks of a new birth being essential to salva- 
tion, since the beloved disciple speaks of that birth as the 
implanting of a new seed of life within the pneuma, since all 
the New Testament writers more or less frequently speak of 
this birth, and call believers in consequence of it, “sons of God,” 
a title which they do not give to the unconverted, we cannot 
but hold that, as far as the New Testament phraseology is 
concerned, all men are not entitled to be termed sons of God 
or children of the Most High. 
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ArT. VI—The Continental Missions of the Early Celtic 
Church. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie—Die Cwldeische Kirche des 
sechsten, siebenten und achten Jahrhunderts. Von Dr Avo. Esrarp, 
in Erlangen. 1862-63. 

Handbuch der Christlichen Kirchen-und Dogmen-Geschichte. Von Dr J. 
H. A. Eprarp. 1865, 

The Monks of the West, from St Benedict to St Bernard. By the Count 
DE MontTaLEMBERT. Authorised Translation. 1860. 


‘or early Celtic or Culdean Church was not merely a 

Missionary Church in the same sense in which other 
Churches have been or are such, but in a sense and degree 
peculiarly its own. It was a Missionary Church in its original 
and fundamental conception and constitution; the spirit of 
missions was the creative life-force which gave birth, and form, 
and law, to its whole order, and institutions, and arrangements. 
And it is only by the help of this fact that we can explain 
and account for several of the most prominent peculiarities of 
its ecclesiastical organisation. It had an Episcopate, a Pres- 
byterate, and a Monastic order, as other contemporary Churches 
had, but these were all remarkably unlike those of other 
Churches. Its bishops were without dioceses, without juris- 
diction, and without exclusive powers of ordination. Its pres- 
byters were preachers and dispensers of the sacraments, but 
rarely pastors ; and its monks can only be called such by an ac- 
commodation of the name, because they took none of the three 
monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; they might 
have wives, they might have private property, and they were 
free to leave their monasteries, and give up their profession at 
any time. And the explanation of all these peculiarities can 
only be found in the fact, that the Culdean Church was before 
and beyond everything else a Missionary Church, and not a 
parochial one—a Church of evangelists, not of pastors—a 
Church of motion, not of settlement and rest. We speak of 
it at present as it was in its best days, when we know it 
best, and when it did its best work. 


“It must never be forgotten,” says Dr M‘Lauchlan in his “ Early 
Scottish Church,” “that originally the Scottish Church was purely a 
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mission Church. Its founders had come to preach the gospel very pro- 
bably without any distinct conception of the kind of ecclesiastical organi- 
sation that was to follow the adoption of the Christian faith by those 
whom they came to instruct. The missionaries organised themselves in 
the form most suitable for the work they had undertaken, leaving it to a 
wise and gracious Providence to care for the future. Hence the mission- 
ary form of the Church, and hence the extent to which it continued to 
retain that form in its mature condition. The preaching of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and the conversion of the heathen was the great end 
which they had in view.” 


At a later period, after the nation had been Christianised 
by its labours, it gradually adapted itself, as it had already 
done in Ireland and Wales, to the necessities of a national 
Christianity : 


“Ministers were found beyond the walls of the old mission institutes, 
and churches grew up in addition to the old oratories.” But at first, and 
for several ages, “ the early Church of Scotland may be said to have con- 
sisted of several societies scattered over the face of the country, as cir- 
cumstances admitted of it. These societies consisted of a body of eccle- 
siastics who had devoted themselves to the spread of the gospel ; the ascetic 
in their lives being largely mingled with the practical and the useful. The 
president of this body was usually styled the abbot.” This abbot, who 
in many instances—and uniformly in the case of Iona—was a presbyter, 
“was the head of the house, and governed it and all affiliated societies 
with the consent of his associated brethren. One of these brethren is held 
hy many writers to have been a bishop. Such is said to have been the 
case in Ireland, according to Dr Todd, in his ‘ Life of St Patrick ; but 
there is nothing to shew that it was so at an early period among the 
Scottish societies.” . . . . “ Bishops were not essential to the organisation 
of the early Scottish Church. There is nota line in existence of any 
author deserving of credit to shew that the ordinary members of the 
societies at Iona or elsewhere were set apart by Episcopal ordination. 
St Patrick was a presbyter, so was St Columba ; and they could not 
confer the orders which they did not possess :” 2.¢., the orders of a bishop, 
in the modern sense of the term. 


Thus confidently, and with full knowledge of the subject, 
does Dr M‘Lauchlan speak of the constitution of the early 
Scottish Church. Dr Todd, in treating of the early Irish 
Church, gives a like prominence to its missionary character 
and constitution, and though he represents the presence of a 
bishop as having been always essential to the organisation of 
an Irish monastery, he acknowledges that the bishop was 
without both diocese and jurisdiction, and in every instance 
subject to the authority of the head of the house, who might 
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be a simple presbyter or a layman, or even as in the case of 
St Brigid of Kildare—a woman, a mother-abbess. Take the 


following interesting passage from Dr Todd’s valuable and very 
critical life of St Patrick : 


“The Irish Church, it should be remembered, was planted in a heathen 
land, and for some centuries continued to be surrounded on all sides by 
a very gross form of heathenism, derived partly from the aboriginal 
superstitions and idolatry of the people, and partly, at least in later 
times, from the pagan rites and doctrines of the Danes or Norsemen, 
who had established themselves in the country. The consecration of 
bishops without sees was therefore a matter of necessity ; nor was it irre- 
gular that bishops should be so consecrated whose duties were essen- 
tially missionary. The abundance of the harvest led very naturally to a 
readiness, which later ages have thought laxity, in the multiplication 
of labourers ; and every one who was deemed qualified by his piety or 
learning to spread Christianity among the savage Picts or heathen Saxons 
of Great Britain was, as a natural consequence, deemed qualified to re- 
ceive Episcopal consecration.” 


We see traced here the influence which the missionary 
character of the Church had in modifying essentially the 
functions and powers of her early bishops. In what follows, we 
see the same influence at work in throwing the organisation of 
the Church into a monastic form, though of a remarkably free 
and elastic kind: 


“ At home,” continues Dr Todd, “the Church was struggling against a 
lawless and savage paganism, in the midst of which neither life nor pro- 
perty was secure, and against a state of society in which a Christian life 
was impossible, except in a community exclusively Christian. Hence the 
monastic character impressed upon Irish Christianity from its first intro- 
duction into the island. A Ccenobitic association (not always rigidly con- 
fined to one sex [7.e., which allowed of the anomaly of married Coenobites]) 
seemed the natural and almost the only means of mutual protection. 
Such societies were therefore formed in many places, and became centres 


of civilisation, schools of learning, and examples of Christian piety, 
charity, and devotion.” 


The case was originally the same with the Celtic Church of 
Wales. In “The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry” by 
the Rev. John Williams, we are presented with a list and 
some account of no fewer than twenty-five monasteries which, 
along with many more, were spread over the whole country, 
and which had all the same free and useful character as those 
of Ireland and Scotland. One of the most ancient and cele- 


brated of these was Bangor Iscoed in North Wales. According 
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to Bede and the British Chronicle, the number of its monks 
was such that, when they were distributed into seven classes 
under their respective presidents, none of these classes contained 
less than three hundred persons, all of whom supported them- 
selves by their own labour. The first abbot was Dinooth or 
Dunawd, the same who represented the British Church at the 
conference with Augustine; and the great majority of those 
who attended the conference were, or had been, his disciples. 
He was a married man, and his wife, Dwywe, is ranked with 
the Welsh saints. For, as Mr Williams observes, “these 
primitive institutions, though they followed no uniform rule, 
were all equally averse to the enforcement of celibacy. Many 
of the monks were married men; and it is remarkable that the 
only notices we have of several of them have been transmitted 
under the title of “The Genealogy of the Saints.” Another 
of these monasteries was that of Bangor Illtyd in Glamorgan, 
of which St Patrick is said to have been abbot before he began 
his mission in Ireland. Under St Illtyd it contained more 
than two thousand students and holy men, among whom 
were many sons of kings and nobles. These, according to an 
ancient MS., had for their habitation, “seven halls and four 
hundred houses. The course of instruction embraced not only 
such sacred and profane literature as was requisite for a 
clerical education, but also included husbandry and other useful 
arts.’ 

The great mission, then, of the Celtic Church in all its 
branches was to be a missionary Church. Its numerous mon- 
astic societies, often of immense extent, were all societies 
“for the propagation of the gospel,” though singularly different 
in their constitution from our modern societies for the same 
object. And hence all its abbots, bishops, presbyters and 
monks had peculiarities suitable to, and arising out of, that 
grand ecclesiastical function—de propaganda Fide. Its abbots 
were all preachers or theological teachers. Its bishops were 
all episcopi vagantes, not stationary diocesans, and rather 
founders of new mission Churches than rulers of settled charges. 
Its presbyters, too, were all rather predicants than pastors, 
and when not preaching and dispensing the sacraments 
themselves, were employed in assisting their abbots in carry- 
ing on the monastic schools where young men, in great numbers, 
were under training for the presbyterate. The whole system, 
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in a word, was a complex and powerful organisation for doing 
the work of what, in modern phrase, is understood by Home 
and Foreign Missions. 

In a case like this, where the missionary genius of a Church 
in all its branches was so abnormally developed, it is reason- 
able to look for an explanation to the natural temperament 
and endowment of the race in which the Church arose; and 
the ancient Celts had, in truth, some remarkable qualities, 
which, when baptized with the Christian spirit, and consecrated 
to the service of Christ, fitted them admirably for the evan- 
gelistic office and work. “They had an insatiable curiosity,” 
as Michelet observes, upon the authority of several classical 
authors of Greece and Rome, “to hear and to learn about 
foreign countries. Their greatest pleasure next to that of war 
with each other, was that of surrounding the foreigner, mak- 
ing him sit down beside them whether he would or no, and 
making him give them descriptions and histories of distant 
countries.” Hence a passion for foreign travel and adventure, 
which, taken along with their love of warfare, made the Celtic 
tribes the most restless, and troublesome, and encroaching of 
all the barbarians of the classical ages. Now, it is easy to see 
how specially such a race was qualified to become, under the 
higher impulses and discipline of the Christian faith and life, 
the most active and enterprising of all missionaries. Instead 
of a timid, stay-at-home, passive race, the Christians of such a 
people were sure to become the most fearless, energetic, and 
adventurous missionaries of the Christian world ; and such they 
became in point of fact. St Patrick, St Columba, and St 
Columbanus, were all great travellers. St Columba, in parti- 
cular, was an indefatigable and fearless journeyer, both by sea 
and land—perpetually either navigating the western seas of 
Scotland in his rude coracle of wicker and hide, or crossing 
and recrossing on foot the mountain ranges of the Dorsum 
Britanniz, or what is now called the Grampian chain. Speak- 
ing of this as a general characteristic of all the Celtic Churches, 
Montalembert remarks, that “at that distant age, in the midst 
of barbarian invasions, and of the local disorganisation of the 
Roman world, and consequently in the face of obstacles which 
nothing in Europe, as it now exists, can give the slightest idea 
of, the holy monks of Celtic origin are visible traversing 
immense distances, and scarcely done with one laborious 
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pilgrimage before they begin again or undertake another.” 
He singles out for special remark the famous traveller and 
sailor monk, St Brendan,—the same who was the founder of 
the monastery of Clonfert, in Iveland, and who died in 577. 
Not content with visiting known lands, however remote, he 
anticipated the adventures of modern maritime discovery : 

“ His fantastic pilgrimages into the great western ocean in search of 
the earthly paradise, and of souls to convert, and unknown lands to dis- 
cover, have been preserved under the form of Visions, which are always 
wonderfully penetrated by the Spirit of God and of theological truth. 
In thus putting imagination as well as the spirit of adventure at the 
service of the faith and ideal Christian virtue, these visions are worthy 
of being reckoned among the poetic sources of the Divina Commedia. 
They exercised a lively influence upon the Christian imagination during 
all the middle ages, and even up to the time of Christopher Columbus him- 
self, to whom the salt water epic of St Brendan seems to have pointed 
out the way to America ” (vid. “ Ozanam. Oeuvres,” v. 5, p. 373). 


The continental missions of the early Celtic Church, ex- 
tending to France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, have never, 
till very lately, engaged so much attention from historians as 
their interest and importance deserved. Brief and scattered 
notices of them are all that has usually appeared in our com- 
mon Church histories ; and the original sources of information, 
in truth, are so recondite and difticult of access and use that 
more than ordinary ardour of interest in the subject was 
needed to impel the investigator to undergo the labours of 
original research. But at length the right man has stood for- 
ward to undertake the work. In 1862 and 1863, Professor 
Ebrard of Erlangen, communicated to the German Zeitschrift 
fiir die Historische Theologie a series of six elaborate papers 
on “The Culdean Church of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries.” They are not of the nature of a continuous history, 
but a series of historical dissertations upon some of the prin- 
cipal topics which a full history would embrace. Among these, 
“The Extension of the Culdean Church” beyond the British 
islands occupies a large place, and it is not too much to say, 
that the paper reads like a perfectly new chapter in Church 
history. It is a find almost as literal as that of the lately 
recovered work of Hippolytus. For, as he remarks, at the 
beginning of his dissertation on this part of his subject, 


“Church History hitherto has known as good as nothing of a Culdean 
Church existing in these centuries in France and Germany, and couse- 
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quently has never had so much as a remote suspicion of the important 
extension obtained by that Church. Historians spoke always only of 
single Irish, Scottish, or Northumbrian missionaries who arrived on the 
Continent ; and the churches founded by them were always assumed to 
have been of the same character as the other churches of the Continent, 
and to have stood in the same relation to Rome. When they met here 
and there in the old Vite [Lives of the Saints] with such notices as the 
following, That Rupert, and Trudpert, and Fridolin, and Jonas of Bobbio, 
and Bercharius, and others were Scoti or Hiberni, they kuew not what to 
make of them, and they thought they did wonders when they proved 
from other sources that these old saints could not be Scoti or Hiberni at 
all, because Bercharius was a native of Aquitaine, Jonas of Sigusia, and 
Rupert, Trudpert, and Fridolin were all German names. Mone proceeds 
more judiciously, when (in his Quellen-sammlung der Badischen Landes. 
geschichte) he grants it to be at least possible that Fridolin, Rupert, and 
Trudpert were German modifications or translations of Lrish names, just 
as Columba and Jonas are translations of the Irish Colum. But this is 
not to go to the bottom of the matter. Fridolin indeed must have crossed 
over from the British Isles,—a fact which rests upon the clearest autho- 
rities. But on the other hand, Rupert and Trudpert were undoubtedly 
Germans by birth ; and yet the old sources had a full right to describe 
them as Hiberni. The explanation of the riddle is simply this, that this 
designation does not refer to their bodily descent, but to the Irish 
Church community to which they belonged—to that Rome-free and essen- 
tially evangelical Church which was governed from the Island of Iona, 
and of which Columba the younger writes that it numbered a thousand 
abbots, all under the jurisdiction of one archimandrite.” 


Professor Ebrard’s Dissertation is of great length and min- 
uteness, owing to the necessity which was imposed upon him 
of testing the trustworthiness of some of his Sources be- 
fore making use of them, and of carefully discriminating, in 
using them, between the historical and mythical elements so 
freely blended in such biographical monuments as those of the 
“ Acta Sanctorum.” As a first explorer in this field of forgotten 
history, he has had to do a great deal of the necessary work of 
clearance before being able to get at the residuum of probable 
or certain fact. But he has facilitated for us, by a later pro- 
duct of his pen, the knowledge and use of all the important 
results which he has obtained by his learned investigations. 
In his “ Handbook of Church History,” published in 1865-66, 
he has introduced a pretty full though compressed account of 
the Culdean Church, which embraces the substance of all that 
is most important and valuable in his earlier and more dis- 
cursive papers. This account is quite an original feature of 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVI. H 
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the work. Dr Ebrard’s is the very first General History of the 
Church in which the early Celtic Church takes its place side 
by side with the other continental Churches, and is exhibited 
in organic connection and relation with them ; and we hope to 
do a service to our readers by presenting to them in the 
sequel the historical substance of what Ebrard has here com- 
municated to the world.' 

The missionary spirit of the Culdean Church of Ireland and 
Britain began at a very early period to send forth messengers 
of the faith to the shores of the Continent. Of these the first 
we hear of was Fridolt or Fridolin, who left Ireland for France 
about the year 500. He was of a family of good rank, and 
bore the title of a Culdean bishop. Landing with twelve 
companions, he made his way to Poitiers, where he laboured 
for some time with signal success in the conversion of the 
western Goths from Arianism, and founded a monastery in 
memory of the great Bishop Hilary, whose name had ceased 
for a century to be honoured in the city which he had once 
adorned. Then leaving the new-built monastery under the 
care of two of his countrymen, he proceeded to the court of 
King Clovis I. to obtain his consent and protection in a mission 
to the pagan inhabitants of the eastern and south-eastern 
parts of the kingdom of the Franks. The royal sanction was 
obtained, and he devoted the whole remainder of his life to 
this arduous work,—first in Lorraine, where he founded the 
monastery afterwards called St Avold ; then in Alsace, where 
he planted a monastery in Strasburg; and last of all in 
Switzerland, where he established similar institutions in 
Glarus, Coire, and Siickingen.? 

The next Culdee who came to the Continent was Disi- 
bod—a native of Ireland, who with his companions founded 
a monastery about the year 540 on a hill still called after 


1 The authorities referred to by Ebrard in the Handbook are the follow- 
ing: Mabillon, ‘‘ Acta Benedictinorum,” seculum ii.; Mone, ‘‘ Quellen- 
sammlung der Badischen Geschichte ;’ Columbanus’s Writings, in the 
‘* Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,” v. xii. ; ‘‘ Vita Columbani,” by Jonas of 
Bobbio ; Pertz, ‘‘ Monumenta Germanica,” v. ii. ; Rettberg, ‘‘ Kirchenges- 
chichte Deutschlands.” In his dissertations in the Zeitschrift he draws 
largely upon the most aneient lives of the several saints whose labours he 
records. He makes no reference anywhere to Montalembert’s work—as 
Montalembert makes none to his. It is useful, however, to compare their 
works, which are both eminently honourable to the research of their authors. 
? The name Glarus is a corruption of Hilarius—the favourite saint of Fri- 
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him the Disibodenberg, at the confluence of the Glan with 
the Nahe near Bingen, and converted the heathen popu- 
lation of the surrounding district. But by far the greatest 
and most enduring influence of all the Irish missionaries 
was exercised by Columba the younger, commonly called 
Columbanus, a name with which the Culdean Propaganda 
on the Continent must always be supremely associated. 
Born in Ireland in 565, and early trained to proficiency in 
grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, and theology, he resolved, 
upon the advice of a Christian lady, to devote himself to a 
missionary life. He received, under Abbot Silenes, his last 
instructions in science ; wrote, while still under his teaching, a 
Latin Commentary upon the Book of Psalms ; and then entered 
the monastery of Bancor, or Bangor, under Abbot Comokell or 
Comgall." The commentary of young Columbanus on the 
Psalms still exists in a single copy of extreme antiquity in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan. It does not bear his name. It 
was long attributed to Jerome; but in the judgment of Muratori, 
Vallarsi, and other eminent scholars, it is not the work of 
Jerome, but of Columbanus. It was preserved in Columbanus’s 
own monastery of Bobbio in the Apennines till the 16th century, 
when it was transferred, along with many other manuscripts 
written in the Celtic hand, to enrich the Ambrosian Library 
when first founded by Cardinal Borromeo of Milan. The 
translation has numerous Celtic interlineations which are 
much valued by Celtic scholars. Specimens of the translation 
and the accompanying interlineations are given by Dr Zeuss 
in the appendix to his Celtic Grammar ; and more recently the 
whole of the interlineations have been printed in the first 
number of a periodical devoted to Celtic literature, published 
in Paris and London. In the year 595, just two years before 
the death of Columba the elder, Columbanus left Ireland at 
the head of twelve like-minded coadjutors, and passed through 


dolin, to whom he dedicated his first Church in that part of Switzerland. 
At Coire, or Chur, in the Canton of Grisons, there is a Church of very high 
antiquity, in the sacristy of which are still preserved a few sacred vessels 
which are evidently of Celtic workmanship, and probably belonged to the 
early Celtic missionaries, by whom the neighbouring monastery of Disentis, 
near the sources of the Rhine, was also founded. The monastery of Sickin- 
gen was built upon an island on the Rhine not far above Basle. 

? Some ruins of this monastery still exist close to the Parish Church of 
Bangor, near Belfast. 
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Britain to the coast of France. His preaching made a deep 
impression everywhere, and Childebert II, King of Austrasia! 
and Burgundy, would fain have detained him at his court, and 
given him a chief position in the national Church ; but Colum- 
banus declined the honour, and begged the king’s permission 


to begin a mission of Christianisation among the pagan popu- 
lation of the mountains and valleys of the Vosges. Here he 
laboured, often amidst the greatest deprivations and dangers— 
a preacher and teacher in the wilderness—for twelve years, 
with the most conspicuous success. He planted in succession 
three monasteries in these woody wilds, Anegray, Luxueil, and 
Fontaines. Many of his converts entered these monasteries 
and became preachers ; numerous families of rank sent their 
children to be educated in his schools; and one of the dukes 
of Burgundy, Waldelenus, took the three monasteries under 
his protection, and became himself a corresponding member of 
the Culdean brotherhood, while still continuing to live in 
Besancon. 

We cannot enter into the troubles which brought this career 
of usefulness to a violent close. We only remark that the sole 
cause of these was the faithfulness with which Columbanus had 
reproved the wickedness of Brunhilde, the queen mother, and 
that they ended in his being driven out of Burgundy with his 
Irish brethren, and compelled to look about for some new field 
of labour. He found it in the traces of his predecessor Fridolin. 
Accompanied, among others, by his faithful coadjutor Gallon or 
Gallus, he penetrated into Switzerland, where he laboured for 
some years, first at Tuggen in the valley of the Linth, and next 
at Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance. Even to these recesses, 
however, the revenge of Brunhilde was able to pursue him, and 
leaving Gallus behind him in Switzerland, where he soon after 
founded the famous monastery of St Gall, he crossed the Alps 
into Lombardy, where he founded at Bobbio among the Apen- 
nines his last monastery. He had not been there long when 
Brunhilde’s power was overthrown and the two crowns of 
Austrasia and Neustria were united under Chlotar II., who was 
the friend of Columbanus and his work. A new day of pros- 
perity dawned upon_the almost ruined monasteries of the 


' Austrasia was the eastern part of the kingdom of the Franks. The 
western part, extending to the sea and as far south as the Loire, was called 
Neustria. 
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Vosges, and their father and founder was entreated to return 
to his bereaved children across the Alps. But he saw it his 
duty to decline this entreaty, and his faithful brother Eustasius, 
who had shared for some time the perils of his exile, became 
their abbot in his stead. He did not long survive these events, 
but died in Bobbio in 615. His monastery and tomb were still 
in existence in the seventeeth century, when they were visited 
and described by the learned historian of the Benedictines, 
Mabillon. The extant writings of Columbanus are not nume- 
rous, but they are very important for the light they throw 
upon the doctrine and institutions of his native Church. 
They include two letters to Pope Gregory I. and a third to 
Pope Boniface [V., which deserve careful study for the indica- 
tions they contain of the ecclesiastical relations of the Celtic 
missionaries to the Roman See, and of the progress which the 
Papacy had made at the beginning of the seventh century, 
both in the development of its claims of supremacy, and in 
the actual assertion of them in the Western Church. 

The Culdean monasteries of the Vosges now flourished amain. 
They speedily became the mothers of a numerous progeny of 
similar institutions in France. Duke Waldelenus was the 
founder of several in Besangon and the Jura. Another personal 
friend of Columbanus, Antharius, with his sons Dado and Ado, 
built a series of Culdean houses on the banks of the Marne, of 
which the most famous was the monastery of Rebais. Others 
arose in Laon, Bourges, Paris, Solignac, Charenton ; at Remir- 
mont on the sources of the Moselle, at Grandvillers in the 
Jura, and at St Vaudrille on the Seine. Towards the end of 
the seventh century, says Ebrard, there were, in the north of 
France alone, i.e. to the north of the Loire and the Rhone, 
more than forty monasteries existing, all daughters and grand- 
daughters of Luxueil, and all obeying the rule of Columbanus. 
To these must be added the foundations of a long train of 
fresh missionaries from Ireland, including the names of Caidoe, 
Fricor, Samson, Furseus, Fefrus, and Wendelin—the most im- 
portant of which was the monastery of Tholey near St Wendel." 


1 The reader will find this French section of the subject very fully and 
brilliantly treated by Montalembert, in Book vii. of his ‘‘ Monks of the 
West,” including exact references to all the original authorities. He goes 
laboriously through all the provinces of the country where Columban houses 
were established, to all of which he gives the name of Colonies of Luxeuil—- 
viz., the two Burgundies, east and west of the Soane ; Austrasia, Rauvacia, 
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But this powerful Culdean movement was not confined to 
France ; it pressed across its eastern and northern boundaries, 
and penetrated far into Germany on the east and north. At 
the date of Columbanus’ arrival on the Continent, the whole 
of the countries which constitute the Germany of the present 
day, were, with slight exceptions, in a state of heathenism. 
There were some remains of a Christian Church in Treves, and 
the monasteries which Fridolin had founded in Strasburg 
and Switzerland were still maintained. But the whole of the 
rest of Germany had still to be Christianised ; and the whole 
work of Christianisation for the next two centuries was ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Culdean missionaries, who, having 
as yet no rivals in their work, were free to organise all their 
new foundations agreeably to the principles of the Mother 
Churches of Ireland and Great Britain. In the course of the 
seventh century there was a long line of Culdean Churches and 
monasteries established along the whole course of the Rhine. 
These stations included Constance, Basle, Speyer, Worms, 
Mainz, and Cologne, which all afterwards became the seats of 
famous bishoprics in the Church of St Boniface, the so-called 
apostle of Germany. But the Culdean Church was after all 
the true apostle of all the Rhine-land. Boniface’s mission 
Neustria, Brie, and Champagne ; Ponthieu on the Somme ; the country of the 
Morins, or province of Artois; Britanny, Limousin, and Aquitaine. Of Luxeuil 
itself he writes in the most glowing terms: ‘‘The great Abbey of Sequania 
became a nursery of bishops and abbots, preachers and reformers, for the 
whole Church of these vast countries, and principally for the two kingdoms 
of Austrasia and Burgundy. Luxeuil was the most celebrated school of 
Christendom during the seventh century, and the most frequented. The 
monks and clerks of other monasteries, and, more numerous still, the chil- 
dren of the noblest Frank and Burgundian races, crowded to it. Lyons, 
Autun, Langres, and Strasbourg, the most famous cities of Gaul, sent their 
youth thither.” Montalembert refers, for information regarding the saints 
of Luxeuil, to the ‘‘ Vie des Saints de Franche-Comte,” by the Professors of 
the College of St Frangois Xavier, tome ii.: ‘‘It is the best work that can 
be read on the subject.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he adds, ‘‘so great a number of 
canonised names has never been collected on one point, or into so short a 
space of time as twenty years.” Let it never be forgotten, however, that 
neither Columbanus nor any of his early successors would have approved of 
their own canonisation, or, as Montalembert frankly enough expresses it, of 
their being ‘‘honoured by the Church after their death with public wor- 
ship.” The Church of Rome, in truth, has no valid claim to the names of 
these holy missionaries and Church-founders ; they were Rome-free—they 
were never her ministers. Their canonisation was a superstitious honour 


forced upon their names, to serve the interests of Rome, at a time long subse- 
quent to that in which they lived. 
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there was only to destroy, in the interest of Roman usurpation, 
what the Culdean Church had established and built up; and 
the well-informed traveller, who gazes now with admiration 
upon the grand cathedrals of these German bishoprics, will 
still be able, at least with his mind’s eye, to see lying at their 
foundations the grey unhammered stones which were laid there 
by the rude Church-builders of a rougher but a purer age. 

But these zealous Church-builders did not stop short at the 
grand boundary of the Rhine. Their noble Christian ardour 
carried them across and far beyond the majestic river, and they 
pierced deep into the wilds and forests of Friesland Hessen, 
Thiiringen, Bavaria, and Alamannia. We cannot touch the 
details of the history. We cannot even stop to enumerate the 
names of the principal missionaries, many of whom were Irish 
and Scottish Celts, while many more were native Germans 
who had been trained in Culdean monasteries. We can only 
present a summary of the results, in the words of Professor 
Ebrard, “that the whole western half of Germany was con- 
verted to Christ by the faithful service of the Culdean Church, 
In the year 720, there existed along the whole course of the 
Rhine from Coire to the islands of the Rhine-delta, and east- 
ward from the Rhine to the Inn, to the mountain barriers 
of Bohemia, and to the frontiers of Saxony, a well-organised 
Culdean—i.e., Rome-free, and evangelical Church.” 

Looking back upon the whole continental field of the 
Culdean missions which his research has traversed, Ebrard sup- 
plies us, in his fifth paper in the Zeitschrift fiir die Historische 
Theologie, with the following comprehensive and very re- 
markable statement :— 


“Tf now we look back upon all the ground we have gone over, leaving 
out of view altogether the extension which the Culdean Church had 
obtained up to 664 (the year of the Synod of Streneaschalch) in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Northumberland, and confining our attention to its spread 
on the Continent, we find this religious community in France at the be- 
ginning of the eighth century existing in the heart of the National 
Church ; and not merely tolerated, but over the whole country from the 
Jura to Nantes, and from this line as far north as the Delta of the 
Rhine, Rome-free, and entirely unrestricted in its internal organisation, 
decidedly favoured by the Merovingian kings, even dominating the 
National Church in the sense of spiritual and intellectual influence, and 
often also taking a part in its external government by the appointment 
of its abbots to important sees. We find the whole of the northern half 
of France sowed, so to speak, with its monasteries, with all their pecu- 
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liarities, in unopposed development. Then we find the whole Rhineland 
converted to Christianity by this Culdean Church, and ecclesiastically 
governed by it in its own peculiar manner ; likewise the whole of the 
country now called Franconia, and Alamannia, and Bavaria, converted 
and ecclesiastically governed by Culdeans, and Culdeans alone. And if 
we are to speak of the influences of the British Church, as some express 
themselves, it must at least be confessed that these influences might be 
compared to the overfiow of a river which covers the whole land. All 
the distinctive peculiarities of the Culdean Church—its married priests, 
its sending out of its missionaries by twelves, its practice of constructing 
its settlements in separate houses, its subjection of chorepiscopi (or bishops 
of monasteries) to the rule of the abbots,—all this we find in Bavaria and 
Alamannia in 730-739, just as it was in Scotland in 565. It is all one 
and the same Church-fellowship—that of the Viri Dez, or in Irish, the 
Keile De. In the whole south and west, and in a great part of the north 
of Germany, before ‘the Apostle’ of Germany was heard of, we find in 
existence a flourishing, well-organised, Rome-free Church, whose sole 
supreme authority was the Holy Scriptures, and whose preaching was 
the word of the free redeeming grace of God in Christ Jesus.” 


How was it that this triumphant mission, after being carried 
on to such immense results, was, notwithstanding, arrested, 
overpowered, and finally reduced to utter impotency and ex- 
tinction? Begun most hopefully in the sixth century, culmi- 
nating in the seventh, and declining in the eighth, how did it 
come to pass that in the ninth, all its monasteries had been 
transformed into Benedictine houses, and all its presbyters and 
bishops reduced into external conformity in all points with the 
Church of Rome ? On these questions also Dr Ebrard has made 
some valuable contributions to history. His chapter on the de- 
struction of the Culdean Church on the continent is almost as 
full of new lights as his lucubrations on its spread and power 
in France and Germany. On a future occasion we may 
present our readers with a réswmé of his valuable communica- 
tions upon this melancholy part of his subject; a subject even 
more interesting to us than to him, whether we accept or not 
the lesson which Mr Matthew Arnold has lately read to us, 
that we are all of Celtic, quite as much as of Teutonic blood. 
PETER LORIMER. 
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Art. VII.—Scottish Moderatism. 


The Principles of the Moderate Party. A Letter to the Clergy of the 
Popular Interest. By Tuomas Harpy, Ballingry. 1782. 


HE name of “ Moderate” is peculiarly Scotch in its ecclesi- 
astical meaning. When it was first used cannot be now 
ascertained ; we find John Maclaurin of Glasgow, in a letter 
written towards the end of his life (he died in 1754), using 
“ Moderate” as applied to temperate men of the Popular, or, 
as their opponents called them, the “ High-Flying” party. 
But the name once started soon became the distinctive appel- 
lation of the pro-Patronage section of the Scottish Church. 

The Church of Scotland ran through two careers after 1690, 
one of twenty-two years till Bolingbroke’s Act; one of a hun- 
dred and thirty years till the last and greatest of the patronage- 
caused secessions—that of May 1843. Principal Lee is almost 
the only authority (a great one, doubtless) who speaks of the 
former period as one of ecclesiastical disturbances through dis- 
puted settlements. At all events, Scotland then saw none of 
the worst features of the later period. There were no military 
settlements of vacant parishes ; there were no clergymen draw- 
ing stipends after driving off all but a scantling of their 
parishioners. 

It is to be deeply regretted that we have not a satisfactory 
history of the days of Patronage rule in Scotland. Dr Hether- 
ington was an able and accomplished man; but he made a 
mistake when, amid many other engagements, parochial and 
literary, he, in the height of the Non-Intrusion conflict, under- 
took the bookseller’s speculation of his “ History of the Church 
of Scotland.” He had made no prolonged and independent 
study of the subject. The very name of Robert Riccaltoun, of 
Hobkirk, the only man in the earlier half of last century who 
can be named in the foremost place among Scottish theolo- 
gians with Maclaurin, does not occur in Hetherington’s pages. 
The Moderate reviewer, who called the book a ten shillings 
Non-Intrusion pamphlet, was not so far wrong. It has all the 
hurry, all the intenseness, all the inaccuracy of the average 
partisan pamphlet. 
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Nor is the more extensive work of Dr John Cunningham of 
Crieff satisfactory. It is a book of greatly more research than the 
other. Its composition has taken as many years as Hetherington’s 
took months. But he, like the minister of Torphichen, has not 
specially studied the literature of the Scottish Church. Jt, un- 
like that of the English Church, is within a diligent student’s 
compass. He makes mention neither of Maclaurin nor of Riccal- 
toun. There is no attempt to present the salient characteristics 
of any of the chief speakers and writers of the Church in 
its different periods. Dr Cunningham is a Broad Churchman 
of the Scottish Establishment type, and is rather free and easy 
in his way of shewing that he is so. He seems to be a Pres- 
byterian, not so much by conviction as by Caledonian birth 
and position. But to write well the history of a Church, one 
must have more than an accidental connection with her. To 
be unfair and illiberal is one thing; but to be decided in 
one’s ground is another. 

There is still wanting, but we hope not for long, a history 
from 1690 to rank with the two admirable volumes of the late 
Principal Lee’ of Edinburgh, which terminate with the Revo- 
lution Settlement. 

Shortly after the publication of Dr Cunningham’s History, 
and within six months of one another, two important autobio- 
graphies of last century celebrities found their way to the 
press. Somervile of Jedburgh was a Whig Moderate—Carlyle 
of Inveresk a Tory Moderate. The Whigs were a small 
minority of the Moderate party, which was, in general, charac- 
terised by Toryism of the true Eldon type. Both these 
volumes throw important light on the history of the times 
embraced in them, and the two books were as valuable a con- 
tribution in our day to the Church History of Scotland as the 
nearly contemporaneously appearing Lives of Dr Erskine by 
Sir H. Moncreiff, and of Principal Hill by Dr George Cook, 
were in the time of our immediate predecessors. Carlyle is a 
specimen of the worse and Somervile of the better Moderates. 
The former was a “ clerical squire,’* the latter was a diligent 
and acceptable parish minister. There is generally an absence 





1 May we recall attention to the fine panegyric on Lee in Charteris’ Life 
of Robertson ? 

? An able literary man, and at cighty a full appreciator of Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Scott. 
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of all clerical moral sense about the autobiography of the 
former; and a number of things are mentioned by him, as done 
by himself and his intimates, which, even at that time, if done 
by medical men, lawyers, or literary men, would certainly never 
have gone beyond a conversation or a strictly private letter. 
Somervile lived with the Evangelicals as a friend, Carlyle 
hated them as a set of “ fanatics,” to use his favourite phrase. 
The expression, “fossil Moderate,” applied to him by Hugh 
Miller, was a happy hit-off of his gigantic anti-earnestness. 
Except that he was too cold, too little impulsive, to break the 
seventh commandment, he was as careless a living man as 
Robert Burns. Such a man, if not by profession a clergyman, 
would scarcely ever have been found in Church on a Lord’s 
Day. Somervile might be deficient in clearness of gospel 
views and statements, but he was a punctual and willing 
accomplisher of parish work. He was “Gerard’s Pastoral 
Care” in living operation for sixty years. 

Neither writer presents to us any account of the state of 
theological literature in their time. Dr Somervile tells us that 
his publisher advised him to put out a book of literature 
rather than theology, as the latter was nearly unsaleable. But, 
shortly after, the five successive volumes of the sermons of Dr 
Hugh Blair had an immense circulation, hitting, as they exactly 
did, the sermonic taste of the day. 

The pamphlet at the head of our article was the production 
of Dr Thomas Hardy, then a Fifeshire minister, but soon after- 
wards translated to Edinburgh, as professor of Church History 
and colleague to Blair in the High Church. We learn from 
the Life of Dr James Hamilton, that Hardy was a most popular 
professor. His great professorial ability was a thorough con- 
trast to the devout mediocrity with which Dr Andrew Hunter 
filled the chair of theology. Hardy died of consumption in the 
prime of life. There is a communion sermon of his in the 
“Scottish Preacher,” which is elegant, but hardly anything 
more. 

The object of Dr Hardy in the “ Principles of Moderation,” 
was to unite the two parties in the Church of Scotland, first, in 
supporting Patronage, without delusively resting on the call, 
which was, he held, incompatible with law ; and secondly, in 
making a joint effort to get a plan adopted by Government 
virtually the same with that of 1690. We learn from Carlyle’s 
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autobiography, that Dr Dick of Edinburgh, the best speaker 
on the popular side, was a firm upholder of patronage ; and 
Hardy testifies to the division of opinion among that side of 
the Church, some holding by the divine right of the people to 
choose their pastors, and others, the majority as it would seem, 
being only opposed to a high-handed exercise of patronite 
rights. Great use is made by Dr Hardy of the extent to which 
dissent had already spread, both in the older and the newer 
secession. The Seceders were practically revived Covenanters, 
the Relief body were merely popular protesters against Pa- 
tronage. Gillespie had stamped his mild and earnest character 
upon the Church he founded, while somewhat of the fussiness 
and vanity and vehement abuse of others, which were the 
foibles of the worthy Ebenezer Erskine, still seemed to cling 
to the other section of dissent. ‘“ We are the people,” was still 
the motto of Burghers and anti-Burghers. They looked as- 
kance on the Cambuslang work, because the Holy Spirit did 
not choose to be bound to the Secession only, and called them- 
selves to Whitfield the exclusive people of God in Scotland. 
What a cheering contrast is presented by the ecclesiastical 
liberality of their descendants in the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Moderates, as supporters of Patronage, and attached to 
the Tory party, which up to 1830, for the most part, was in 
possession of power, obtained a hold of the universities, as 
well as of most of the parochial livings. There scarcely ever 
was a Principal of a University on the Popular side. Robert- 
son of St Andrews (the best Assembly speaker of his day), 
Campbell of Aberdeen, Hill of St Andrews, are specimens 
of heads of Universities thoroughly upholding the Moderate 
interest. It cannot be said that they did much for the interests 
of university life. There were men among them, such as Dr 
Thomas Reid, in the foremost rank of intellect of the day; 
there were others, such as the Gerards, father and son, and 
Principal Watson of St Andrews, who were men of varied 
accomplishments and literary fame in their period. But 
Moderatism was an era of, if not stagnation, yet unprogressive- 
ness of thought. Some of the chairs even of the theological 
department of the colleges were filled by men who never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the confidence or attachment of their 
students, and were feeble and unworthy mediocrities at best. 
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There is no adequate evidence that the Moderates, as a body, 
were heretical. The “New Light” friends of Robert Burns, 
such as the minister of Ayr, Dr W. Dalrymple— 





























‘* Drymple mild, Drymple mild, 
Though your heart’s like a child, 
And your life’s like the driven snaw, 
Yet that will not save ye, 
And Satan maun have ye, 
For saying that three’s ane and twa”— 


have obtained, through their unhappy connection with the 
great poet, a notoriety out of all proportion to their numbers 
and influence. Socinianism might have a score or two of ad- 
herents in Scotland, as it had then a hundred or two in the 
ten-fold greater number of the English Church clergy. The 
Feathers Head Tavern petitioners, whose appeal to Parliament 
was so scornfully characterised by Edmund Burke, had thus 
their counterparts in Scotland. Was there any amount of truth 
in the allegation of Arminianism brought against the Moderate 
party by the Seceders, and virtually by at least some of. their 
antagonists in their own Church? Some expressions in 
Carlyle’s Autobiography would seem to admit this charge, 
others seem as explicitly to contradict it. There was, doubt- 
less, a considerable danger from the connection, which was 
every year getting more close, with England, where undoubted 
Arminianism had, from 1662, characterised the great mass of 
the clergy of the Established Church, and where among 
Independent and Presbyterian Dissenters, it was by no means 
unknown. The writings of the ablest English contemporary 
divines were much read in Scotland, and anti-Calvinistic as 
they were, might readily be suspected of achieving considerable 
influence over the minds of their readers. 

Yet it is doubtful whether there ever was much decided 
Arminianism among the Moderates. We have the published 
works of their chief men to refer to, and it is only fair to esti- 
mate the bulk of a party, not intellectually of course, but in 
sentiment and opinion, by the views of its chiefs. Macknight 
has been charged with Arminianism, but let any one read 
attentively his commentary, ¢. g., on the Eighth and Ninth of 
Romans, and he will probably see cause to doubt the exactness 
of the report. In the period immediately preceding the Dis- 
ruption, the theological faculty at St Andrews was presided 
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over by Principal Hill, whose lectures, still the most consulted 
theological manual in Scotland, afford ample proof of his 
thorough knowledge of, and entire attachment to, the system 
of Calvin, 

The Moderates prided themselves on their attachment to 
literature, and Dr Witherspoon, in his Characteristics, had 
mentioned the fondness of their younger men for quoting 
Gray’s Elegy and other, then recent, productions of the English 
muse; not the worst part of the sermon, the doctor adds. 
They aimed at producing, as well as appreciating. We are not 
aware of any novels from Moderate sources; at the Disruption 
time, amid heavier artillery, that of novels was by one or two 
third-rate fictionists turned against them. But John Home 
of Athelstaneford produced, in Douglas, the first of a consider- 
able series of dramas from his pen. “ Douglas” was overrated 
then, and is unduly neglected now. The other party read the 
play jealously over to find material of accusation, and found 
one or two unhappy phrases. No clerical prosecution accom- 
panied in England the appearance of the dramas of Milman, 
Croly, James White, and other clergymen. The countenance 
given to the theatre by Home and a few of his Moderate 
friends occasioned a great ferment, and the ultimate issue 
has been that, although in the early part of Mrs Siddon’s 
time, when she played in Edinburgh, the General Assembly 
found it difficult to procure a quorum, now no clergyman of 
avy church in Scotland is ever found within the walls of a 
theatre. 

In history Principal Robertson at once attained the foremost 
rank, nor has his equality to Gibbon and Hume been ever 
disputed since. Principal Watson, in his “ Histories of Philip 
II. and IIL,” attained a highly respectable position, though of 
late years his works have been cast into the shade by the 
greater research and superior intellectual merit of the histories 
of Prescott and Motley. Dr Somerville, in his Histories of 
William III. and Queen Anne, took great pains, and received 
considerable encouragement from good judges, but never be- 
came extensively popular. They are still worth reading, and 
we observe a long quotation from the latter in a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Review. Other histories which had 
some vogue at the time might be mentioned did space allow. 
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In poetry, no work from the Moderate side of the Church 
equalled the production of Blair, Home’s predecessor, whom 
Carlyle describes as a sour highflyer. The Grave still keeps 
its place among our best sacred poems. The poetry of Gil- 
lespie of Kells and other Moderate minor bards did not survive 
the generation it was produced in, 

In more purely professional literature the Moderates put 
forth a good deal. Blair’s Sermons had the greatest run of 
any in their day, and that on both sides of the Tweed. From 
royalty downwards they met with general acceptance and 
admiration. There is a good deal of thought in the two 
posthumous volumes of Dr Drysdale of Edinburgh. On the 
whole, the best idea of the Scotch Moderate pulpit can be got 
from the four volumes of the “ Scotch Preacher,” the latest of 
which was issued in 1788. The contributions to this series, 
from Charters of Wilton, Scotland of Linlithgow, Ogilvie of 
Midmar, and Gray of Abernethy, are specially worth read- 
ing. That of Carlyle is on the peculiar character of the 
Church of Scotland. The two sermons of Principal Leechman 
and the one of Principal Campbell are very long, being preached 
on public occasions, but full of thought and matter. It is to 
be regretted, however, that these discourses must all be pro- 
nounced defective in thorough evangelical treatment of the 
themes they discuss. Neither the fall nor the recovery of 
man is fully brought out. The three R’s. of Rowland Hill 
are not to be found as they ought. Men of high and varied 
culture, agreeable and informing companions, — gentlemen 
in every sense of the word,—the Moderates, in their best 
specimens, were defective in their treatment of the great 
questions of Nature and Grace. From this cause, and from 
the practice which most of them followed of reading their 
sermons, they were from first to last unpopular with the 
more serious part of the Scottish middle and working classes, 
The “Pastoral Care” of Gerard is a large octavo volume, 
well worth studying, from its sense, its general seriousness 
of tone, its kindness of sentiment, its large experience of 
men; but one must go from it to the earlier Reformed Pas- 
tor of Baxter, or the later work of the Episcopalian Charles 
Bridges, to find thorough perception of the solemn relation of 
a pastor to his people, of whom too many give no adequate 
evidence of spiritual change and life. The “ Pastoral Care,” 
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however, which is an issue of Gerard’s Lectures to his pupils 
in the Theological Hall at Aberdeen, proves, with his work 
on the Genius of Christianity, and that on the Evidences pub- 
lished by his grandson in 1828, a very creditable amount of 
theological culture. He was second only to Campbell among 
the “Aberdeen Doctors” of the last century. Campbell was 
probably the ablest theologian, on the whole, that last century 
Moderatism produced. You see at once in his writings a differ- 
ent type of Calvinism from that to be met with in Riccaltoun, 
in Fraser of Alness, or in probably the foremost of the popular 
divines of that century, Dr John Erskine, whom, by the way, 
it is to be deeply regretted that cousindom and favouritism 
kept out of the Edinburgh divinity chair for Hunter —a 
man everyway inferior. Campbell was a man of very great 
and very varied acquirements. His Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
though ignored because the Principal was an ecclesiastic, by 
that most pretentious of sceptics, H. T. Buckle, is second only 
(if even that) to the works of Dr Thomas Reid in metaphysical 
acuteness and sense. His work on the Gospels, if somewhat 
cast into the shade by recent, and especially by German pro- 
ductions, took deservedly very high rank at the time of its 
publication. No previous Scottish divine had done so much 
for casting light upon that portion of the New Testament. His 
work on Church History is almost the only contribution made 
to that branch of theology in our own time, from Petrie and 
Simpson till Dr David Welsh (still, we fear, too much neglected 
in Scotland)! It is an eminently suggestive book, strictly 
anti-Romish in its opinions and statements, though the Princi- 
pal because in favour of sweeping away intolerant enactments, 
was, at the time of the Scottish riots in 1779, denounced as a 
favourer of the Scarlet Lady. We have no better work in our 
language on the subject than his Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. 
Principal Campbell deserved a far better biography than the 
admiring but uncritical and mediocre one prefixed to the 
Church History Lectures by his pupil, Dr Skene Keith. 

In the school of Campbell was trained Dr Patrick Mitchell 
of Kennay,—a broad humorist of the olden school, as we have 
heard Aberdonians of the last age describe him. His only 
publication was the “Presbyterian Letters,” addressed to 

1 Scotland has neglected the historical for the doctrinal, and of late it is 
the exegetical that has come up as a rival to the doctrinal. 
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Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, with respect to the “ British 
Critic,” and other English and Scottish High Church attacks 
on the memory and writings of Dr Campbell. The work is an 
eminently racy one, as the author has no evidence for the reti- 
pretentiousness of the Scottish Episcopalians, a body still true 
to “the traditions of their fathers,” humbling as some recent 
manifestations of Scottish prelates have been. Dr Mitchell 
was a trusted friend of Dr Keith, and encouraged him to put 
forth his admirable work on the Evidence of Prophecy. 

Aberdeen Moderatism produced next Dr Gilbert Gerard, 
whose book on Biblical Criticism is still referred to with re- 
spect. He was followed in the Divinity Chair of King’s Col- 
lege by Dr Duncan Mearns, who, by some years, survived the 
Disruption. Dr Mearns had a controversy with Chalmers on 
the Evidences, and made some very acute criticisms on the 
weaker points of that book. Mearns never would allow his 
portrait to be taken, and gave most stringent orders to pre- 
vent a cast of his features being taken after death. He was 
strongly sarcastic in temper ; and a good story is told of him, 
being then in poor health, most unexpectedly turning up at a, 
meeting of the Senatus, in order to stop the giving of a doc- 
tor’s degree in favour of a hospitable clergyman, whose sym- 
posia had influenced his brethren to elevate him to that 
honour. His son, the minister of Kinneff, published in 1852 
two small volumes of his “Murray Lectures on Scripture Char- 
acters.” The work has not had a very large circulation. It 
is not to be compared in evangelical erudition with the similar 
work of Henry Blunt of Streatham (formerly of Chelsea) 
and Robinson (the elder) of Leicester. It is not to be com- 
pared in intellectual insight and touching beauty of style with 
the Scripture character pieces of John Henry Newman. But 
it isa sensible and sagacious book, worth reading, all of it 
once, and some parts twice or thrice. 

At the feet of Duncan Mearns was trained James Robert- 
son of Ellon, the successor of a man well known in the north, 
Douglas, clerk of the very Moderate Presbytery of Ellon, 
laziest of mortals ; for he never preached a sermon, if he could 
help it, of his own. Of him there is a story not in Dean 
Ramsay’s fascinating volume. When the parish of Tarves got 
vacant through the translation of Dr Mearns to Aberdeen, 
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Douglas, in his turn, preached there a sermon, borrowed from a 
co-presbyter, on “ Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents.” 
Towards the end of the week a probationer called at the ever- 
hospitable Ellon manse. “Can’t you get on Sunday to Tarves, 
So and So?” “Most happy, Mr D.; but I have no sermon 
with me.” “Oh, I'll lend you one.” So on the Sabbath 
morning Mr D. got off the unconscious licentiate with 
“Jacob” in his pocket. The wondering Tarvesians listened, 
not pleased, indeed, to “Jacob” for the second time; but no 
demonstration was made. Towards the end of the week the 
man who had the best right to preach “Jacob,” for he had 
written him, made his appearance at the manse of Ellon to 
claim his sermon. Too great a wag to tell his co-presbyter that 
the sermon had already twice done duty at Tarves, Mr Douglas 
handed the desired manuscript from his desk. The prelimi- 
nary devotions having been engaged in, Mr gave out his 
text. But the blacksmith of the village, who was the lay 
theological authority, started to his feet, bawled out, “ Jacob 
has dwelt o’er long here,” and strode out, followed by half the 
congregation, to the astonishment of the bewildered author of 
the now too familiar homily. 

As great a contrast as could well be conceived to this lazy 
and hospitable humorist was Dr James Robertson. His life 
has been written by an admiring and most able pupil, Dr 
Charteris, then of New Abbey, afterwards Dr Caird’s suc- 
cessor in Park Church, Glasgow, and now Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Edinburgh. There can be no doubt as to the 
thorough evangelism of Dr Robertson from first to last. The 
somewhat unusual course was adopted towards him of asking 
him to join the Free Church, so yaluable was his character, 
and so high was his intellect rated. He, of course, declined. 
His biographer passes over as lightly as possible the one un- 
fortunate event of Dr Robertson’s life—his going to Edin- 
burgh as successor to Welsh, thereby taking from the latter 
his £500 a-year as Secretary of the Scottish Bible Board. 
Had Robertson accepted the offer of the Divinity Chair at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, vacated by the removal of Dr 
Black to Edinburgh at the Disruption, he would have con- 
tinued among those men of the north by whom he was best 
known, understood, and valued. Robertson was a man of 
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vigorous ability, and equally vigorous will. Not a great theo- 
logian, and but ill qualified tu succeed that model of a Church 
History Professor—David Welsh ; not a scholar in the highest 
sense of the term, he shares with Thomas Chalmers the credit 
of having in the Academical Chair kept himself clear from stu- 
dent selfishness and mere literary habits, and of having thrown 
himself fully into the great question of evangelising the masses 
of working society. He was the follower; Chalmers was the 
leader. The old Dissent largely ignored the labours of Chal- 
mers ; the Free Church, not unnaturally, saw too much in 
Robertson the partisan of an Establishment, from which they 
felt the Disruption to be a needed exodus. Now, when the 
grave has closed for nearly ten years.upon him, we can afford 
to be impartial. He left no literary works; his chief effort, 
the pamphlet on the Veto, has, with those of Cunningham 
and a host of others, taken its place on the upper shelves of 
the older ministers’ libraries. But the well-nigh two hundred 
new parishes in Scotland, which owe their formation to his 
unwearied and most unselfish labour, “speak for him in the 
gate.” 

It is to be remembered that the period of Moderate rule 
was one in which the press had little or no power in Scotland. 
The “ fourth estate” north of the Tweed began with the Scots- 
man, about the end of the reign of George III. There was 
little real publicity of view or statement. Parliamentary re- 
presentation was an utter farce. The Seceders were mostly 
of the working class, with a sprinkling from the lower section 
of the middle class. As yet the Scottish gentry, and even the 
Scottish nobility, were mostly Presbyterian. They might not 
be very punctual in going to church ; but, at least, they never 
went to chapel, Dissenting or Episcopal. 

The end of the great war brought about numbers of changes. 
The Glasgow and Paisley district sprang into the dimensions 
of a Scottish Lancashire or Staffordshire. The Seceders 
united once and again, and not only multiplied their charges, 
but forced themselves up by honest toil and careful specula- 
tion into wealth and social influence. The lairds became 
Episcopalian, as being more genteel, and as really, on their 
scale of giving, costing very little. It was fashion, without 
having to pay for it. “The presence of fashion and the 
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absence of discipline” have been said to be the invariable 
attendants of a certain Church. 

The Church of Scotland has the disadvantage of having 
few good livings, and therefore not many who had means of 
their own went into it. It was a contrast here, as in other 
respects, to the English Church. Scotland has nothing an- 
swering to the best specimens of the English rectory or vicar- 
age ; there is generally a homeliness of aspect, although it is 
comfortable homeliness, about the Scottish clergyman’s house. 
Few have what can be called grounds. But as all Scottish 
ministers must be resident, their duties have been always 
better performed in the worst times than in England. The 
livings were too poor, and the clergyman’s personal income 
generally too limited, to admit of curates. And hence the 
Moderate clergyman had necessarily work of his own to do, 
and in most cases it was done. Often there was kindliness— 
bonhommie—willingness to do good to parishioners, if the 
higher motives of action seemed in suspense. Personal attach- 
ment kept many in, as personal attachment brought many eut, 
at the Disruption era. 

With that Disruption om subject closes. To the Scottish 
Established Church we have no feelings but of good will. We 
believe the best ministers of that communion will be the first to 
admit that “ Moderatism” never could bear comparison with 
“ Evangelism ” as to deserved influence and manifest spiritual 
results. 


J. A. Hvute. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLES. 


I.—Sinaitic Inscriptions: Reprinted from the Princeton 
Review for October 1870. 


The One Primeval Language traced experimentally through Ancient 
Inscriptions in Alphabetie Characters, of Lost Powers, from the four 
Continents. By the Rev. Cartes Forster, B.D. London. 1851. 
Part I. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai ; or, the Sinaitic 
Inscriptions Contemporary Records of the Miracles and Wanderings 
of the Exode. 8vo, pp. 182. 

Sinai Photographed ; or, Contemporary Records of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D. London. 1862. 4to, 
pp. 552. 


v is well known that the valleys in the neighbourhood of 

Mount Sinai contain inscriptions in an ancient and peculiar 
character, which have long been a puzzle to the learned. The 
earliest mention of them is by Cosmas Indicopleustes, or the 
Indian Navigator, an Egyptian merchant and traveller, and 
subsequently a monk, who flourished in the reign of Justinian, 
about A.D. 5385. In his work entitled “Christian Topogra- 
phy,” he speaks of these inscriptions, and attributes them to 
the children of Israel, during their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. We translate the entire passage,as quoted by Beer, and 
copied from him by Forster :— 

“ As they had received the law from God in writing, and recently been 
taught letters, God made use, as it were, of a quiet school in the desert, 
and permitted them to carve letters in stone for forty years. Whence it 
is to be seen that in this desert of Mount Sinai, at every halting-place, all 
the stones which are broken from the mountains are inscribed with 
engraved Hebrew letters, as I who have gone through these localities on 
foot can testify. Some Jews, who read them, and explained them to me, 
said that the writing was to this purport : the journey of So and So, of 
such a tribe, in such a year, and such a month, as among us also people 
often write in foreign parts. Now, inasmuch as they had but lately 
learned their letters, they were incessantly practising, and wrote profusely, 
so that all those places are filled with carved Hebrew letters, which have 
been preserved to this present time, as I suppose, for the sake of 
unbelievers. Any one who pleases can go to this region and see for 
himself, or at least can ask and learn that we have told the truth about it. 
The Hebrews, then, having first been instructed of God, in that they 
received letters by those tables of stone, and then learned them forty years 
in the wilderness, delivered them to their neighbours, the Phoenicians, to 
Cadmus, first King of Tyre ; from him the Greeks received them, and 
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after that they were successively transmitted to all the other nations in 
their turn.” 


No notice is taken of these inscriptions in any writings 
subsequent to the time of Cosmas, and they appear to have 
attracted no attention until his treatise was first published in 
modern times by Montfaucon, at Paris, in 1706. The learned 
editor does not seem to have ever heard of these mysterious 
inscriptions from any other quarter. He believes that Cosmas 
saw what he reports, simply on the ground of his credibility 
as a writer and a witness, though he supposes him to have 
been imposed upon by some mendacious Jews, when he 
imagines that they were written by the children of Israel. 
Sixteen years later, in 1722, the prefect of the Franciscans in 
Cairo passed through that region, and he is the first modern 
writer who gives any account of them from personal inspec- 
tion. We shall give a brief extract from his narrative presently. 
His manuscript “Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai” 
was translated into English by Clayton, bishop of Clogher, 
and published in London. The worthy Irish prelate, who was 
thus the first to direct the attention of European scholars to 
this subject was himself so profoundly interested in it, that he 
offered the sum of £500 to the traveller who should copy and 
bring to Europe the inscriptions of the Wady Mokatteb. 
“This was soon after followed up in the East by the enterprise 
of Dr Richard Pococke (afterward Bishop of Ossory), the first 
European traveller who visited the peninsula of Sinai with 
the object of examining and taking copies of its inscriptions.” 
Additional copies were subsequently made by Montague, 
Niebuhr, Riippell, Seetzen, Burckhardt, Laborde, and others. 
“ Adequate materials,” for a satisfactory investigation can 
scarcely be said to have existed, however, until they were 
supplied “by Rev. Mr Gray, whose collection of one hundred 
and seventy-seven fairly copied Sinaitic inscriptions appeared 
in 1800 in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature.” 
“The following device was employed by this gentleman and 
his fellow-traveller, an Italian artist, to gain an opportunity of 
making their copies. Finding all efforts vain to induce their 
Arabs to stop for this purpose, they privately agreed, on 
reaching the Wady Mokatteb inscriptions, where they were to 
halt for the night, to loose the camels from their pickets while 
the guides slept, and let them wander over the desert. At day- 
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break the Arabs missed their camels, and went off in quest of 
them, while, during their absence of some hours, Mr Gray 
and his companion quietly and uninterruptedly took copies 
of all the inscriptions within their reach.” Of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in copying these inscriptions, a brief 
extract from a communication from another traveller (Rev. 
T. Brookman), may give some idea. Forster’s “ Primeval 
Language,” pp. 170-1 :— 

“T found that if we tarried three days, or even two, our water and 
provisions would not hold out till the convent, whither we must go to 
take in a six days’ supply for our return. . The expense, too, of detaining 
the camels and Arabs would be not inconsiderable. I therefore determined 
to select only the best and clearest inscriptions for copying, and worked 
almost unremittingly from noon to sunset under a burning sun ; my 
servant and the Arab sheikh and his boy holding an umbrella over me 
in turn. The next morning, before sunrise, I went to work again ; and 
when the sun began to wax hot, I called my servant to bear the umbrella 
as before. He having something to do in the tent, called the sheikh ; 
and he from out of a rocky cave where he lay, called the boy ; and forth 
came the poor boy from another shady retreat, to face the fierce glare of 
the sun, wondering what could possess the Frangee to stop in this frightful 
desert to copy these useless, and as he thought, unintelligible writings.” 


Every recent traveller in the desert of Sinai gives some 
account of these remarkable inscriptions. We insert the 
following from Dr John Wilson’s “ Lands of the Bible” :— 


“ When we got beyond the entrance of the Magharah, our Arabs made 
to us the welcome announcement that we had entered the Wadi Mukatteb, 
or the ‘ written valley.’ We had not far to look for the mysterious 
inscriptions which we had so much desired to see. In the first or western 
division of the valley, however, which, like the second, continues for about 
an hour and a half, they are not numerous. We dismounted at the broad 
expansion of the Wadi which marks its division, and where it strikes to 
the south ; and here we had them in abundance to the fullest gratification 
of our curiosity. They are found on both sides of the valley on the 
perpendicular and smooth cliffs of the new red or variegated sandstone, 
the strata of which are of enormous thickness, and on the large masses of 
this rock which have fallen from above. The surface of these stony 
tablets seemed to have been naturally prepared for the ‘ graving of an iron 
pen,’ and the words which are written upon them, though not very deeply 
cut, if we may judge from the small injury which the hand of time has 
committed upon them during the many ages they have existed, may 
probably ‘last for ever’ in the sense of Job, the tried patriarch of Arabia 
Petraea, who wished such a commemoration of the language of his deepest 
sorrow. 

“ The inscriptions are both literal and hieroglyphical, or 1 should rather 


' “Tn some instances they seem as if merely pricked by some instrument.” 
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say pictorial, for they do not seem the symbols of thought conventionally 
expressed. The letters vary in size from half an inch to six inches in 
depth, and they are generally arranged in single lines, as if representing 
a name and date, and preceded by a distinctive group of letters, repre- 
senting the word bw, or ‘ peace.’ A few of them are in Greek, but most 
of them are in the ancient Nabatheean character. The figures occurring 
at several places are very rude. They are those of men with shields and 
swords, and bows and arrows ; of camels and horses, both with and 
without their riders, seated or standing by their sides ; of goats and ibexes 
with large curved horns; of antelopes pursued by greyhounds ; of 
ostriches and geese, and unknown birds, indistinctly represented ; of 
lizards, tortoises, and other creeping things; and of divers quaint 
phantasies, which cannot be characterised. 

“The prefect of the Franciscan missionaries of Egypt, who visited them 
in 1722, and who was among the first in modern times to give precise 
information respecting them, says in his account of them, which we had 
with us on our journey : ‘They are cut into the hard marble (sandstone) 
rock, so high as to be at some places at twelve or fourteen feet distance 
from the ground ; and though we had in our company persons who were 
acquainted with the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, 
Armenian, Turkish, English, Illyrican, German, and Bohemian languages, 
yet none of them had any knowledge of these characters, which have 
nevertheless been cut into the hard rock with the greatest industry, in a 
place where there is neither water nor anything to be gotten to eat. It is 
probable, therefore, that these unknown characters contain some very 
secret mysteries, and that they were engraved either by the Chaldeans 
or some other persons long before the coming of Christ.’ They are to be 
found not only in Wadi Mukatteb, but in all the principal Wadis of the 
peninsula on the route to Mount Sinai. Specimens of them were observed 
by Burkchardt on the heights of Jebel Serbal, and, what is most remark- 
able, we found one or two of them on the rocks at Petra. The valley of 
Mukatteb opens out to a considerable breadth where the inscriptions are 
most numerous. After the large bend of the valley, they are confined 
principally to the western side.” 


The gradual accumulation of materials stimulated European 
scholars to undertake the deciphering of these strange records, 
in the hope of penetrating the mystery in which their origin, 
their authors, their design, and their character and contents 
were enshrouded. But this was attended with difficulties of 
a very serious nature, greatly aggravating the inherent per- 
plexity of the task, which was no less than that of unriddling 
the meaning of inscriptions in an wnknown character, while 
the language in which they were written, and their subject 
and occasion, could only be matters of doubtful conjecture. 
Modern antiquarian research has, however, achieved repeated 
triumphs of this very sort, as in the case of the Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics, where the bilingual decree of the Rosetta stone 
afforded the clue ; and the cuneiform character, where a shrewd 
conjecture from circumstances of the design of an inscription 
led the way to its successful explanation ; and the old Zend 
manuscripts where a Sanskrit paraphrase facilitated the 


solution. 


But in these scribblings upon the rocks of the desert, no 
one knew by whom, or when, or for what purpose, the problem 
was more than ever puzzling. And as has already been inti- 
mated, the puzzle was rendered still more intricate by various 
untoward circumstances. 

1. They were not monumental inscriptions, in which the 
surface of the stone was first smoothed and carefully prepared 
for the purpose, and then the letters clearly and sharply cut 
by skilful workmen, with appropriate tools. On the contrary, 
the face of the sandstone rock was left in all its native rough- 
ness and inequalities ; no graving tools were used. The letters 
were not carved, but rudely scratched by whatever the writer 
chanced to have at hand ; mostly they appear to be formed by 
a series of little holes opening into one another, which have 
been dug or picked out by a pointed instrument resembling an 
awl. The writer’s want of skill appears in the unequal size of 
the letters, and in the want of accuracy and uniformity in the 
shape of tiie characters. This is shewn by the comparison of 
what is evidently the same inscription cut in different places, 
and even if the character were well known and familiar, would 
make some of the inscriptions as difficult to decipher as those 
illegible scrawls which sometimes pass for writing, and purport 
to be English. 

2. The great multitude of these inscriptions, which are 
crowded or rather jumbled together in certain localities, makes 
it sometimes difficult to separate them, or to distinguish what 
belongs to each, or to tell where one ends and another begins. 
Especially as the lines are often not horizontal, but are turned 
in various directions to suit the surface of the stone, or the 
convenience of the writer ; and it is sometimes matter of doubt 
which way the line really does run. Some professed copies of 
inscriptions turn out to be confused fragments, combining 
disconnected parts of different inscriptions, but containing no 
one entire—a sort of cross-readings, which of course destroys 
all possibility of making anything out of them. 
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3. The professed copies were in very many cases not reli- 
able, as was shewn by the wide divergence between the different 
representations given of the self-same inscription by different 
persons. It is a task of no small difficulty to copy an inscrip- 
tion in unknown characters, however clearly these may be 
traced. But in such roughly-made legends, the difficulty was 
incomparably greater. It was next to impossible not to mis- 
take occasional inequalities in the stone itself for strokes of 
letters, or not to overlook what were designed to be strokes, 
but were never perhaps distinctly made, and which, after lying 
exposed for ages, are now scarcely, if at all, discernible. It 
was also nearly impossible to avoid confounding letters which 
were nearly alike, and which, in the haste and want of care 
with which they were originally made, were not so formed by 
the authors of the inscriptions as to be clearly distinguishable. 
They may be compared to writing, such as we often see, in 
which, from a few letters capable of being recognised, the 
reader is obliged to guess at the remainder of the word, which, 
knowing the context and probable scope of the whole, he is 
mostly able to do. But it is manifest that one who undertook 
to copy such a manuscript, without the remotest idea of its 
meaning, or even of the shape or sound of a single letter, 
must, from the necessity of the case, produce something far 
less legible than the original writing itself. Many of the 
points of distinction still existing among the letters, and which 
are all-important in deciphering it, would be effaced, unless 
the most rigorous methods were adopted to ensure perfect 
accuracy. Unfortunately, many of the transcriptions were sv 
loosely and negligently made, as to be absolutely worthless. 
Coutelle, for example, was so careless, as to copy the lines from 
left to right, the reverse direction from that in which they 
were actually written ; and, as he further neglected to mark 
the limits of the lines, or keep each line distinct, the initial 
word of the inscription was often brought into the middle of 
the line, and everything thrown into confusion. 

4. The materials possessed were after all very scanty— 
merely a few hundreds of inscriptions from some of the more 
frequented localities, while thousands remained uncopied ; and 
from many of the valleys known to contain inscriptions, not a 
single one was possessed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these formidable discouragements, 
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Professor Beer of Leipsic undertook the study of the inscrip- 
tions, with the view, if possible, of making out the alphabet 
in which they were written, and ascertaining their meaning. 
He first addressed himself to the task in 1833, not long after 
the publication of the copies taken by Rev. Mr Gray, as 
already mentioued, and probably incited to it by the consider- 
able accession of materials thus made. His first attempts, 
however, proved entirely abortive, and the matter was given 
up. He returned to it again, however, in the winter of 1838- 
39, perhaps led, as Dr Robinson suggests (“Bib. Res.” i. p. 
553), by the report made of his visit to Sinai, and by the 
residence of Dr Robinson’s companion (Dr Eli Smith) for a 
time in Leipsic. At length, “ after several months of the most 
persevering and painful application, he succeeded in making 
out the alphabet, and in reading all the inscriptions which had 
been copied with any good degree of accuracy.” In 1840 
he published what he calls a “Century” of these inscriptions 
transcribed in Hebrew letters. The number deciphered some- 
what exceeded what this name would denote, being actually 
148. These were accompanied with fac-similes of the inscrip- 
tions, and prefaced with some introductory discussions. 

The style and tenor of the inscriptions was found to be 
almost universally identical. They uniformly read thus :-— 
“The salutation of So and So, son of So and So,” or “Remem- 
ber So and So, son of So and So.” To this was occasionally 
added one or two other words, mostly a title or a term indi- 
cative of occupation, as “ poet,” “ priest,” “scholar,” “ emir,” 
“knight,” and another word of very frequent occurrence, which 
Beer understood to mean “ pilgrim.” 

Professor Beer does not detail the process by which he 
reached his results. But their accuracy admits of the most 
ample and satisfactory verification. 

1. Among the inscriptions explained by Beer, was one which 
he recognised as bilingual, and fortunately it is among those 
which are in the best state of preservation. Three different 
copies of it had also been taken by different hands, by Gray, 
Lord Prudhoe, and Coutelle, one of the French savants who 
accompanied Napoleon on his expedition into Egypt. The 
native inscription is immediately followed by one in Greek, 
the whole enclosed in lines which partly surround them, and 
seem to indicate that they belong together. Judging from 
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the style of letter, which is not cut but dotted out with a 
pointed instrument, the two inscriptions appear to be by 
the same hand. Beer was not able to read the whole, either 
of the native inscription, or of the Greek, but he deciphered 
enough of both to shew their substantial identity. And it 
may be added, that the labours of subsequent scholars have 
resulted in completely uuriddling them both, and establishing 
their identity from beginning to end more fully than Beer 
himself suspected, and this by means of his own alphabet. 

2. This gathers confirmation from other inscriptions upon 
these same rocks in the neighbourhood of Sinai. In addition 
to the inscriptions in the old unknown character, with which 
we are now concerned, there are others in Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic. These are almost invariably of like tenor with the 
old inscriptions as deciphered by Professor Beer’s alphabet. 
The Greek inscriptions, for example, contain the word MNHZOH, 
followed by the name of the writer, and that of his father, 7. e., 
Let So and So, son of So and So, be remembered. The verbal 
form is different from that yielded by Professor Beer’s alphabet 
—the Greek has a subjunctive aorist passive, while he finds a 
passive participle, but the sense in such a connection is sub- 
stantially the same. The general style of the old native in- 
scriptions, as thus deciphered, is therefore the same that is 
perpetuated in those more recent. 

3. The proper names which Professor Beer discovers in these 
old inscriptions, in many cases reappear in Greek inscriptions 
in the region, shewing that they are such as were in actual 
use among those who cut their names in these places. They 
are also plainly Semitic in their character, and susceptible of 
explanation from Semitic roots, and are further almost invari- 
ably such as can be pointed out from other sources as actually 
borne by persons of Arab stock. 

4. The alphabet which he finds, though distinct from the 
other Semitic alphabets, and having peculiar forms and fea- 
tures of its own, is nevertheless analogous to them, and stands 
in a close relation to them. 

5. What is perhaps the crowning test of all is, that this 
alphabet has been perpetually gaining fresh confirmation from 
further investigation and research. It not only explains those 
inscriptions on which it was based and to which it was origi- 
nally applied ; but it is equally successful in rendering intel- 
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ligible other inscriptions, which were not then copied. Some 
of these are bilingual, where the test is decisive ; some are of 
an entirely different description, varying widely in their con- 
tents, and found in other places. It has even given the first 
satisfactory explanation of the legends upon coins found in 
European cabinets, which no one had previously been able to 
decipher, and whose origin and character could not be con- 
jectured. 

In determining the age of these inscriptions Beer starts 
with the unquestionable fact that they must be older than the 
sixth century of the Christian era, when they were already seen 
and described by Cosmas. And they must be considerably 
older than his time, as their real authors and true character 
were then unknown. 

Numerous crosses are found with the Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, indicating that these were beyond question the work 
of Christian pilgrims who visited these hallowed localities to 
deepen their impression of the power and grace of God, who 
revealed Himself on Sinai, and who wrought such miracles in 
the desert in the days of Moses. And this is confirmed by 
such additions as the Alpha and the Omega, or such ejacula- 
tions appended or prefixed as “Jesus Christ have mercy,” or 
“Help, Lord.” In a very few instances crosses of the ordinary 
form are connected with inscriptions in the original antique 
character. A much more frequent appendage is a figure 
resembling the Roman capital letter Y either erect or lying 
upon its side. This, which is evidently not a letter, and forms 
no part of the legend proper, but stands sometimes at the 
beginning and sometimes at the end of the same inscription 
as found in different places, was thought by Beer to be a cross 
of a form peculiar to this region. Though no examples of it 
are found elsewhere, he suggests that forked crosses of this 
shape may have been used in this quarter for the execution 
of criminals, and may hence have been adopted when the 
Gospel first penetrated into these parts, as the symbol of the 
Christian faith. If so, however, this unusual form of the 
cross could not have been continued long after the time of 
Constantine, upon whose imperial standards and public edi- 
fices and coins the cross was emblazoned in its ordinary shape, 
which thus became fixed throughout Christendom. This he 
accepts, therefore, as an indication that the inscriptions in 
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question cannot be later than the fourth century after Christ. 
This, too, was a period noted for pilgrimages to sacred places. 
Christians in vast numbers flocked to the Holy Land to see the 
spots rendered memorable by the Scriptures. And Helena, 
mother of Constantine, it is well known, visited Mount Sinai, 
and erected a sanctuary there. The immediate authors of the 
inscriptions in the old and strange character Beer supposed to 
be Nabateans—citizens of that wealthy, flourishing, and culti- 
vated kingdom, which, in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, had its capital at Petra, and has left its imperishable 
monument in the magnificent ruins of that totally desolated 
city. Their language would naturally be, as that of these in- 
scriptions was, Aramzean, with a large infusion of Arabic words 
and forms. And Beer ventured the prediction, which bas since 
been verified, that if ever any inscriptions were found at Petra, 
they would be in the same character as that of the inscriptions 
at Mount Sinai. 

The ingenuity displayed in deciphering these strange cha- 
racters, notwithstanding the seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties which beset the task, is scarcely surpassed by any of 
the surprising achievements of paleeography in modern times. 
The ulterior results flowing from the unriddling of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics or the Persian and Assyrian cuneiform 
character are more important. They bring to light the 
history of buried empires, and open attractive fields of inquiry, 
the end of which cannot yet be conjectured. But the bald 
inscriptions on the rocks of Sinai, with tedious uniformity 
yield mere names of persons utterly unknown, and about whom 
no one cares, who, in an idle hour, while resting on their jour- 
ney through the desert, scribbled on the rocks, as modern 
travellers do who visit famous places: and this constitutes 
their sole claim to an immortal remembrance. Niebuhr, wno 
himself took copies of some of these inscriptions, was so im- 
pressed by all their surroundings with their utter valuelessness, 
even in advance of any accurate knowledge of their contents, 
that he advised scholars not to waste their time in the attempt 
to decipher them. They are not after all, as we shall see 
presently, so wholly unimportant as might appear at first 
sight. But whatever their intrinsic insignificance, and how- 
ever the actual reading of these inscriptions may dispel the 
romantic interest derived from the imagination that they may 
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have been coeval with the days of Moses, this should not 
hinder us from confessing the marvellous ability and skill dis- 
played in deciphering these strange and unknown characters. 

The alphabetic key wrought out by Prof. Beer has been 
universally accepted ever since by competent scholars as the 
true one, with perhaps the addition of a single letter which he 
failed to recognise. One of the most acute and able of his 
successors in this line of investigation, who dissented earnestly 
from some of his conclusions, bears his testimony that he has 
found no occasion to modify his alphabet in even the slightest 
particular. 

Prof. Beer’s conclusions respecting the authors and the date 
of these inscriptions were so intrinsically probable and tallied 
so well with known facts, that they too were generally ad- 
mitted, and for some years formed the received theory on the 
subject. His argument that if these visitors to the places hal- 
lowed from the days of Moses were not Jews, they must have 
been Christians, seemed so plausible, that it was mostly re- 
garded as conclusive. And yet this, as it now appears, was 
the weak point in the hypothesis. Beer’s tractate was re- 
viewed immediately on its appearance by Prof. Credner in 
the Heidelberg Jahrbiicher, and this among other points con- 
tested. It was not until nine years after, however, in 1849, 
that the subject was once more taken up and subjected to a 
thorough and elaborate discussion—this time by Dr Friedrich 
Tuch, well known as the author of a valuable though rational- 
istic commentary on the book of Genesis. He brought an 
immense amount of learning, both philological and archzolo- 
gical, to bear upon the subject; and warmly contested two 
points, chiefly, in the views expressed by Beer: the first had 
relation to the nationality, the second to the religion of the 
authors of these inscriptions. 

As to the former point, Tuch denies that they were Naba- 
teans, if this word be taken in a strict sense as it was intended 
by Beer—that is, as denoting citizens of the kingdom at Petra, 
or even contiguous and closely related tribes. He contends, on 
the contrary, that the writers were inhabitants of the peninsula 
of Sinai itself, lying between the two northern arms of the Red 
Sea, known as the Elanitic and Heroopolitan gulfs, to whom 
the name Nabateans could only be applied in that loose and 
improper sense in which it was sometimes used by the old 
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Greek and Roman authors. His arguments are mainly two. 
The first is taken from the language of the inscriptions. This 
he insists is not Aramzan, coloured to some extent by the 
proximity of Arabic-speaking populations, but is out-and-out 
Arabic ; not exactly the Arabic of the Koran, which, from the 
days of Mohammed, has gained the ascendency, and is the 
Arabic of literature ; but the dialect of one of the tribes into 
which the Arabs were divided, and which, at the period to 
which these inscriptions belong, had as much right to be con- 
sidered Arabic as the dialect of the Koreish, from whom Mo- 
hammed was descended. We have here, according to Tuch, 
a relic of the Arabic of this date, and of a dialect of Arabic 
nowhere else preserved. This position he proceeds to fortify 
by an elaborate and masterly examination of the contents of 
the inscriptions, scanty and apparently barren as they are. He 
first enters into a searching analysis of all the grammatical 
forms which are discoverable in them, and he shews with ad- 
parent conclusiveness that they are genuinely Arabic through- 
out. He thus examines and argues from the formation of the 
nouns, the intensive or superlative adjectives, the diminutives, 
the participles, the feminine ending, and, above all, the article 
al, and the cases of nouns distinguished by the vowel letters w 
for the nominative, 7 for the genitive. These last, it is true, 
did not extend to all nouns, but they were found with con- 
siderable uniformity in proper names and in titles denoting 
occupation or dignity. Several of these grammatical criteria 
are, it is true, equivocal ; the absence of medial vowels leaving 
considerable latitude of interpretation and much room for 
doubt and uncertainty. But some of the forms are clearly 
Arabic, and all might be. 

He next proceeds to investigate the stock of words yielded 
by the inscriptions ; all these, he claims, are clearly Arabic, not 
in form only, but in signification. And the proper names are 
for the most part such as are found at a later period in com- 
mon use among the Arabs, and re-appear perpetually in Arabic 
writers, as he shews by adducing frequent examples. 

Now, the Nabateans being of Aramzan or Syrian extrac- 
tion, Tuch argues that the language of the inscriptions, which 
is not Aramean tinged with Arabic, but, on the contrary, 
Arabic somewhat modified by the Aramean, cannot have 
been the language of Petra, and the kingdom centering there. 
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The inscriptions, consequently, could not have been written by 
persons proceeding from that quarter. 

Tuch derives a second argument tending to the same result 
from the topographical distribution of this writing on the 
rocks, or the localities in which it is found. No specimens of 
it, he asserts, have ever been found in the valleys east of Sinai, 
through which the inhabitants of Petra would approach it ; 
it is all confined to the western side of the peninsula. And, 
as the language is not that of Egypt, and no such inscriptions 
are to be found there, he urges that there is no alternative but 
to ascribe these inscriptions to the native population of the 
peninsula of Sinai itself. Such a population once existed in 
considerable numbers, embracing, on the one hand, roving and 
savage tribes, like the Bedouins of the present day, who sub- 
sisted by plunder ; and, on the other hand, the thriving city of 
Paran, mentioned by Ptolemeeus in the second century of the 
present era—subsequently the seat of a Christian bishopric— 
whose ruins still remain to attest its former extent, and the 
magnitude of its buildings. Some of the rude pictorial repre- 
sentations of spearmen, warriors, hunters, camel-drivers, &c., 
might perhaps be traced to the former class of natives; the 
ready facility in writing which is displayed, and such titles as 
emir, elder, knight, poet, scholar, priest, betray rather the cul- 
tivation and refinement of the city. 

Tuch’s views of the language, and the distribution of these 
inscriptions, require some correction or modification, as we 
shall see hereafter. But, in a second point which he laboured 
to establish, he has been more successful. He has given conclu- 
sive reasons for the belief that the writers of these inscriptions 
were heathen. These are drawn from a careful examination 
of their contents, such as Beer could not have made, or he 
would never have alleged them to be Christians. It was 
natural enough that this opinion should be entertained by 
Montague, Burckhardt, Gesenius, and others, before the legends 
had been deciphered. Their juxtaposition with the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, which were undoubtedly Christian, and the 
accompanying signs of the cross, made it easy to suppose that 
the whole had proceeded from Christian pilgrims on their way 
to the mount where the law had been given, or to the clois- 
ters which had been founded in the desert. The reading of 
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the inscriptions themselves, however, opened a new source of 
evidence, which conclusively pointed to a very different 
origin. 

This was indicated first by the proper names found in these 
inscriptions ; and the proof from this source is both negative 
and positive. The negative argument is, that no Christian 
names, and more generally still, no Scripture names, occur in 
the old character on these rocks. It is not until we come to 
the Greek inscriptions that we meet such names as Moses, and 
Samuel, and Andrew. These are then intermingled with fami- 
liar western names, as Aurelius and Julius, and these some- 
times in an orthography which implies a comparatively late 
date as Ainias (Aeneas), Cerillos (Cyrillos.) In fact, according 
to Niebuhr, some of the inscriptions date even from modern 
times. But the inscriptions in the native character, with 
which we are at present concerned, contain no other names 
than such as were in use in Mohammedan and pre-Mohamme- 
dan times. And where, as in the case of Cain, names here 
found coincide with those occurring in the Bible, they were not 
borrowed from the Bible, but were in use among the ancient 
Arabs likewise. To be sure, the old native names were re- 
tained for a considerable period after the introduction of 
Christianity, and only gradually yielded to the new names 
then adopted. But this does not apply in the present instance, 
for in the class of inscriptions now in question, there is not a 
single name which justifies the assumption of a Christian origin. 

Then besides this negative argument, there is a positive one 
still more convincing. Many of the names here found are 
idolatrous, compounded with, or consisting of, the names of 
heathen deities. The persons either bore the names of the 
gods they worshipped, or else were denominated the servants, 
worshippers, &c., of this or that deity. Thus such names occur 
as Abd-al-baali, “servant of Baal,” of the same formation as 
Abdallah, “servant of Allab,’ in Mohammedan times, and 
Abdiel or Obadiah, “servant of God”’ or “of Jehovah” among 
the Jews. In like manner, Garm-al-baali, “fear of Baal,” or 
as others render it, “strength of Baal;’ Aush-al-baali, “gift 
of Baal,” which may be compared to the Jewish names Natha- 
niel or Mattaniah; or the Greek Theodore and Isidore; Shaad- 
al-Baali, “worship of Baal;” also Garm-al-Shahri, “fear of 
the moon,” and Béréiu, an epithet of the new moon, meaning 
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released, i.¢., from conjunction with the sun. And when found 
in such connections, names, which by themselves might be 
susceptible of a different interpretation, are determined to 
have an idolatrous meaning, such as Abd-allahi, “servant of 
God,” Garm-allahi, “fear of God,” Aush-allahi, “ gift of God,” 
Shaad-allahi, “ worship of God,” where not the true God, but 
some heathen divinity must be referred to, which can thus 
stand as a parallel to Baal or the moon. Again, names occur 
which can be proved from other sources to have been applied 
to idols worshipped in Arabia during what the Mohammedan 
writers style, “the days of ignorance”—i.e., the period before 
Mohammed. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the proper 
names, another is derived from the fact that some of the per- 
sons recorded in the inscriptions are denominated “ priests.” 
Thus we find appended to certain names the designation 
“priest of Ta,” or “priest of the god Ta,” or “priest of the 
Ta-god ;” where Tuch supposes that “Ta” is the name of some 
divinity vouched for by these inscriptions as worshipped by the 
Arabs of that day, and having his proper retinue of priests, but 
of which no other mention has been preserved. Inasmuch, 
however, as we have no knowledge from any other source of 
any divinity worshipped either by the Arabs or any people of 
antiquity under that name, a later scholar, agreeing with Tuch 
in his general conclusions, prefers to regard Ju, not as the 
designation of the divinity itself, but as signifying the temple 
or sacred precincts within which it was worshipped; and he 
accordingly renders the terms above mentioned, “ priest of the 
temple” and “priest of the temple of God.” Another is de- 
scribed in the inscriptions as “priest of the beaming star,” 
which, like the moon-divinity before spoken of, indicates the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. This combination of facts, all 
tending in one direction, with none of an opposite description, 
certainly warrants the conclusion, that the authors of these in- 
scriptions were heathen, and addicted to some form of Sabaism. 

But how then are the crosses to be accounted for, which are 
found, if not frequently, yet in occasional instances, with these 
antique inscriptions? In addition to crosses other figures are 
found on these rocks, a confused and incongruous medley of 
trees, shrubs, camels, goats, gazelles, ostriches, horses, asses, 
pilgrims, men at prayer crucifixes, riders on horseback and on 
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camels, warriors with swords, shields, and spears, archers 
directing their arrows against each other or chasing flying 
gazelles. These are scratched everywhere about upon the rocks 
along with the inscriptions and separate from them. Whocan 
say which have come from the same hand, or even from the 
same age? In the opinion of Tuch, some of the fighting scenes 
may belong to the same period with the inscriptions, and may 
be intended to represent attacks by the desert tribes, similar to 
the assault by Amalek upon Israel. But much may be from 
entirely different hands. Niebuhr suspects that the represen- 
tations of goats and the like betrayed the idle hand of 
some shepherd. Burckhardt found pictures of goats, camels, 
&e., quite out of the region of the inscriptions. Lepsius says 
that inscriptions are sometimes continued on or over such 
animal figures, shewing that one is more recent than the other. 
And in some instances letters have been waggishly distorted 
into the similitude of a man, camel, or other animal, evidently 
not by the original author of the inscription, but by some mis- 
chievous passer-by at a later period. It is manifest from all 
this that mere juxtaposition is no proof that what is thus found 
in close proximity is certainly contemporaneous. Such a con- 
clusion would often be erroneous, not only because what is 
heterogeneous may thus be found in casual contact, but it may 
also have been purposely put together. 

Now, as to the crosses which are certainly from Christian 
hands; these often stand alone upon the rocks, with no 
accompanying name or legend. They are scratched about in 
all positions, wherever there was a convenient place to put 
them. When added to the later inscriptions in Greek or 
Latin, either above or below, at the beginning, middle, or end, 
no doubt they have often, perhaps commonly, been made by 
the original writer of the inscriptions. Out of the entire mass 
of inscriptions which have been gathered up to the present 
time, amounting to many hundreds, there are but three 
instances (so far as appears from the copies made of them) in 
which an inscription in the antique character is found asso- 
ciated with a cross in the erect form (fT) with the upright 
stem connected by a semi-circular attachment to the right of 
the top into a Greek Rho, forming thus a monogram of the 
Greek letters (f) XP. In one instance copied by Gray, he 
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appends the remark: “cross-letter, hardly accessible, done 
with the same instrument, and apparently of the same age.” 
In a second, copied by both Laborde and Lepsius, this symbol 
stands both before and after a cartouche or flourish, inclosing 
the name “Meshullam.” In the third, copied by De Laval 
there is no intimation of its contemporaneous character. In 
these cases Tuch is disposed to deny the symbol to be of 
Christian origin, and to regard it as mere ornamental device, 
borrowed perhaps from Egyptian monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood, the so-called crux ansata. But if it be in reality 
the Christian monogram, there is little difficulty in assuming, 
either that it was subsequently added to the inscription, or that 
in these three exceptional cases, the writers may have been 
Christians. They may have been among the latest inscrip- 
tions, and written when the gospel was already penetrating 
into this region, or some Christian, who chanced to be 
acquainted with this character, may have chosen to engrave 
his name in this antique style, as the whim of some modern 
traveller might prompt him to cut his name in the old black 
letter. In any case, no conclusion can be drawn from these 
respecting the Christian character of the writers of the other 
inscriptions, where the internal evidence so plainly declares 
the contrary. 

Simple crosses without any monogram are joined with these 
inscriptions in considerable numbers. But there is nothing in 
any case to indicate that they belong to the same date, or 
have proceeded from the same hand. Sometimes the contrary 
is manifest, as where one of the letters, an Ayin perhaps, or a 
Daleth, is converted into a cross, by the addition or prolonga- 
tion of a line. 

With regard to the Y-shaped character upon which Beer 
laid so much stress, esteeming it a cross of peculiar form, Tuch 
very properly denies that there is any evidence of such a 
figure ever having been used with such a meaning. His own 
conjecture that it may have been designed to represent a star 
with three rays, and thus may have been a symbol of Sabian 
worship, will not seem probable to any one who looks at the 
character itself. Perhaps as likely a suggestion as has yet 
been offered, is that of a more recent scholar, that it is not a 
religious symbol at all, and that it covers no mystery of faith 
or worship, but merely serves the purpose of a link or bracket, 
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binding together two or more lines which are to be united in 
reading. 

But what is the design of these inscriptions? and why are 
they accumulated in those particular spots where they are now 
found? Ina large proportion of them the name of the writer is 
followed by a word, which both Beer and Tuch take to be wr 
Zéir or ™ Zayir, which means “ pilgrim,” or one who visits 
holy places for purposes of devotion, and answers to the modern 
Arabic Hajji (Hadji). If this reading be correct, the writers 
expressly designate themselves as travellers on an errand of 
piety to some consecrated shrine. And as they were not 
Christians, but heathen, they must have been impelled, not 
from regard for the scenes and occurrences of Holy Writ, ex- 
cept in so far as they may have tended to shape even the 
pagan traditions and ideas of this religion; they must have 
been on their way to such spots as were sacred to the poly- 
theistic population of the peninsula. There is abundant evi- 
dence that such pilgrimages were familiar to the Arab tribes 
and that Mohammed merely diverted to Mecca with its Caaba 
and its well Zemzem, those streams of pilgrims which had 
been in the habit of resorting to other sanctuaries, and drink- 
ing the water of life from other springs. Diodorus and Strabo 
both speak of a grove of palms in this region, to which pil- 
grimages were made every five years, at least as early as the 
third century before Christ, where hecatombs of camels were 
offered, and whence the life-giving water was carried home. 
Again, in the fourth century after Christ, Hilary speaks of 
seeing the inhabitants of the desert assembled to celebrate 
what he called a festival of Aphrodite. And at the close of 
the sixth century, Antoninus Martyr witnessed a feast in honour 
of the new moon, in the vicinity of Sinai. There is thus evi- 
dence that such pilgrimages were maintained in this region for 
many successive centuries. 

Now, both the style of these inscriptions, and the spots in 
which they are found, tend to confirm the view that they are 
the work of these pilgrims. The rude and careless manner in 
which they are “ scrawled about,” without elegance or artistic 
skill, with no proper graving tools, on the unsmoothed rock, 
with letters of unequal size and irregular lines, and with out- 
lines hastily drawn of camels and drivers, accord very well with 
the idea that companies of travellers amused themselves thus 
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on their noon-day rests, or at their evening halts. Then they 
are the most numerous in the most passable and most fre- 
quented routes leading to Sinai and to Serbal, which latter 
was also a sacred mountain. And they are chiefly found on 
the south wall of the valleys facing northward, where the 
pilgrims would naturally seek the shade, and select their 
resting-places. From their character, they may, according to 
Robinson, be recognised as camping places, “and they are,” 
says F. A. Strauss, “the very spots at which a halt is still 
commonly made.” Indeed Tuch suggests that an investigation 
on the spot, tracing the intervals at which the same inscrip- 
tions, containing the names of the same parties are repeated, 
might lead to interesting results, relating to the beginning and 
end of each day’s march in those old times. 

The date of the inscriptions is of course fixed by Tuch in 
conformity with this theory of their origin. They belong to 
the period of Sabian worship, and must, therefore, precede and 
be limited by the introduction of Christianity into this region, 
Christian fugitives from persecution in Egypt, sought asylum 
in this desert as early as the second century. Hermits resorted 
thither in great numbers, in the third and fourth centuries. 
Ammonius and Nilus (A.D. 373-400) testify to fierce conflicts 
between the Christians settled here and the aboriginal pagans; 
so that Christianity must have been firmly established there 
since A.D. 300, and have superseded and taken possession of 
the old national sanctuaries. At the end of the fourth century 
Paran was a Christian city, and was then already the seat of 
a bishop, of whom mention is again made in the middle of the 
fifth century. Robinson and Riippell saw on its site the ruins 
of a church which belonged to the fifth century. And the 
remains of cloisters, chapels, and hermits’ cells, are scattered 
all around. From all this it is reasonable to conclude, that 
heathen pilgrimages to venerated places in this region, must 
have ceased in the course of the third century ; and the in- 
scriptions must of necessity be prior to this event. 

Another criterion drawn from the names found in the in- 
scriptions converges to the same result, Several of the in- 
scriptions are bilingual, in the old character and in Greek : 
these contain the native names Audos, Chalbos, Almobakkeros, 
&c. Then there are others in Greek only, with foreign names, 
as Aurelios, Herodes. It appears, therefore, that the inscrip- 
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tions in the native character reach down to the time when 
Greek culture penetrated these desert wilds. Those which are 
bilingual must be more recent than those which are exclusively 
in the native character, and cannot be older than the time of 
the Ptolemies. 

As the conclusion of the whole matter, Tuch judges that 
these inscriptions must belong to the two centuries which 
preceded, and the three which followed the time of Christ. 

Prof. Beer had died before Tuch published these strictures 
upon his views. The positions taken by the latter have not, 
however, passed wholly unchallenged. Both the points con- 
troverted by him have been opened afresh within a few years. 
The paganism of the inscriptions has been impugned by Francis 
Lenormant in an article in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, 
for January 1859, and their Christian origin once more asserted. 
As we have not seen this article, we are not able to state the 
line of argument pursued, or to say anything respecting the 
ability with which it is conducted. But we do not see how 
anything can be advanced which shall set aside the cogent 
reasoning of Dr Tuch upon this subject. 

The nationality of the inscriptions is open to more serious 
question, and here Tuch has found an able antagonist in a dis- 
tinguished rabbi of Breslau, Dr Levy, the author of a dictionary 
recently published, of the Chaldee of the Targums and Rab- 
binical writings. Dr Levy has the advantage of approaching 
the subject with a vastly increased apparatus. Since Beer and 
Tuch worked out their results with the very moderate quantity 
of materials within their reach, three new and copious collec- 
tions of these inscriptions have appeared, one in Paris, one in 
St Petersburg, and one in Berlin. The largest collection is 
that of the Frenchman Lottin de Laval, and published in con- 
nection with his journey to the Arabian Peninsula of Sinai and 
to Middle Egypt. He gives upon eighty folio plates more 
than five hundred inscriptions, great and small, from the 
region of Sinai, many of them being from localities from which 
few or none at all had previously been taken. He left Paris 
on the 4th of January 1850, and returned in the early part of 
the following May, bringing with him “a rich store of archeo- 
logical collections, views, plans, and inscriptions.” The latter 
embrace all the monuments of the Pharaohs upon the penin- 
sula, as well as the numerous Sinaitic, Arabic, Greek, and 
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Armenian inscriptions which are scattered through the valleys 
which he visited. He claims that there is not a single line of 
all these in existence which he has not reproduced in his port- 
folios. He also boasts of being the inventor of a new process 
for the copying of inscriptions rapidly and accurately. In 
both these points, however, Levy joins issue with him, shewing 
that, rich as his collection is, it is by no means complete, and 
that its demonstrable inaccuracy is such as greatly to impair 
the value which it would otherwise possess. 

The second collection is that of P. Porphyr, attached to the 
account of his journey to Mount Sinai, published in 1857, in 
the Russian language. It embraces eighty-nine inscriptions, 
mostly new. 

But the most serviceable collection of the three is that by 
Lepsius, and published in his great work entitled “ Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Ethiopia.” The copies are taken with 
the greatest accuracy, and amount to one hundred and sixty- 
seven, extending in length from one line to ten each. 

One result of these renewed and extended investigations 
was the discovery of the fact that the inscriptions in the 
ancient character, instead of being limited, as had previously 
been supposed, to the western portion of the peninsula, were 
to be found in all the passes of the entire peninsula leading 
either east or west from Sinai or from Serbal. Another im- 
portant fact was the discovery of monuments in Petra and 
the surrounding region, bearing the same identical character 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions. And a further fact was brought 
out by the publication of fac-similes of a number of Naba- 
tean coins, with the name of Aretas and other kings of Petra 
stamped upon them in this same letter. This settled the ques- 
tion of the Nabatean origin of the inscriptions at Sinai, as 
Beer had claimed, but which Tuch had denied; and it afforded 
the opportunity of stirring the inquiry, upon which Levy 
heartily entered, and for which his Chaldee studies so admi- 
rably fitted him, whether the language of the inscriptions is, 
after all, so thoroughly Arabic as Tuch had insisted, and 
whether it is not more properly, according to Beer’s original 
idea, an Aramaic dialect with a considerable admixture from 
the Arabic. Levy is one-sided and extreme in his advocacy, 
refusing to admit Arabisms, even where they are most palpable, 
and explaining away what is most clear and evident. He goes 
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so far even as to say that the article al and the vowel endings 
for cases are not peculiarly Arabic. He, however, points out 
many words and forms which have as much or more claim to 
be regarded as Aramzan than Arabic. The most interesting 
case of the sort, and, if it shall be verified, the most important 
for the understanding of the inscriptions, is a new reading 
which he proposes for the word which occurs so often, and 
which Beer and Tuch took to be wr, “a pilgrim.” According 
to Levy, it is aud, “ for good ;” for which he argues on palo- 
graphic grounds, and which seems to be confirmed by the cor- 
responding « é&yado(s) in a bilingual legend. 

The inscriptions in which it is found will then read, “May 
So and So be remembered for good.” This he supposes to be 
not a friendly salutation, carved upon the rocks as a greeting 
to those who shall follow him upon the same pilgrimage, but 
a prayer addressed to the deity that he worshipped, and to 
which he would give new emphasis and force by putting it in 
solid stone, and leaving it as his perpetual supplication. The 
words, thus understood, are almost identical with those of 
Nehemiah, v. 19, “ Remember (Eng. ver., think upon) me, my 
God, for good.” 

This view, both of the meaning of this phrase and of the 
character of the language, he labours to confirm still further 
by another word, which he finds often appearing in the same 
connection, pbyd, “ to eternity” or “for ever.” “May So and 
So be remembered for good for ever.” Or in connection with 
pbw, which is so frequently repeated at the beginning of the 
inscriptions, and which he translates, not as Beer, “the salu- 
tation of So and So ;” nor as Tuch, who makes it a verb, “ So 
and So salutes ;” but according to its strict Hebrew and Ara- 
man import, “the peace of So and So be for ever ;” again a 
prayer addressed to the God he worshipped, and of substan- 
tially the same sense as before. The word “ pilgrim” being 
thus erased from these inscriptions, Levy thinks it is not 
necessary to assume that the writers were at the time on their 
way to holy places. They may have been, or they may not. 
These pagan Nabateans may upon other occasions likewise 
have uttered their prayer that God would remember them for 
good, and that their peace might be made perpetual; and 
they may have left that prayer on record in these walls of 
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stone, perhaps with attendant solemn rites, of which there 
is here no mention or suggestion, but which Levy thinks not 
improbable, from a comparison of such language as Num. v. 
15, “an offering of memorial, bringing to remembrance,” 4.e., 
before God. The figures of men and camels found conjoined 
with these inscriptions he takes to be pictorial representations 
of the petitioners themselves and their surroundings, and 
designed to carry out their idea yet more fully of bringing 
themselves into remembrance before God, 

Levy brings a new criterion to bear upon the question of 
the age of these inscriptions. The Nabatean coins exhibit 
the forms of the letter in the second century before Christ ; 
their dates can be fixed with considerable accuracy by the 
names of the kings under whom they were coined. Now a 
comparison of the letters of the coins and the letters of the 
inscriptions appears to him to shew that very few of the 
inscriptions are as old as the coins. This is the limit of 
antiquity. His general result is, accordingly, substantially 
the same as that of Tuch. They belong to the two centuries 
before or to the two after Christ. 

Levy’s views of the language of these inscriptions have 
encountered opposition from Prof. Blau, in a paper published 
in 1862 in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen 
Gesellschaft (Journal of the German Oriental Society). Blau 
is as partisan, extreme, and indiscriminating on the side of 
Arabic as Levy had been on the side of Aramean ; if possible, 
a little more so. In fact, in his zeal he runs into excesses 
which are very ridiculous. Thus, to give an instance, the 
word by which the inscriptions are so frequently prefaced 
would, in Aramean, be a passive participle, “remembered ;” 
and is so translated, even by Tuch, careful as he was of the 
Arabic type of the language. But, inasmuch as this word 
in Arabic properly has an active signification—‘ remember- 
ing,” or “ mindful”—Blau so renders it. This leads him to 
say that inscriptions so beginning are to be regarded as 
answers to another class, quite as abundant, which begin with 
the word pb, “salutes.” The first who passes leaves his salu- 
tation for friends who are to follow on the same route, by 
scratching on the rocks, at some prominent point, “So and 
So salutes.” His friends, coming after, and recognising their 
predecessor's name, write immediately under, “So and So 
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remembers.” The word 3y>, “for good,” as read by Levy, he 
converts into Sys, “resting,” or “ having a holiday ;” and infers 
that the inscriptions were made by the workmen in the mines 
and quarries of the peninsula, to while away the leisure hours 
on their holidays, as they passed to and from their homes. 

On the other hand, we must not fail to acknowledge that 
Blau has done a good service in establishing the fact more 
thoroughly than had previously been done, that the names 
on the inscriptions are such as were current in Arabia. He 
has identified about ninety of them with names found in Ara- 
bic writings ; and he gathers from these, too, by an ingenious 
process, an evidence of date agreeing substantially with that 
already reached by others from different data, and by totally 
distinct methods. 

The most important questions relating to these inscriptions 
may accordingly be regarded as now settled upon a true 
and satisfactory basis. Correct results have, however, been 
reached, as is commonly the case in all intricate problems, 
only by a series of approximations. It seems to be ascertained 
that the writers were natives of Arabia Petraa, inclusive of 
the Sinaitic peninsula; and whether they were subjects of 
the kingdom centering in Petra or not, they made use of the 
language and the mode of writing current there. They were 
neither Jews nor Christians, but worshippers of heathen 
divinities, and particularly of the heavenly bodies. They were 
mostly pilgrims on their way to certain celebrated sanctuaries, 
which were for centuries resorted to at special seasons by the 
pagans resident in this region. The inscriptions in the old 
native character belong to the period immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era; and they come down to the 
time when the gospel and the Christian church penetrated 
these localities, supplanted heathenism, and suppressed its 
sanctuaries. They then yield to legends in Greek and Latin, 
and even more recent tongues, the work of Christians who, in 
imitation of their heathen predecessors, have left the record of 
their pilgrimage to hallowed spots graven on the same im- 
perishable rocks. 

It has been intimated already that the study of these inscrip- 
tions has an interest and importance beyond the mere ingenuity 
displayed in solving a difficult and perplexing enigma. While 
it has opened no extensive fields for research, and made no 
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very considerable additions to our knowledge of antiquity and 
general history, it is not wholly barren of results. It has 
made us acquainted, in some scanty measure at least, with the 
language of Northern Arabia at this period, and thus fills a 
gap of some consequence in our knowledge of the history and 
dialects of the Semitic tongues. It affords some glimpses into 
the history of religion, by furnishing the names and attributes 
of deities reverenced by the writers. And these have been 
the starting points of learned and ingenious investigations, in 
which all that can be gathered from classic and Arabic writers 
has been summoned to throw light upon their character and 
the nature of their worship. Something may be learned like- 
wise in respect to the civilisation of this region from the 
proper names indicative of occupations. Those derived from 
the mining and working of metals are particularly numerous, 
eg., was Hammerer, win or wn Artisan, ude Fireman, 
pp Smith, &c. That these arts were practised there in remote 
periods is evidenced by the remains of mines with hieroglyphic 
legends attesting their antiquity, not to speak of the confirma- 
tion and illustration afforded by the book of Job, xxviii. 1-11, 
whose scene is laid in this region. 

The deciphering of the Sinaitic or Nabatean alphabet also 
prepares the way for the reading of any other monuments in 
the same character that may hereafter be discovered. To 
what this may lead it is impossible to determine, or even to 
conjecture. When the old Persian cuneiform character was 
first unriddled, no one could have anticipated the use to which 
it was to be put upon the exhumation of Nineveh, and the 
discovery of that rich store of inscriptions to which it supplied 
the only practicable key. The whole region of Petra and 
Hauran is yet to be minutely and thoroughly explored. _Inti- 
mations from recent travellers justify the belief that such 
explorations would be rewarded by important and hitherto 
unimagined discoveries. No one can tell what monumental 
records may have been left by the cultivated people who once 
occupied this territory. One interesting result of the discovery 
of the Sinaitic alphabet is, as already mentioned, the identi- 
fication of the Nabatean coins, and the deciphering of their 
legends. It may be added that a gem in one of the European 
cabinets, previously regarded as Pheenician, has been recog- 
nised as Nabatean, and its inscription read. This deserves 
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notice as the sole extant specimen, so far as is yet known, of a 
work of art proceeding from that quarter. Another isolated 
specimen, but suggestive of the wide range that these investi- 
gations may yet take, has been found in a bilingual inscription 
in the Capitoline museum at Rome, taken from a grave on the 
Via Portuensis. It is thus described by Lenormant in the 
Journal Asiatique : 


“It is the epitaph, accompanied by the characteristic symbol of the 
candlestick, with its seven branches, of a Jewess, named Ammias (femi- 
nine of the yy of the Sinaitic salutations), who was born in a town 
called Laodicea, probably that of Coele-Syria, and died at the age of 
eighty-five years. The Greek text is accompanied by the formula poy 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions, written with the same orthography and the 
same characters, and replacing the Hebrew formula pybw of the other 
epitaphs discovered in the same catacomb.” 


Strangely enough, among the vast medley of inscriptions 
belonging to different ages and in different languages, carved 
upon the rocks of Sinai, there is one which, as remarked by 
Levy (Zeit. D. M. Gesell., xiv., p. 483), appears to be in Sans- 
crit letters. The accurate knowledge possessed of Sanscritic 
palzography will enable scholars to determine its age approxi- 
mately at least, from the shape of the characters employed. 
It is in any event an interesting relic of the intercourse sub- 
sisting between India and Western Asia at the epoch to which 
it belongs. And it may not be without some religious signifi- 
cance. Possibly it may contain some indication of the spread 
of Buddhism westward, and thus, so far as it goes, tend to 
confirm the suspicion which has been entertained of its ad- 
vance even into Egypt. Another inscription from a remote 
but opposite quarter is in the Numidian character, the same 
that is found in the celebrated Thugga inscription from the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, and suggests pilgrimages from this 
quarter likewise. 

It is even possible that these investigations may ultimately 
be found to have some points of relation with Scriptural 
studies. This possibility would be converted into certainty 
in one instance, at least, if the new rendering, which Levy 
proposes for a difficult and disputed clause in Prov. xxx. 31, 
could be shewn to be correct. Among the things there stated 
to be “comely in going” is, as our version has it, “a king 
against whom there is no rising up.” Gesenius, who suspects 
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an Arabism, translates, “a king who has the people with him.” 
Hitzig assumes an error in transcription, and alters the text 
into “a king who has God with him.” Levy finds, or thinks 
he finds, the word which occasions all the embarrassment in 
this passage in the Sinaitic inscriptions, as the name of a 
divinity, and on this ground, while he defends the integrity of 
the text, he adopts Hitzig’s understanding of it. 

This more than doubtful combination is, however, of trifling 
consequence as compared with the intimate bearing which 
this whole subject would have upon the verity of the Scrip- 
tural record, if the view taken of it in the works named at the 
head of this article could be substantiated. We must devote 
to it, therefore, a brief consideration. Rev. Charles Forster, 
“one of the six preachers of the Cathedral of Canterbury, and 
rector of Stisted, Essex,” has revived in these publications the 
theory of Cosmas in the sixth century, that these inscriptions 
were the work of the children of Israel during their forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. This he has sought to 
vindicate and establish in the most elaborate manner. He 
has further wrought out an alphabet of his own, by which he 
undertakes to decipher in detail these records upon the rocks, 
adding a translation from which it would appear that they 
were designed to record the miracles and divine interpositions 
of that eventful period. In spite, however, of the indefatig- 
able industry shewn in these volumes, and of the elegance of 
their appearance, which, in the case of one of them, is really 
sumptuous, and, notwithstanding the pious intent of their 
author, we are obliged in candour to say that they are not 
likely to be of any advantage either to science or religion, so 
far as their main scope and purpose is concerned. The vision- 
ary character of Mr Forster, his readiness to substitute 
conjecture for facts, and his unfitness for the solution of so 
perplexed a problem in which the data are so few, the chances 
of error so numerous, and the rigorous accuracy of mathema- 
tical demonstration so absolutely essential to safe results, are 
shewn by a trivial circumstance at the very outset. Finding 
the name Cosmas on one of the Sinaitic inscriptions, he springs 
at once to the conclusion that this is an autographic record of 
the visit of Cosmas Indicopleustes to that region in the sixth 
century. (“Primeval Language,” p. 4, note.) 

A careless and almost ludicrous blunder, which he makes 
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in interpreting a Greek inscription found among the medley 
on the rocks of Sinai, does not tend to conciliate our con- 
fidence in him as an expounder of inscriptions in an unknown 
tongue and an unknown character. Some soldier, sent perhaps 
to chastise the predatory tribes of this desolate region for their 
treachery or cruelty, has scratched his judgment of them upon 
the rocks in the following uncomplimentary terms, KAKON 
TENOC, “ rascally race ;” and then proceeds according to 
Mr Forster’s explanation (ib, p. 30) OYTTOC CTPATIOTHC 
EPPAYA IIANEMI XI. We lay no stress upon the fact that he 
reads OYTOC instead of AOrmI0C (Lupus), as this was a very 
natural error, and is doubtless chargeable upon the inaccuracy 
of the copy which he had. But he takes MMANEMI to be the 
Macedonian month Panemos, and bases his estimate of the 
date of the inscription upon this hypothesis. This involves, 
in addition to grammatical and other difficulties, the incon- 
gruous assumption that the two letters which follow are the 
Roman numerals in a Greek text. The true reading is MAN 
EMH XIP!, “1, Lupus, wrote the whole with my own hand ;” 
whereupon his entire argument vanishes into smoke. 

Mr Forster evidently has not the qualities which are requi- 
site to success in deciphering obscure inscriptions. He has 
no conception of the patient toil and extensive learning neces- 
sary to execute such a task, nor of the pains which must be 
taken to guard against mistakes, and arrive at correct and 
reliable conclusions. He says, p. xi., that any one “ competent 
to consult the Arabic lexicon,” by using his alphabet, can 
decipher inscriptions for themselves “ from whatever quarter 
of the world” they may come. Nor has he the impartial and 
well-balanced mind which is needed to conduct an intricate 
investigation. He has a preconceived theory to sustain, and 
everything is pressed, nolens volens, into its service. In his 
transcription and analysis of the ancient legends, which he 
professes to unravel, he allows himself the utmost latitude. 
His alphabet is made up of a mixture of the Hebrew, Greek 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Syriac (p. 46). He omits letters ad 
libitum, assigns to the same character different meanings, and 
to different characters the same meaning, and often reads a 
whole group of characters as one, being governed apparently 
by the exigency of the case, and the sense which he desires 
to discover. And then the result reached is no intelligible 
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language, but a jargon, a mere jumble of unmeaning sounds, 
There are no inflected words, no personal endings of verbs, no 
prepositions or words indicative of relation, but a string of 
letters which he divides off at random, into what he assumes 
to be Arabic roots, whose meanings he takes just as he finds 
them in Golius’ Lexicon, without discriminating between what 
is ancient and what is modern, what is common to the Arabic 
with the Hebrew, and what is peculiar to the Arabic ; and 
even thus he is sometimes obliged to desert the Arabic Lexi- 
con, and be helped out by the Hebrew. If the inscriptions as 
he reads them, that is as transcribed by him into Arabic letters 
and divided by him into words, were put into the hands of the 
most accomplished Orientalist, we may safely venture to say, 
that he could make no consistent sense out of them ; he cer- 
tainly never would find the meaning in them which Mr Forster 
professes to discover there. The language of the inscriptions’ 
as he makes it out, is such as never was spoken, and has no 
representative under the sun. 

As the result, he finds the facts of the Pentateuch corrobo- 
rated in almost every line. We quote his own summary state- 


ment (“Primeval Language,” pp. 61, 62) : 


“ Among the events of the exode, these records comprise, besides the 
healing of the waters of Marah, the passage of the Red Sea, with the 
introduction of Pharaoh twice by name, and two notices of the Egyptian 
tyrant’s vain attempt to save himself by flight on horseback from the 
returning waters, together with hieroglyphic representations of himself 
and of his horse, in accordance with a hitherto unexplained passage of 
the Song of Moses : ‘ For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots 
and with his horsemen into the sea,’ &c.; they comprise, further, the 
miraculous supplies of manna and of flesh ; the battle of Rephidim, with 
the mention of Moses by his office, and of Aaron and Hur by their 
names; the same inscription repeated, describing the holding up of 
Moses’ hands by Aaron and Hur, and their supporting him with a 
stone, illustrated by a drawing apparently of the stone containing within 
it the inscription and the figure of Moses over it with uplifted hands ; 
and lastly, the plague of fiery serpents, with the representation of a ser- 
pent in the act of coming down, as it were, from heaven upon a prostrate 
Israelite. 

“ These references to recorded events of the exode compose, however, 
but a small part of the Sinaitic inscriptions as yet in our possession ; the 
great mass of which consist of descriptions of rebellious Israel under the 
figures of kicking asses, restive camels, rampant goats, sluggish tortoises, 
and lizards of the desert.” 
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Mr Forster finds a significant mystery in each of the rude 
pictorial representations that accompany these inscriptions ; 
and even in the caricatured forms into which later travellers, 
sportively inclined, have distorted the shapes of the letters 
(of which “Pharach’s horse” is an instance), as well as in 
zigzag or irregular lines, which modern copyists have intro- 
duced into their drawings (to which the fiery serpent and the 
stone at Rephidim apparently belong); all these he devoutly 
regards as coeval with, and illustrative of, the inscriptions 
themselves. 

The following specimens of the renderings given will abun- 
dantly suffice. The first is supposed to relate to the miracu- 
lous supply of quails or “ feathered fowls ;” the second, to the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea: 

“ Sinai Photographed,” p. 159: “ Congregating on all sides to ensnare 
them, the people voraciously devour the red cranes, bending against 
them the bow bringing them down. Eating eagerly and enormously 
the half-raw flesh, plague-stricken become the pilgrims. In the desert, 
waters flow gushing down the smooth rock. The people thirsting, gives 
_them water to drink Moses.” 

Ibid., p. 164: “ The waters permitted and dismissed to flow upon the 
astonied men burst rushing unawares, congregated from all quarters 
banded together to slay treacherously lifted up with pride.” 

The second example, we may add, purports to be the transla- 
tion of five words which he finds in the original. 

It has been seen that Mr Forster first arbitrarily deciphers, 
then as arbitrarily translates, the inscriptions which he under- 
takes to read; that, apart from the extravagance of his 
methods, there is much in his results that is incredible, and 
that never could be accepted by any competent linguist ; that 
his conclusions are not only entirely unsupported, but directly 
contradicted, in the first place, even by Cosmas of the sixth 
century, whom he claims as his principal voucher, but who 
found in these inscriptions no such records of miraculous 
events, but simple statements of the names of travellers, which 
is much nearer the truth; and secondly, which is of far 
greater consequence, they are contradicted by the inscriptions 
themselves, as recently deciphered with scrupulous and scien- 
tific accuracy, and a self-evidence which has commanded the 
assent of all competent scholars, and which is gathering addi- 
tional confirmation on all sides from fresh discoveries and 
further investigations. 
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We restrict ourselves to one more remark in relation to 
these volumes. While they are evidently written in the in- 
terest of the Pentateuch, and the design of the well-meaning 
but misguided writer is to do a service to revealed truth, the 
aid afforded is treacherous and hollow. If his readings are 
correct, instead of sustaining, they undermine most effectually 
the genuineness and antiquity of the writings of Moses. If he 
could establish his conclusions, sceptical critics could find no 
more welcome ally. The language of the Pentateuch is cer- 
tainly not that of these inscriptions as he reads them. And 
if they are authentic monuments of the days of Moses, and his 
explanation of them is correct, they afford a palpable evidence 
that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses nor by any one 
in the Mosaic age. 

Mr Forster imagines that the language of the inscriptions 
is the ancient Egyptian, and that the Hebrew was first taught 
the Israelites by direct revelation from heaven at the giving 
of the law. It is difficult to preserve one’s gravity in arguing 
with a man who can propound so extraordinary an hypothesis, 
which, apart from its intrinsic absurdity, is contradicted by 
known facts at every point. The language of Egypt long prior 
to the time of Moses is well known from extant monuments. 
It bears no affinity to the suppositious tongue discovered by 
Mr Forster, and no sane man would ever think of reading it 
by the aid of Golius’ Arabic lexicon; and the ante-Mosaic 
existence of the Hebrew language can be established beyond 
all reasonable cavil. 

Concede Mr Forster’s reading of the Sinaitic inscriptions, 
and concede the date which he claims for them, and the de- 
fence of the Mosaic writings becomes hopeless. If the chil- 
dren of Israel in the age of the exodus spoke the language of 
these inscriptions, as this is made out in these volumes, the 
Pentateuch could not have been written for their use. Bun- 
sen’s unfounded hypothesis respecting the book of Jonah 
might then be applied to the first five books of the Bible, and 
that under circumstances which would give it real validity. 
He fancies that the song in the second chapter of Jonah is 
alone genuine, and that it is descriptive of an actual escape 
from the perils of the sea; this was misunderstood, and so 
gave rise to the legend of the rest of the book. For the first 
time in the entire history of biblical criticism, authentic monu- 
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ments would stand in fatal antagonism to the verity of the 
scriptural records. These inscriptions, it would be claimed, 
were the only coeval accounts, the only authentic originals. 
These do not necessarily contain anything miraculous. They 
have, however, been misunderstood and exaggerated in later 
times. The Pentateuch is the legendary accretion, of which 
these inscriptions are the only reliable base. So that hence- 
forth we would be obliged to derive our knowledge of the 
Mosaic period, not from Moses, but from Mr Forster, and we 
could know only so much as the latter is able to teach us. 
For this, we confess, we are not prepared. 

While, however, Mr Forster has been in chase of a phantom 
—and it is to be regretted that so much patience, ingenuity, 
and expense have been devoted to so chimerical an end—the 
photographs and carefully-prepared copies of the inscriptions 
which these volumes contain are of real and permanent value, 
and afford a useful addition to the materials previously existing 
or accessible for the study of these ancient and curious records 
upon the rocks of Sinai. 


II.—Address of Professor Tholuck of Halle, on the 
occasion of his Jubilee, December 2. 1870." 


KNOW that I do not speak to learners nor listeners only ; nor 

yet only to those who reverence me. I know that most of you, 

you at least who have come from a distance to rejoice with me to-day, 

are my friends, my friends in Christ—I may perhaps say of many, 

my children in Christ, those for whom I have known sore travail. 

Therefore I take courage, and speak to you a short familiar word of 
confession from me, and good wish for you. 

** A richly blessed life among the youth” is the title bestowed by 
many on my life’s career. I should be denying the Lord the honour 
due to Him, did I oppose anything to that ; but it has been a peculiar 

' The celebration on the 2d December last of Professor Tholuck’s fiftieth 
year as a theological instructor was an event of interest to very many outside 
the circle of his German pupils. To those of our readers who have either 
felt his personal influence or profited by his published labours (and what 
student of theological science has not?) these touching words of the vener- 
able and beloved master will be acceptable.— Ep. 
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blessing, not only that of Apollos given to many of you “ to water,” 
it has been in great measure that of Paul ‘ to plant,” to breathe new 
life from God into the heart of dead, lost, erring youth, and that we 
can only do when the Holy Spirit, bearer of the breath of God, is 
within us. That for which I, in humble astonishment, thank God in 
looking back upon the past, is for the baptism of the Holy Spirit and 
of fire given me from His own heart, and kept living within me. And 
it has been a very simple process with me. From my seventeenth 
year until now, I have had only one question to address to all with 
whom I have come in contact—‘‘ What is the chief end of man ?” 
For I never could convince myself that high attainment in knowledge 
could be the aim of human life, nor even action, except in so far as it 
was the result of what the man had become. What, then, is the true 
thing for man to become ? was my life’s question. And then God 
led me to meet an old man, strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
From that time I knew what the true Being and Becoming for man 
was, and also that whoever had it would have the power of efficacious 
action. My life’s motto ever since has been, ‘‘I have but one passion, 
and that is He, only He.”* ‘Yes! it is a wonder to myself how this 
passion has taken root in my heart since that time. As a youth, I 
looked upon every one who knew nothing of Christ as a fortress to 
which, in the name of Christ, I had to lay siege. At the very begin- 
ning, before my teaching years, the impulse, the desire pressed warm 
upon my heart. I was only in my eighteenth year when the Lord 
gave me the first soul. It was an artillery officer, by birth a Jew,— 
a wild youth, who had driven about the world without aim and with- 
out rest,—and who, in a short time, became so truly a disciple that 
his life put mine to shame. And so has this work continued, in 
writing and in speaking, in Berlin and in Halle, at home and abroad, 
amid good report and bad report, always oppressed in body and not 
broken down—‘‘ dying, and behold we live.” So it has continued, 
upheld by Divine strength ; and when I look back upon the times 
which lie behind me, upon the hundreds and thousands of youthful 
hearts that I have seen opening, and how all that has been only the 
fruit of inner necessity, ‘‘ necessity laid upon me,” I must say, The 
Lord has done it. Who can say otherwise in looking back upon such 
a life? I say it now, praising and thanking Him who has brought me 
to this hour amid so much pain and weakness, so much conflict and 
struggle. ‘The Lord has done it,” and that particularly in the souls 
of youth. It is not without reason that my principal work has been 
said to be ‘‘ rather among the probationers than among the pastors, and 
rather among the students than among the probationers.’’ It has not 
1 Zinzendorf. 
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been without reason, that to distinguish me from a book-professor, I 
have been called a student-professor—one who never finds himself so 
well as among the youth. I have bad my delight, and have it still 
in the springing seed, in the blossom buds, when they unfold them- 
selves leaf for leaf, and the flower rises from among them so gradually, 
each blossom with a different scent and colour. Yes, that is a high 
joy, and whoever has become a professor in this sense of the word, 
has no more labour in his professor life, no, only pure joy and delight. 
I have known the secrets of many hundred youths. I have seen 
them wandering into wide and daily-increasing distances from that 
which is their true aim as human beings. I have been able to point 
it out to them, and have had the joy that many, many recognised it, 
and have now the same delight in others that I had once in them. 
On the other hand, a student-professor may look for much experience 
of a very different kind. Ah! if it were so that every word called 
forth an echo from the awakened heart ; if under each warm spiritual 
influence green seed should spring up ; if each giving were at the same 
time receiving—but there are the dull, the heavy, the slow spirits, 
into whom we can call again and yet again, and hear no response ; 
sink the spade there, and again there, before we hear anything sound- 
ing beneath the soil. In my first years, my fate was to be surrounded 
by such. Among the nine hundred theological students of Halle, 
scarcely any were found but the poorly gifted, the weak, the unim- 
portant. And on the other side, opposed to these orthodox idiots, as 
we heard them called, the gifted, the intelligent, the aspiring; and that 
has been one of the most difficult periods of my life, that in which I 
have learned the love that seeks and still pursues. Oh, my dear 
friends, now brothers in the same calling, that is the hardest task for 
a student-professor, but also the most exalted, according to the ex- 
ample of Him who went about to seek what was lost. There are 
amiable, but at the same time, light and thoughtless spirits amongst 
the youths. One I remember particularly given into my care by a 
pious mother, who got among bad companions, and was led away into 
sin, Then came repentance and return, soon again new fall. As 
early as six o’clock in the morning I have been at his house to seek 
him, because at no other hour was he to be found at home. I have 
visited him in the Carcer,' in order to remind him of that which he 
well knew, and ever again forgot. One day I said in my discourse, 
that we preachers would have a hard task if we had not a co-worker 
even in the lightest heart who says ‘‘ He is right.” In the evening, 
I received a letter from him: “ Now I know that God's word has a 
co-worker in the human heart; He has made Himself known to me.” 


1 University Prison. 
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And the promise was there to leave his bad companions behind him, 
and begin a new life. My reply referred him to the question whether 
he could get strength to do it. And perhaps four or five days later 
I received one evening late a note from him, only with the words— 
** Tholuck sighs, and Tholuck prays, but the drinking goes on the 
same.” He is now a much respected preacher in a considerable 
town ; only once has he reminded me of the past times, but the re- 
membrance was not so warm as that which beats in my breast now. 
A student-professor, then, has not merely work which brings him an 
easily won joy ; no, rather in the love that seeks and still pursues, he 
has a particularly trying work ; but is not his reward high when{such 
youths come at last to sit at the feet of Christ ? Does such work not 
bring a nobler enjoyment with it than that which easily succeeds, 
where each giving is at the same time receiving? In looking back, 
I may allow myself to say, that in that work it has been granted me 
to effect something, and also to experience much joy. But exactly at 
this point the inner voice lets itself be heard, reminding us how much 
remains undone of that which we ought to have done. And if to- 
night there are some among you who, perhaps, remember from long 
past times cases in which I have failed towards you, from my heart I 
beg forgiveness, as you on your side beg forgiveness from those to 
whom you are debtors. And now a word of good wish for you who 
still remember that time. 

You know that I have had to encounter a long and severe struggle, 
through much bad report, with an oppressed, I may rather say, a 
broken-down frame, often weary on the way, and ever taking courage 
anew. You also go towards a time of conflict, but to another than 
that which then awaited me, and one which may easily fill you with 
dismay. Then I had to fight against an exhausted foe (the old 
rationalism), one whom time had already judged. In that case one 
fights youthfully, joyfully ; not fearing the blows and the wounds, 
because conscious of victory. You go to encounter a newly-armed 
foe, to meet the new spirit of the age, coming towards you at full 
speed. You have already perhaps experienced the influence of this 
new race of opponents, and have become fearful, and felt your spirit 
fail within you. Now, my friends, what I have first to say is this, 
Do not let us at the outset despise and condemn this new race. Let 
us recognise it, and, in God’s strength, go to meet it. It is seldom 
that the spirit of any age contains only falsehood and perversion of 
the truth ; neither does the spirit of this age contain only falsehood ; 
and we may be confident that the Germany now being formed, after 
it has overcome our ancient enemy in such bitter war, will emerge 
from it ready to receive the holiest among all blessings, without 
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which all gifts would contain for our young, newly-united Germany 
only the seed of corruption. I mean it will be ready to receive the 
spirit of true faith. So let us not despise the new ideas of the present 
time, nor cast them from us without consideration. Let us separate 
the dross from the pure metal; separate it by the searching fire 
which lies in the watchword,—‘ a passion for Christ.’”’ We do not 
always ask ourselves whether we can say with Paul, ‘‘ The love of 
Christ constraineth us.’’ We have not impulse enough in us, because 
we have not in us the fire of Christ’s love. And yet no man can 
overcome the world but the man who is overcome of Christ. But 
where Christ is the Victor in a man, there is victory, and there is not 
only the fire of Paul, but the ery of John, ‘‘ Greater is He that is in 
us than he that is in the world.’’ To those who have the Holy Spirit, 
bearer of the breath of God, may the other watchword come, ‘not 
preaching nor teaching only, but a soul-seeking love.” To you who 
have long been nearly connected with me, I say, at the close of my 
life, I have preached, I have taught, and what I have done all men 
may see ; but I do not value that so much as that it has been given 
me, amid many shortcomings and much unfaithfulness, to practise 
the “ love that seeks and still pursues.” I look upon that work as 
one of which the world knows little, but of which God knows much ; 
and this is the work I wish for you in these days. The great and 
the learned may in this age value your work less than ever, but 
neglect not the little, the poor, and the weak. That was the motto 
of Christ Jesus. And you may depend upon it, this work among the 
little ones, this seeking of the lost, will not be in vain. You will one 
day be able to say, The most beautiful and blessed result of my 
labours is this, that from among the poor, the despised, the frivolous, 
the pleasure-seeking, some have been won to praise Him as we praise 
Him. 

Now, my dear friends, I hasten to a close. It is for many the last 
word which you shall hear from me; and parting words we remember 
longest and best. When your hair has grown grey, and you look 
back on a fifty years’ life of passion for Christ and love for souls, 
may you lovingly remember this word of mine ! 
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Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1871. 
Erstes Quartalheft. 


This number of the Journal for the Lutheran Theology and Church 
begins with an article on the Nature of Baptism, according to the 
words of institution. The author, Theod. Schott, has given a very 
careful and ingenious exposition of Matt. xxviii. 18-20, from which 
he makes out to his own satisfaction that all the elements in the 
Lutheran doctrine of baptism are contained in the account of its in- 
stitution. This is the definition that he gathers from the passage, as 
the result of his exegesis : ‘‘ Baptism is the process in which man is 
thereby appropriated by Christ, and made partaker of the fellowship 
of God in Him, in that the Church of Christ incorporates him as a 
member in her society.” In support of this view, he contends against 
all the views from Melancthon onwards to Schleiermacher and his 
school, which, in a way approaching the Reformed doctrine, so divide 
the sacrament, that the outward action of water baptism is only the 
emblem and pledge of a spiritual process going on at the same time. 
He finds this theory more easy to refute than the thorough-going 
Reformed doctrine might be, which does not burden itself with main- 
taining the necessary contemporaneousness of the two changes ; but 
even that intermediate view he regards as utterly unworthy of the sacra- 
ment. It is manifest, however, that the question here raised cannot be 
decided by a mere exegetical discussion of the passage relied on. It 
depends upon a much wider question as to the nature of the Church, 
and its relation to the Spirit. We may admit this author’s exegesis 
to be sound and valuable, and yet hold that it does not warrant his 
doctrinal conclusion ; since he entirely ignores the distinction of the 
Church as visible and invisible, and any agency of the Spirit except 
through the Church. Assume these ideas, and the very same exposi- 
tion of the words of institution will lead to the Reformed, instead of 
the Lutheran, doctrine of baptism. 

The next article, entitled ‘‘ Glorifying and Renewing of the World,” 
is a defence of the common view of Rom. viii. 19-28, against an 
attempt to make xr/oi¢ denote mankind in its creaturely relations. 
The writer, Engelhardt, holds that, in consequence of the fall of man, 
the lower creatures have become subject, not indeed to death, but to 
vanity, i.e. to many ills in life, and to violent and painful deaths. 
The glorifying of the world will be the removal of this in the millen- 
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nium, when the paradise state shall be restored ; and a still farther 
stage will be the renewing of the world, when in the new heavens and 
new earth there shall be, not perhaps the same plants and animals as 
here, but analogous and perfect forms corresponding to them. The 
paper is interesting and suggestive; but it would be necessary to 
limit still further the idea of vanity, so as to exclude from it not only 
death, but violent death. For geology surely proves that that found 
place before the human period ; and we cannot interpret literally, as 
the writer seems to do, such prophecies as that of the lion eating 
straw like the ox. There follows a short paper on the history of the 
declarative formula of distribution in the Lord’s Supper, which, in 
answer to some attempts to find evidence of its use in Reformation 
times, the author holds to owe its introduction into the Lutheran 
Church to the Rationalism of the last century. This will have little in- 
terest to theologians in this country, except as illustrating, along with 
some brief miscellanies, to which Guericke puts his initial, the oppo- 
sition of the strict Lutherans to the United Church, on the grounds 
of modification of the Confession, ambiguous formulas, and political 
motives. Whether these accusations are better or worse founded 
than similar ones at home, we do not pretend to say. 

The critical department of this number is mainly occupied with exe- 
getical theology, more especially with reviews of a number of books on 
Daniel. Keil criticises a work on that book by Kranichfeld, to which 
he calls especial attention as the first attempt of the mediation theo- 
logy to free its biblical criticism from the trammels of Rationalism, 
and form it in accordance with their own principles. He acknow- 
ledges that Kranichfeld gives a triumphant refutation of the current 
opinion that the book of Daniel is a production of the Maccabean 
time ; but still he regards his work as unsatisfactory from his not re- 
cognising the reality of miracles and the divine inspiration of the pro- 
phecies, in so far as he holds that there is nothing in them that cannot 
be explained as the simple historical development of general principles. 
But in this latter view he does not seem really to deviate very far from 
Keil himself, who agrees with him in one of its extremest applica- 
tions, that chap. xi. does not contain a series of special predictions, 
though he thinks he has gone too far in reducing its contents to poeti- 
cal expressions of general prophetic ideas. This paper is followed by 
a review of Keil’s own Commentary on Daniel by A. Kohler, the suc- 
cessor of Delitzsch at Erlangen, in which he expresses his opinion that 
only the prophecies written in the first person are by Daniel himself; 
while the narratives in the third person are by a later writer, who 
lived however very near the time of the exile; and also that the 
positionof the book among the Hagiographa may be best explained 
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by an original doubt of its authority He also demurs to Keil’s ex- 
position of chap. xi., as well as to various particulars in his com- 


mentary. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1871. Zweites Heft. 


The first of the “treatises” in this periodical is by Haupt, on 
‘** Jesus’ Entrance on the Messianic Calling,” being a discussion of 
the baptism and temptation of our Lord. Not satisfied with those 
theories of the temptation which explain it either as a parable or as a 
myth, and so destroy the historical character of the Gospel narratives, 
nor yet with the mere acquiescence in it as an insoluble mystery, he 
endeavours to shew its historical meaning and connection by viewing 
it in the light of the baptism and descent of the Spirit on Jesus. 
That was, according to his view, not a mere symbol, but a real com- 
munication of the Spirit to Him, by which He was actually made the 
Messiah. In the words spoken from heaven he sees a reference to 
Isa. xlii. and Ps. ii. 7; and he holds that the name ‘‘ Son of God”’ is 
always used in the Old Testament in a theocratic sense, referring to 
the anointing by which Jesus was made the Messiah ; though in the 
New Testament he admits that it occurs sometimes in the metaphy- 
sical sense. His actual reception of the Spirit and power of the 
Messianic office necessarily led to a trial for Jesus, whether He would 
use it for Himself, and whether He would employ outward means— 
either a sign from heaven, or the power of this world, to establish 
His kingdom ; and that is the essence of the three successive tempta- 
tions. The narrative presents to our view the extreme point, as it 
were, of each temptation in which it took outward form, and pene- 
trated from the spiritual into the material world. The treatise is 
ably written, with a comprehensive insight into the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, and an intelligent, yet reverential, treatment of it; but we would 
be disposed to modify some of its statements, so as to avoid appear- 
ing to ascribe peccability to the divine person of Jesus ; and we are 
not prepared to adopt the view taken of the name ‘‘ Son of God” in 
the Old Testament. 

The only other ‘‘ treatise” is on the Song of Moses in Deut. xxxii., 
by Klostermann of Kiel. The writer takes the standpoint of the dis- 
integrating criticism of the Pentateuch ; and endeavours to determine, 
by a minute and laborious comparison of texts and words, the rela- 
tions of the Song of Moses to Numbers and Deuteronomy. We can 
only indicate his conclusions, without attempting to explain or criti- 
cise his processes. The original Deuteronomy consisted only of 
chaps. v.-xxviii., and existed by itself, before it was incorporated 
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with the Pentateuch by a later writer, who removed the closing chap- 
ters of the present book from the end of Numbers, where they originally 
stood, and inserted those chapters with some connecting matter of his 
own before and after. The Song of Moses thus formerly stood at the 
end of Numbers ; but it is still older than that book, having been 
found by its writer as an ancient tradition or document. Kloster- 
mann finds allusions to it in Isaiah and Micah, and so determines it 
to be older than the time of Hezekiah ; but he does not attempt, like 
some other critics of his school, to fix its precise date. He promises 
in another article to criticise the Song itself. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Thoughts and Remarks,” we have first an interest- 
ing paper by Krummel, the author of a history of the Bohemian Re- 
formation, on ‘‘ Wycliffe and Huss, in their Relation to the scholastic 
Systems of Realism and Nominalism.” Czerwenka, a recent writer on 
Bohemian Church History, had maintained that both these precursors 
of the Reformation were not, as had been universally believed, Realists, 
but Nominalists. In opposition to this, Krummel shews by conclusive 
evidence, both of the English and the Bohemian Reformer, that the 
common opinion is true ; and he takes occasion to indicate, in a few 
remarks, the relation of the two opposing systems to the Reformation. 
He does not adopt absolutely the view of Ullmann, that Nominalism, 
as the freer system, was more akin to Protestantism, and helpful to- 
wards it, than its rival; but while admitting that it worked on the 
line of the negative or destructive side of the Reformation, in its 
opposition to the Papacy, and hierarchy, and to human authority in 
religion, he holds that the positive theological principles of the Re- 
formers were far more akin to the Realistic philosophy, and that this 
explains how such men as Wycliffe, Huss, and Savonarola were firmly 
attached to it. This seems to be historically true; but we cannot 
agree with the closing remark of this paper, that there is an impass- 
able cleft between Nominalism and true Protestantism fixed by the 
decided Realistic statements in Heb. xi. 8, Rom. i. 20, and John i. 
1 foll. There follows a brief answer by Sayce of Oxford to a former 
paper of Schrader’s, to shew that Sargon, and not Salmanassar, was 
the name of the Assyrian king who destroyed Samaria ; and that the 
latter name was that of the first Assyrian king who levied tribute from 
the Israelites, and so came to be used by them as a general name for 
any Assyrian king. 

In the department of ‘‘ Reviews” we have one by Sack, on De- 
litzsch’s ‘‘ System of Christian Apologetic,” with which he finds fault 
on a formal ground, as not answering to its title, not being so much 
an apologetic, i.e. a scientific discussion of the way in which Chris- 
tianity is to be defended ; as a dogmatically-conducted apology, i.e. 
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actual defence of religion, Christianity, and the Church. But in the 
matter of the book he recognises a great deal that is excellent; and 
does justice to the learning, genius, and fine spirit of the accomplished 
author. A laudatory review by Kamphausen of new editions of De 
Wette’s and Bleek’s Introductions to the Old Testament; another 
on a recent life of the Emperor Julian; and another on an edition 


of the hymns of Ephrem Syrus, complete the contents of this 
number. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. Jahrgang 1871. Zweites 
Reft. 


The current number of this magazine, which is edited, in connec- 
tion with the Historico-Theological Society at Leipzig, by Dr Kahnis, 
is mainly occupied with a paper by Krummel, the Bohemian historian 
mentioned above, on the Utraquists and Taborites, the two sections 
into which the followers of Huss divided. It gives a full, clear, and 
interesting account of the Bohemian Reformation in the fifteenth 
century ; and traces the rise and progress of the division, that proved 
so fatal to its success, between the more conservative and timid party 
known as Utraquists, who were content with reforming some of the 
grosser abuses of the Papacy, especially the denial of the cup to the 
laity, and the bolder and more consistent reformers called Taborites, 
whose opinions and demands were nearly the same as those of the 
Protestants a century later. We can hardly agree with a remark 
made by the author, that the lesson of Hussitism, as an unsuccessful 
attempt at Reformation, is, that the force of arms is of no avail in 
questions of religion ; for we are not sure that the Hussites employed 
such means to a greater or more unwarrantable extent than the Re- 
formers in many other countries did; and, as he himself brings out 
afterwards, the rock on which they split was their want of unity 
among themselves. Besides, it is by no means safe to judge of men 
or their measures by the results which may have followed from them. 
The history is to be continued in a future number. The only other 
paper is one on “ Galatia and its first Christian Church,” by Dr 
Sieffert, giving a pretty full account of that country and its inhabit- 
ants, but throwing little or no new light from that source on the char- 
acter and conduct of the Galatian converts to Christianity, as they 
appear in the pages of the New Testament. J. S.C. 
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AMERICAN JOURNALS. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. January 1871. New 
York. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. January 1871. 
Andover. 

The New Englander, January 1871. New Haven. 


The Princeton has long been a favourite with us. As a general 
rule the views it advocates are such as we cordially approve of. After 
a distinguished career of usefulness extending over the long period of 
forty-two years, it shews no signs of the feebleness of age; on the 
contrary, it seems to renew its youth, and with the freshness of un- 
decaying power to make its influence felt in vindicating the great 
principles of our common Christianity and in exhibiting their value in 
the solution of the various social and philosophical problems which 
from time to time arise. 

In this Number, Dr C. Hodge, the senior Editor, calls attention, in 
a thoughtful practical article on ‘‘ Preaching the Gospel to the Poor,”’ 
to the sad fact that in America the Presbyterian Church has failed to 
reach the poor. He inquires very seriously into the cause of this. 
‘The error,’ he says, ‘‘is that no general provision has been made 
for the support of the preachers of the gospel. Every minister has 
been left to depend on those to whom he preached. The inevitable 
consequence of the system is this, that those who are unwilling or 
unable to support the gospel are left in ignorance.” He holds that 
it is the duty of the Church as a whole to sustain those of its members 
whom God calls to preach the Gospel. Undoubtedly, in our opinion, 
this is a sound principle. It is the principle of Dr Chalmers’ 
‘*Church Economics,” and demands, and we are glad to see, is 
receiving in our own country serious consideration on the part of all 
who are interested in the extension of the Church, and in the ingather- 
ing of the neglected multitudes of our artisans and the poor generally. 
The Free Church ‘‘ Sustentation Fund” aims at meeting the difficulty, 
and beyond a question, has achieved a very great deal in the way of 
its solution. It is to be hoped that the union negotiations between 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches as they proceed will issue 
in a re-examination into the working of that ‘‘ Fund,” and a rectifica- 
tion of whatever errors may be connected with it, so that it may the 
better realise the results contemplated by its large-hearted founder. 
The subject of the ‘‘ Papal Temporal Power” is also ably discussed 
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by Dr Macdonald. The article is historical, and presents in order the 
recent events connected with the downfall of,the temporal power, and 
the strange attitude at present assumed by the Catholics in America 
in adopting at great public meetings resolutions declaring ‘that the 
overthrow of the Papal sovereignty was in violation of treaty rights, 
and would justify the intervention of all Christian governments in 
favour of its restoration.’”’ The ‘‘ Responsibility of Society for the 
Causes of Crime” is discussed by Dr Bittinger. He treais of the 
relations of society, Ist, to those who are in danger of becoming 
criminals (the causes of crime he enumerates are Helplessness, 
Orphanage, Ignorance, Emigration, Drunkenness, Prostitution, and 
Gambling) ; 2d, to the criminal population ; 8d, to the prison popula- 
tion; and 4th, to the liberated convicts. This is one of the great 
pressing questions of the present day. We admire the tone by which 
his article is pervaded. The writer says in conclusion, ‘‘ The re- 
sponsibility of society for the causes of crime is very great, and the 
amount of crime is very formidable, but the work of prevention, 
punishment, and reclamation is far from being hopeless. . . . The 
harmonising of labour and capital ; compulsory education ; legislative 
control of the idle, the vagrant, and the helpless ; a prompt and rigid 
prosecution and punishment of the capitalists and caterers of crime ; 
and an enlarged and enlightened application of the law of kindness to 
prison discipline, will diminish crime to a minimum by changing it to 
virtue or reducing it to vice.” The other articles in this number are 
‘* Quarterly Reviews,” by Dr Atwater; ‘‘ Proposed Revision of the 
English Bible,” by Professor C. W. Hodge; ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Civil Punishment,” by Dr Lowrie; ‘‘ Jonathan Dickenson and the 
Dickenson Hall,” by Dr Murray; “The True Sources of Literary 
Inspiration,” by Professor Welling ; and ‘‘ The Theology taught and 
preached by Jesus.” 


The Bibliotheca Sacra has been joined by the Theological Eclectic, 
which now ceases to be issued as a separate publication after a career 
of seven years. The Bibliotheca Sacra takes up, in regard to theo- 
logy, what is usually styled a freer position than the Princeton, i. e., 
it diverges more or less from the lines of thought marked out by 
Calvinistic divines. It has an ambition to be regarded as moving in 
a higher region, though we cannot say that its aim is always realised. 

The present Number gives a resumé of the interesting history of the 
origin and development of the ‘‘ Deaconess Institution,” founded at 
Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, by the late Dr Fliedner. The next article 
recapitulates from the most accessible sources the ‘‘ History of St 
Patrick and the primitive Irish Church.” Professor Reubelt con- 
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tinues his dissertations on the Incarnation, the first part of which 
appeared in the January Number of last year. The author says, 
‘The unsatisfactory wording of this doctrine made in the sixteenth 
century is universally felt and admitted, and almost numberless efforts 
have been made to express the teachings of the Bible in adequate 
language. But wherever no change is admitted in the inward being 
or nature of the Logos all these efforts have so far signally failed.” 
Again, ‘‘ If the Logos, by an act of His own free will, suffered His 
eternal self-consciousness to fall asleep, to be temporarily suspended, 
in order to take it again by a gradual development, and with the full 
return of His consciousness, the resumption and exercise of every divine 
attribute, what Christian theist can consistently pronounce the theory 
absurd or impossible ?’’ These sentences will sufficiently indicate 
the writer's position. He seems to hold that the Logos became truly 
and intrinsically a human soul. We confess to grave doubts as to the 
author’s success in his endeavour to make his theory intelligible and 
consistent. We hope to be able to return to the subject. Professor 
Park of Andover, one of the editors, very ably and earnestly discusses 
the question, ‘‘ What can be done for augmenting the number of 
Christian Ministers ?’’ We are sorry to see that the American 
Churches are suffering so greatly from the want of duly qualified 
Christian ministers. There is a very loud and urgent call for labourers 
in the Lord’s work. After exposing certain errors which now hold 
back from the clerical office a large class who ought to enter it, Dr 
Park shews that if we would increase the number of Christian minis- 
ters, we must increase the interest of the people in Christian instruc- 
tion—we must accommodate our pastorate to the varying exigencies of 
the people—and we must labour for the revival of true piety in the 
hearts of young men. They must be touched with the love of Jesus, 
and have a nobleness of spirit exalting them above the world. 

Dr Park observes, ‘‘ We do a grievous wrong to these young men, 
if we charge them with the sole blame of our vacant pastorates. The 
fault lies also in the Churches. If men frequented the sanctuary 
more because they loved it, and less because they were driven to it ; 
if they supported the ministry more because they delighted in the 
‘ messenger of glad tidings,’ and less because they were obligated to 
sustain him ; if they were glowing with zeal rather than coerced by 
conscience in their acts of worship, then would our young men quicken 
their pace into the sacred office as the cold winds of the north hasten 
to the tropics. Our Puritan fathers built the meeting-house, and then 
added some comforts to the dwelling-house ; and we their children 
must make ‘ Jerusalem our chief joy,’ and must invite young men into 
the pastorate by making the pastorate inviting.” 
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Among the remaining articles, two deserve to be named; one on 
‘‘ The Decline of the Religious Sentiment” (7. ¢., of religious feeling 
or emotion, as distinguished from religious thinking), in its causes 
and evidences ; and an account of certain ‘‘ Theories of the Origin 
and Significance of Jewish Sacrifices,” viz., the theory of John 
Spencer in his work, ‘‘ De Legibus Hebreorum” (1685), in which 
they are traced to mistaken religious sentiment and the indulgence of 
God, and the ‘‘ Anthropopathic ” theory of Biihr in his ‘* Symbolik,” 
in which he traces the origin of sacrifices to the want of correct con- 
ceptions of the divine character. 


The New Englander is the exponent of the New Haven theolugy, 
and has a special connection with Yale Theological Seminary. The 
most important article is the first, by Dr Harwood, entitled, ‘‘ An Old 
Roman Question revived : Was St Peter ever in, and Bishop of, Rome?” 
The whole subject is vigorously handled. The traditions are investi- 
gated, and his result is seen to be, that it is extremely doubtful whether 
Peter ever was in Rome. He admits that the apostle may have visited 
Rome toward the close of his life, ‘‘ but we shall refuse to believe,” 
says he, ‘‘ that he could have been there before the year 63 or 64; and 
we maintain still further, that if he were ever there, we know nothing 
absolutely of his doings while there.’ The more the tradition of 
the apostle’s sojourn in Rome is sifted, the more worthless does it 
appear. The utmost that the historical critic will grant is that, while 
the factors or constituent parts of the tradition are absolute fictions, 
the tradition itself may, nevertheless, be credible. This position Dr 
Harwood assumes, though he speaks with becoming caution. A dis- 
sertation on ‘‘ The Pronunciation of Greek ’’ is an excellent contribu- 
tion to classical literature. ‘‘ Taine’s Philosophy of Art in the 
Netherlands” is reviewed by Professor Weir, and highly commended. 
‘“‘ We confess,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ that this little work, which has 
given us so much pleasure, has been stamped throughout with so 
much truth, judgment, and charming sensibility, that we much desire 
to commend it heartily to those who are familiar with Netherlands his- 
tory, who, we are sure, will find this a delightful analysis of the art, 
character, and life of the Dutch people.” The ‘ Importance of 
Founding Colleges’ in the new states of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
in order to the growth and development of a Christian civilisation, is 
treated of by President Sturtevant, particularly in relation to the Con- 
gregational Churches of the north-west. 
M. G. E. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Puitosopuy AND THEOLOGY. 


The Idea of Immortality in the Faith and Philosophy of the Peoples. 
[ Die Unsterblichkeitsidee im Glauben und in der Philosophie der Vilker.] 
By Dr L, Scunewwer. Regensburg and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 1870. Pp. 989. 


This is a very remarkable volume, if for nothing else, at least for the 
amount of labour it must have cost the author. It is a book quite charac- 
teristic of our Teutonic neighbours. Steady, plodding, unwearied in- 
dustry can alone produce such extraordinary results. We must frankly 
confess that our heart fairly failed us when we made an attempt to read 
it, and we question seriously whether it ever will be read except by some 
German student of kindred tendencies with the author. The book is a 
great storehouse of materials gathered from all nations and from all times, 
illustrating how the idea of immortality has everywhere found expression. 
The literature and the philosophy of all nations are shewn to be embued 
with the idea. The work consists of three parts. 1. An introduction 
treating of such subjects as the Origin of the human race, Materialism, 
Pantheism, Naturalism, the Organism of men and of beasts, Sleep, Dreams, 
Somnambulism, Death, the Idea of God, the Ethical import of the Idea of 
Immortality, &e. 2. The Idea of Immortality among nations unenlight- 
ened by Christianity ; and 3, Among Christian nations. We know no 
work at all to compare with this for the fulness and variety of its matter. 
The style is unusally lucid, and the whole subject is handled in a most 
masterly way. From the concluding section, where the author presents 
a summary of the conclusions arrived at, we make the following extract :—- 
‘« At all times the adherents of Materialism have been gathered from the 
ranks of those who seek to live in Epicurean pleasures, and among those 
who regard the soul as inseparable from the brain, and which dies, as they 
suppose, along with it. Though Idealism leads to Pantheism, which denies 
a personal immortality, yet it occupies a higher place than Materialism. 
Such men as Nicolaus of Cusa, Lord Bacon, and Locke, could never become 
materialists. Bacon acknowledged that it was impossible to explain what 
the soul was; the question of immortality he placed, as Locke did, within 
the sphere of religion. Though Descartes could not explain immortality 
(his dualism hindered him), yet he believed ina continued existence, as did 
also Spinoza, though his system constrained him to deny it. Leibnitz 
sought for proofs of the immortality of the soul in his doctrine of monads, 
though, on the whole, he believed in a resurrection and everlasting life. 
Schleiermacher taught“in his ‘ Discourses on Religion,’ that immortality 
was not an essential part of piety. Voltaire and Rousseau in their views 
regarding another life were higher than the adherents of a bald Rational- 
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ism. Kant was constrained to deny theoretically, on the ground of his 
practical philosophy, the doctrine of immortality. Fichte taught in 
general that the spirit does not die, which, however, we must understand 
in a Pantheistic sense. Schelling is to be regarded as the founder of a 
new theory of immortality, as far as he applied his ‘ Process’ to the doc- 
trine of a continued existence. Hegel is constrained by his system to deny 
immortality, yet he speaks of a longing after it which must be satisfied.” 
Thus our author gathers up in fuller detail than we can at all now indicate, 
the results of the elaborate inductions found in the previous chapters 
of his work, and closes by saying, “ The faith of a hereafter is a sacred 
inheritance of man, of which the human heart will not suffer itself to 
be deprived. No man can suppress in his own heart the deep conviction 
of the existence of a hereafter, even though he wished to do so.” 
M. G. E. 


The Principles of Psychology. By Joun Bascom, Professor in Williams 
College. New York and London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1870. 
Pp. 345. 


This work takes its inspiration mainly from Dr Hickok’s Philosophy, 
with the character of which the readers of this Journal have had ample 
opportunities of becoming acquainted (see B. d /. L. 2. for April 1863). 
We have had frequent occasion to refer to Professor Bascom’s articles in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and to speak of them as containing admirable expo- 
sitions of important questions. We are glad to meet with him as the 
author of an independent work on Psychology. He is thoroughly master 
of his subject, and writes in a distinct dignified style. Ue claims for 
philosophy an important place, not only in the process of intellectual 
training, but of direct practical truth. 1. He holds that no true notion 
of the dignity of man can be attained without it; 2. that it furnishes a 
counterpoise,a complement and corrective to the methods of natural science. 
* Patches of truth,” he says, ‘‘ may be given here and there by science, but 
landmarks, a synthetic rendering of the whole, can only be secured by the 
aid of philosophy.” 3. A third reason for the claiming so important a 
place for philosophy is, that intelligent moral action and religious faith 
must rest on the lines of investigation pursued by it. The postulates on 
which he proceeds are (1.) that the mind has direct intuitive knowledge, 
which is ultimate, which admits of no further explanation than that in- 
volved in the very act of knowing; (2.) that there are different kinds of 
knowing, each independent of the other, each incapable of affording any 
light within the field of the other; (3.) that we have as many intuitive facul- 
ties as we bave distinct forms of primitive knowledge ; and (4.) that what 
is conceded—avowedly, tacitly, or impliedly—at one point, must be con- 
ceded at all points. He deals with his subject under the three divisions 
of the Intellegt, the Feelings, and the Will. Each division consists of 
several chapters, in which all that appertains to it is handled in a compre- 
hensive, vigorous manner. Though influenced by Hickok, as he himself 
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acknowledges, he does not appear as the partizan of any particular school. 
He freely criticises the opinions of those who have wrought in the same 
field, and within the comparatively limited compass of some 340 pages, 
gives a remarkably full and readable account of the whole subject. 

M. G. E. 


Op TesTAMENT STUDIEs. 


Biblische Eschatologie: von Aubert Kante, Lic. d. Theologie, &c. Erste 
Abtheilung: Eschatologie des Alten Testamentes [Biblical Escha- 
tology. By Axpert Kautz, Licentiate in Theology, &c. Part First : 
The Eschatology of the Old Testament.} Gotha: Gustav Schloess- 
mann. 1870. 


What this volume handles under the above title is almost exclusively 
the Old Testament doctrine, or, as the author would evidently prefer to 
call it, consciousness on the subject of immortality and the resurrection. 
It is a somewhat limited application that is thus assigned to the term 
Eschatology, other topics which are usually embraced under that head, 
and, in particular, the whole theme of the consummation of the divine 
kingdom upon earth, which bulks so largely in the Scriptures of the old 
covenant, being either but cursorily noticed or entirely omitted in the 
present inquiry. This gives the investigation a partial character through- 
out. On the questions, however, to which the author confines himself, 
there are many meritorious discussions, and much that will repay perusal. 
The positions which he keeps in view in his criticisms are mainly those 
held by Saalschiitz, H. A. Hahn, Bittcher, Hiivernick, Schultz, hler, and 
Klostermann. So far as these authors advocate distinct periods in the de- 
velopment of eschatological conceptions in the Old Testament, he is opposed 
to them, and holds that the first of the above-named writers comes nearer 
the truth than most in maintaining the purity of the idea of immortality 
in the earliest times of Israel’s history—a purity which suffered obscura- 
tion, indeed, for a season, but only to pass through that into a higher and 
more perfect form. Dr Kahle accordingly contests the notion which 
obtains greatest currency among writers on Biblical theology at present— 
namely, that the Old Testament consciousness of a future life exists but in 
the germ at first, and is seen gradually expanding, under the march of 
history and the progress of revelation, from elementary modes into com- 
parative completeness. And the conclusion which he seeks to establish 
is, that under the Old Testament, the faith in an eternal life is not found 
in any such process of gradual and regular development, from the rudi- 
mentary to the mature, but is rather discovered at the beginning in a real 
and notable purity, although also in a simplicity conformable to the youth 
of the human race, is afterwards presented under eclipse, and finally is 
seen once more forcing its way on to superior clearness. How far the 
author has succeeded in-making these positions good, must be left to 
the judgment of each reader. But we must offer a remark or two on 
the manner in which the inquiry is carried out. And here objection must 
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be taken specially to the method. For the writer's plan is to take up each 
separate book simply by itself, without regard to chronological or topical 
classification of any kind, and thus the impression left upon the mind as to 
general contents of Old Testament revelation in this sphere, is somewhat 
confused. A certain vacillation in his hermeneutical standpoint is also 
discernible. Some of his positions, too, are rather fanciful, ¢.g., the 
parallel drawn between Samuel’s rising and Isaiah xiv. 9, and the theory 
offered in explanation of the absence of the formula, “ gathered to one’s 
fathers’ in the book of Joshua, to wit, that Joshua's time was one that 
knew little of rest or peace. Some matters, again, are treated with super- 
fluous fulness, such as the use of ndiy, and the idea of death as an effect 
of the sight of God. On the other hand, some of the minor criticisms are 
happy, ¢.g., that on the notion that Y13 denotes a gentle, peaceful death. 
The expositions of the great passages are often satisfactory. We may in- 
stance Job xix, 25-27, Psalm xvi. 9-11, Isaiah xxvi. 19, in all which the 
writer recognises the basis of a real idea of immortality. In the Penta- 
teuch he finds unmistakeable traces of the consciousness of a future life, 
specially in the use of the term scheol, the phrase, “ gathered to his 
people,” the prohibition of all recourse to those professing to deal with 
familiar spirits, &¢. The author's own theological standpoint may be 
gathered from the fact that he speaks of Béttcher’s book, De inferis re- 
busque post mortem futuris, as “savouring now more and now less of 
Rationalism,” as well as from the circumstance that he holds against 
Knobel and his whole school, that from first to last death is presented in 
the Old Testament as the wages of sin. 

On the whole, the volume cannot claim to stand on the highest level of 
scientific inquiry. The author himself is careful to disavow any such pre- 
tension. But the work is in many respects well done; the research has 
been considerable ; the spirit is thoroughly independent and fair. And 
having said thus much, we may add that we shall be glad to see in due 
time the New Testament portion. S. D. F. 8. 


New Testament EXeceEs!s. 


Die heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments zusammenhingend untersucht, von Dr 
J. Cor. K. von Hormann, ordentlichem Professor der Theologie in 
Erlangen. Erster Thiel: zweite vielfach veriinderte Auflage. [The 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament connectedly investigated. By 
Dr J. Cur. K. von Hormann, Ordinary Professor of Theology in 
Erlangen. Part First: second and greatly altered edition.] Nérd- 
lingen. 1869. 





We notice the above, however briefly and inadequately at present, chiefly 
in order to call attention to the fact, that we have here already the second 
edition of the first volume of a work which, if its plan is ever in any con- 
siderable measure carried out, must take rank amongst the most remark- 
able additions made in our time to Biblical literature. The investigation 
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has now embraced 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, and Ephesians, And although even these, which indeed might 
offer scope enough for the life-long labours of most scholars, form but a 
small portion of the comprehensive whole, they will be recognised by 
theologians of all schools as presenting the most important and original 
contributions to the just understanding and due vindication of the New 
Testament books in their sum and in their parts. The general idea of 
this large undertaking is, by a careful examination of the several portions 
of these Scriptures in their contents, their historical positions, and their 
relations to each other, to establish their credibility and exhibit the neces- 
sary place which each of them occupies in the connected chains of revela- 
tion presumedly contained in the Old and New Testaments. And among 
other great services which this venture is intended to render is this, that 
it shall constitute throughout a reply to the Tiibingen theology. Taking 
that school on its own ground, and assuming nothing more than what 
Baur is willing to grant, this work has for one of its objects to expose the 
weakness of the foundations on which the leading tenets of these critics 
rest, and to assert for the Bible books, on the ground of science, the dig- 
nity which we ascribe to them on the ground of faith. 

What makes the present volume peculiarly valuable is the opening dis- 
cussion on the dominant ideas of Scripture, Canonicity, and Inspiration. 
Most students in the field of critical theology must be conscious of a cer- 
tain element of vagueness attaching itself to the answers usually given to 
such questions as these: What is meant precisely by the statement that 
these books of the New Testament are Scripture ? in what sense, and to 
what extent, are they inspired ? on what basis do we establish our convic- 
tion that they are possessed of a normative character which can be claimed 
for no other book? what constitutes the canonicity of a writing which may 
or may not be the composition of an apostle ? what is the import of dis- 
tinctions between JZomologumena and Antilegomena ?—is it that the Word 
of God is in these books, or is it that these books are the Word of God? 
Now, Hofmann’s opinion is, that theories of Scripture, Canonicity, and 
Inspiration have failed to clear themselves of this atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, because they have not in general pursued a properly inductive 
plan. And, ending where most begin, he contemplates, as the final result 
of this investigation of the books themselves, the attainment of a concep- 
tion or doctrine on these subjects which will fairly and fully meet the 
facts of the case, and shew that, on strictly scientific grounds, these books 
prove themselves to be truly and wholly that which our faith prompts us 
to find them. 

Three great representative theological positions on these questions are 
selected for criticism—viz., the ecclesiastical or confessional (Chemnitz, 
Gerhard, Philippi) ; the free or speculative (Schleiermacher, Rothe) ; and 
the independently Biblical (Beck). The review to which these are subjected 
brings out the amount of truth contained in each, but indicates also their 
inherent weakness, in so far as each leaves many of the actual phenomena 
of the revelation, as it has really reached us, altogether unaccounted for. 
Thus, whether we take the definition of Scripture to be, as Chemnitz gives 
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it, the sum of those books which were meant to put all subsequent Chris- 
tians in possession of the exact doctrine first taught by Christ and His 
apostles, or say with Schleiermacher that it is the record of the words and 
deeds of the historic Christ, or speak of it with Rothe as the Licht-bild of 
the impression made by the historical revelation connected with the name 
of Christ, or describe it indefinitely with Beck as the memorial which we 
would naturally expect to have been left of any revelation that might have 
been made to the world, we speedily discover that all such abstract theo- 
ries of Scripture (and the same will be found to be the case with the allied 
doctrines of inspiration) leave much unexplained in the actual appearance 
which the revelation, as in point of fact we possess it, presents in the con- 
erete. They fail, for instance, to explain why these books are not all 
written by apostles; why they are not all addressed to churches, but 
some of them to individuals ; why they deal so much with history, instead 
of systematic doctrine; why they are so much occupied with matters 
which appear of a purely personal and temporary interest ; why large por- 
tions of them, like the bulk of the Pauline epistles, give anything but a 
record of the historic Christ, and deal rather with the ministry of the wn- 
seen Christ. In short, until we estimate correctly the method in which 
these books arose originally in relation to the persons, the churches, and the 
needs of those very times in which their writers lived and wrote, and their 
readers lived and read, we cannot be in a position to face the problems 
connected with the doctrine of Scripture and Inspiration ; and Hofmann’s 
aim is to reach a solution by this Baconian pathway. 

The starting-point for this great inquiry he finds in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, as a portion of New Testament Scripture at once freer than 
any other from all that is doubtful or contested, and richer in that kind of 
statement of fact which is needful for a reliable beginning. Bringing to- 
gether all that can be gathered about Paul from Gal. i. 11-ii. 14, he next 
tests the corresponding history in the Acts by this touchstone ; and with 
this as his fulcrum, he proceeds to bring his investigations to bear, first of 
all, on the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Into any examination of the re. 
sults he reaches there we cannot enter now. Suffice it to notice one or 
two points in the exposition or exegesis. Thus we may observe that in 
1 Thess. iv. 4 he interprets, with many of the moderns, but against most 
of the Greek expositors, the cxtiss as = yuvaixa ; the phrase iv Asyy Kug/ov 
(iv. 15) he refers to some of the words actually spoken on earth by the 
Lord, as Matt. xvi. 27, &c.; against Jowett and many others he holds that 
the words “we which are alive and remain,” &c. (iv. 15), do not imply 
the apostle’s belief that the Lord was to come in his own day; he denies 
that v. 23 can fairly be pressed into the service either of the supporters of 
a dichotomy or of those of a trichotomy. And among discussions spe- 
cially meriting attention may be mentioned those as to the exact difficulty 
intended to be met by the declaration in 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, and as to the 
parallel between 2 Thess. ii. 7-10 and the predictions in Daniel. 

The sad feeling rises, that the design is so large, and the scale on which 
its execution is contemplated so extensive, that we can scarcely expect to 
see it thoroughly completed by the hand of its distinguished projector. 
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That it has advanced so far as it has should be matter of gratitude in the 
churches. S. D. F. 8. 


HistoricaAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The See of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Rev. Oswatp J. Retcuen, B.C.L., 
M.A., Vicar of Sparsholt, Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. 


Mr Reichel’s See of Rome in the Middle Ages, is written in that genuine 
historical spirit of which Germany has given us so many examples, and 
which we are glad to see adopted by a vicar of the English Church, and 
the Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. If Mr Reichel is a High Church- 
man, the fact cannot be gathered from this book; for it is no big 
pamphlet written in favour of a certain set of ecclesiastical ideas, but a 
lucid, fair, trathful narrative, in which facts and principles are dealt with 
in a manner which shews that the author feels himself under law to truth, 
rather than to party. By the aid of this book, and Mr Bryce’s still abler 
work on “the Holy Roman Empire,” the English reader can now, without 
having recourse to ponderous folios, obtain a clear idea of the character of 
these two great institutions around which the history of the Middle Age 
moves. It is not possible to read the history of the Papacy in such a book 
as Reichel’s without being conscious of a certain variation of feeling as we 
turn from one page of the narrative to another. In the sixth century, 
under Gregory the Great, the Bishop of Rome is not only a good man, he 
is likewise doing a work which we cannot but acknowledge to be good. 
When his voice is raised to interpose in the affairs of other Churches, it is 
ever in the interests of truth, purity, and righteousness ; nor can the most 
jealous well blame an interposition couched in the language of Gregory, to 
the patriarch of Alexandria, “I did not command you, but only suggested 
what to me seemed expedient.” Passing from Gregory the Great to 
Gregory VII., we meet a pontiff fearless and earnest, with many high 
qualities, but joined with that neglect of the charities of life and of the 
common rights of mankind, which the monastic life and the ecclesias- 
tical spirit so often engender. Yet there was truth as well as untruth 
in his dying words, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore I 
die in exile.” In him, and in his great successor Innocent IIL, there still 
remain certain Christian virtues and high moral qualities. But in Boniface 
VIL, a Pope comes upon the stage, without any claim to spiritual 
character, without even moral worth, avaricious, unscrupulous, and re- 
vengeful ; und then we realise the magnitude of the evil which the system is 
capable of producing, when all Christendom looks to such a man as the 
vicar of Christ, and the source of spiritual blessing to mankind. Need one 
wonder that biessings coming through a source so polluted are esteemed 
lightly ? 

it seems so natural to us to do so, that we almost feel surprised that 
the early opponents of the Papacy never appear to have questioned its 
right to exist. When driven to do so, they appealed “a pontifice male 
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informato ad melius informandum ;"’ and Huss ventured to say, “If he 
who is called the vicar of Christ copies Ili; life, he is the vicar ; but if he 
takes the opposite course, he is a messenger of anti-Christ, and a vicar of 
Judas Iscariot ;" but that Christ ought to have such a vicar among men, 
he never seems to have even doubted. It was hard for those who had been 
educated in the ideas of medizeval Christendom to abandon them. There is 
something holy and august in the thought of the millions of the earth 
being knit together in one great community or holy empire with a spiritual 
and temporal head. All men within the pale of Christendom were thus 
under institutions and laws which had the sanction of Almighty God, and 
all life was consecrated by the circling ‘chain of spiritual thoughts by 
which it was surrounded. It was a hard wrench to part with all this, and 
to acknowledge, by so doing, that Christendom had no existence unless in 
the devout imagination of a few good men, If we add to this, that in the 
times in which this system originated, those who laboured in its service 
were friends, for the most part, of order and of righteousness, and that their 
efforts brought organisation and justice, as well as Christian teaching, 
into the wild anarchy which succeeded the dissolution of the old empire, 
we perceive some historical justification for the tenacity with which many 
devout souls have clung to the ideas, if not to the institutions, of mediaeval 
Christendom. It was a fatal error, however, on the part of the Church, 
when, in order to rule and instruct the nations, it consented to clothe itself 
in the cast-off garments of the old empire. The outward baptism which 
the Church bestowed upon the forms of the empire, did not suffice to 
regenerate them for their new purpose; and when the Church abandoned 
the apostolic institutions for a system originated by Roman soldiers and 
statesmen, it forgot, as Mr Reichel says, the word of its divine Founder, 
“ Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo,” and prepared the way for the 
complete secularisation of spiritual thoughts and functions which followed 
in after times. J. G. 


An Earnest Pastorate: Memorials of the Rev. Alexander Leitch, M.A., 
Minister of the South Church, Stirling. By the Rev. Norman L. 
Waker. Elliot. 1871. 


The late pastor of the South Free Church in Stirling was not in any 
sense what is commonly called a remarkable man. His life was the life 
of a Scottish Presbyter of average ability, whose highest ecclesiastical 
preferment was a parish cure in a provincial town, and who, neither by 
his pen nor by his churchmanship, made for himself a wider than local 
name. Those who believe that the Church suffers just now from a 
plague of needless religious biographies, might be excused for thinking 
that they had found in the volume before us a clear example. Yet the 
conclusion would be a mistake. This is not a needless biography ; and 
its value lies very much in the fact, that its subject was no more than a 
presbyter or pastor, of average ability indeed, yet of perfect faithfulness. 
The lives of eminent and very public Christians are apt to leave on* the 
mind a suspicion that these are picked instances ; that consuming devo- 
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tion to spiritual work and close piety are rare things even among the 
ministers of Christ; and that, if the rank and file could be as well 
known, their life and work would shew but poorly in a memoir. We 
have faith enough in the presence of Christ’s Holy Spirit with His 
Church to believe quite the opposite. We rather imagine that could the 
lowlier and more obscure places of the Church be searched, as the lives of 
her leaders are searched, we should discover not less, and in many cases 
more, of that which is most precious on earth. Devout and self-denying 
and patient service of God, done in His fear and in the love which His 
Son has taught us, under no other eye than His own, and with no dream 
of acknowledgment save such as lies far before in the hereafter, is no 
rare fruit on Christian fields, nor the ornament only of select Christians. 
We take it therefore as a kindness when, through some modest and 
casual drawing aside of that privacy which rightly covers the inner life 
of saints, all men may see how, under a career not greatly distinguished, 
and in a sphere by no means wide, there lived, and worked, and prayed 
one whose life, for the spiritual meaning and reality of it, takes rank 
among the truest of the saints. 

Readers of Mr Leitch’s Memoir will find the secret of his steady use- 
fulness as a pastor, through a ministry in one place of thirty-six years, 
in the striking combination of simple, prayerful piety, with most exact 
and business-like painstaking. From ample materials in private MSS., 
examples are here given which allow us to see into the very innermost 
of a good pastor’s heart. We overhear his daily breathings of desire over 
his flock, we mark the minuteness of his pastoral care, we detect the 
anxiety of his daily toil from house to house, we find him at pains to 
make the most of every opportunity, and registering for use even the 
aptest petitions for prayer. And we are made glad to believe that as 
was Mr Leitch, so are many who find in their lives as scanty recognition 
and at their death no biographer, not less devout, not less earnest. It is 
probable, however, that few among his brethren in the ordinary pastor- 
ate equal Mr Leitch for accurate habits ; and to many the chapter on 
“ Pastoral Methods” will be the most suggestive in the volume. “He 
kept a set of books (says Mr Walker, who has done his part with care 
and good taste) as carefully as a merchant keeps his day-book and ledger”; 
and the list of his “ business books” indicates the conscientiousness of his 
work as much as the orderliness of his method. One suggestion in this 
chapter merits to be widely known. “There is a growing conviction,” 
writes Mr Walker, “in the minds of many that in every congregation 
there ought to be another carefully kept roll—the roll of the baptised ; 
one which should contain the names of all to whom the initiatory ordin- 
ance had been administered, and which should be as assiduously ‘ purged’ 
as the register of the communicants.” 

We close this little book with a deepened conviction that the power of 
a Christian Church lies less in her noisy politics and public stir than in 


the closets and studies of her pastorate. Happy the church that has such 
pastors for all her pulpits ! 


J. O. D. 


























The Miracles of our Lord 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


The Miracles of our Lord. By Grorce MacDonatp. Author of “ Un- 
spoken Sermons,” &c. London: Strahan & Co. 1870. 


The design of this book is explained by Mr MacDonald to be an attempt 
to arrive at some knowledge of the life of our Lord through His miracles, 
which were “ one of the modes in which His unseen life found expression.” 
The author does not minutely examine the words and the details of the 
miracles in the manner of Archbishop Trench’s well-known work. He 
quotes nothing from commentators, nor does he formally draw spiritual 
lessons in the usual style of practical expositors. Mr MacDonald's classi- 
fication of the miracles is new and suggestive. He ranges together the 
miracles done unsolicited, those asked for by sufferers, and those begged 
by friends. The miracles of destruction and those showing the govern- 
ment of nature also form two groups. The author devotes to four of the 
miracles a separate chapter out of the twelve of which the book consists. 
These are: “The beginning of miracles,” “the cure of Simon’s wife’s 
mother,” and two supernatural events in our Lord’s personal history, 
which are not commonly classed with other miracles, namely, “the Re- 
surrection”’ and “ the Transfiguration.” 

In this volume, Mr MacDonald's tender sympathy, clear insight, and 
poetic tendencies reach as high a mark, in our opinion, as in any of his 
works. Let the following words concerning the dead bear witness : 
“What matters it that the dead come not back to us, if we go to them? 
Dear as home is, he who loves it best must know that what is called home 
is not home, is but a shadow of home, is but the open porch of home, 
where all the winds of the world rave by turns, and the glowing fire of 
the true home casts lovely gleams from within. . . . The dead must have 
their sorrow too, but when they find it is well with them, they can sit and 
wait by the mouth of the coming stream better than those can wait who 
see the going stream bear their loves down to the ocean of the unknown.” 
Or these: “ No woman can understand the possible depths of her own 
affection for her daughter. I say daughter, not child, because although 
love is the same everywhere, it is nowhere the same. There is in this a 
peculiar tenderness from the sense of the same womanly consciousness in 
both of undefendedness and self-accountable modesty—a modesty, in the 
case of the Syrophenician woman, how terribly tortured in the mother by 
the wild behaviour of the daughter under the impulses of the unclean 
spirit.” 

These are specimens of unnumbered beauties, but we cannot allow 
our admiration of them to blind us to the fact that Mr MacDonald's book 
ignores the chief work of Jesus Christ. It represents Him as the De- 
liverer of men out of all their distresses but one ; as the Healer of all dis- 
eases but one. That one, however, is the centre of all the rest. ‘“ How 
shall a man be just with God?” is a question not put, much less answered, 
here. 
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In this volume we get side gleams of truth ever and anon, but its essence 
is unreal as a fairy tale, though as beautiful; say more beautiful than any 
fairy tale. One forgets in reading Mr MacDonald, that the miracles re- 
corded were “ written that we might believe, and that believing we might 
have ire through His name.” Christus Consolator is here, but not 
Christus Salvator. So it seems to us writing thus in sorrow of one to 
whom all the sensibilities of our nature owe much. A. J. M. 


Moses the Man of God. By the late James Hawizton, D.D., F.LS. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


This volume contains twenty-five lectures which were delivered by the 
lamented author in the ordinary course of his ministry. Following the same 
method as in his Lessons from the Great Biography, he chooses as topics 
only the salient events in the history of the great Leader of the Exodus. 
There is no attempt to work the materials supplied by the Bible narrative 
into a continuous history of the times of Moses, or into a complete por- 
traiture of his character and life. The object of the writer is to illustrate 
the truths for all time, and to impress the lessons for our own, which are 
involved in these wondrous works of God in the days of old. And this he 
does with a wealth of knowledge, a radiance of fancy, and a genial fervour 
of spiritual feeling all his own. All history is laid under contribution for 
parallels or contrasts, and all nature for analogies; and in the light which 
his clear intellect and rich imagination pour on it, divine truth stands out 
with the sharp outlines and soft colouring of the summer landscape under 
the light of a morning without clouds, or in the clear shining after rain. 
Sometimes, indeed, the literary instinct masters the Christian preacher ; 
and we have pre-Raphzelite pictures, or historic details, or scraps of classic 
lore, or quaint fancies and gleams of quiet humour, which to some hearers 
might impair the spiritual impression, and appear more fitted to enter- 
tain than to edify. We believe that the catholicity of Dr Hamilton’s 
culture, and the multifariousness of his knowledge, together with his 
gentleness and geniality of spirit—while greatly increasing his Chris- 
tian influence both as a man and as an author—somewhat weakened his 
power as a preacher; for these qualities interfered with that passionate 
unity and intensity with which the orator puts forth his whole strength 
to carry the hearer captive with the convictions and emotions by which he 
has himself been conquered. There are, nevertheless, many passages in 
these lectures which, for power both to arouse and to melt, to command 
the conscience and to win the heart, may stand comparison with the best 
efforts of the best preachers of our own or any other age. Reminding 
us of Jeremy Taylor in his varied learning and sparkling fantasies, of 
Archbishop Leighton in his serene spiritual elevation, and suggesting 
again the seraphic fervour of Samuel Rutherford, or of his own early 
friend, Robert M. M‘Cheyne, we know no writer whose teaching more 
impressively illustrates the beauties of holiness, or more powerfully draws 
the heart to the love and imitation of Him “ who is altogether lovely.” 
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Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J.C. Suairr, Prin- 
cipal of the United Colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard, St 
Andrews. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1870, 


Principal Shairp knows far too well the size and difficulty of his subject 
to put forth these five lectures, delivered two winters ago to the students 
of St Andrews, as more than ‘a small contribution to a great subject.” 
They are hints rather than discussions. And the rapidity with which the 
lecturer is compelled to pass from one point to another is a little dissatis- 
fying to one who feels how urgently, at thistmoment, the relations of true 
culture to Christianity need to be adjusted, and the extreme pretensions 
of some forms of culture to edge Christianity aside need to be answered. 
All that Mr Shairp does say, however, is very well said. He writes as a 
Christian scholar and gentleman, in that tone of candour towards those 
whom he calls the “ culturists '’ which is to be looked for from one who is 
himself so highly cultured. The criticism upon Mr Matthew Arnold, the 
most brilliant of recent humanitarians, in the third lecture, is particularly 
admirable alike in matter and in spirit. We could wish to have a fuller 
and more developed reply to Mr Arnold in the Christian interest from a 
writer so accomplished, who can speak of Mr Arnold as “ to me endeared 
by never-fading memories of early companionship.” The chief fault which 
strikes us in Principal Shairp’s treatment of the whole subject is one of 
defect. While all he says about the perfect harmony in idea between re- 
ligion and culture, as aiming fundamentally at the same result, and as 
working into one another's hands, is true, and very well worth saying at 
present; yet there is in Christianity a real vein of noble and necessary 
éexnois, Of which the lecturer says next to nothing. Rooted in some strong 
sayings of Jesus himself, it has never been awanting in the more grave 
and earnest periods of Church life. There are times and ways in which, 
for the sake of the highest culture, that which is spiritual and moral, other 
lines of merely humanistic self-development have to be either forsaken or 
less vigorously pursued ; and in the contest between the advocates of cul- 
ture as the supreme good, and those of Christianity, it is doubtful tactics, 
if nothing more, to forget this difficult but unmistakable feature of 
Christianity. We cannot, however, help thanking Principal Shairp for 
his elegant and suitable contribution to the subject, and for the frank and 
simple witness he has borne before the students of St Andrews to the 
supreme claims of spiritual truth, and to that special faculty of “ spiritual 
apprehension ” which “ cannot be directly taught in colleges and schools,” 
yet, without which, “ the understanding, however powerful or acute, attains 
not to spiritual truth.” J. O. D. 


Rain upon the Mown Grass, and other Sermons, 1842-1870, By Samvuen 
Martin, Minister of Westminster Chapel. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1871. Pp. 536. 


Few people who care about sermons would refuse to go out of their 
way if an opportunity offered itself of hearing Mr Samuel Martin. His 
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name has spread like leaven through the Christian Church ; like leaven in 
its hidden and secret progress, as in its pervading presence. For he is 
not one of the conspicuously popular men who catch the crowd by the 
forcible utterance of feeble thoughts, or by appeals to the superficial feel- 
ings. His power lies in his calm earnestness and heart-finding directness. 
These fascinate and enchain the listener, who somehow cannot break the 
spell of such words, spoken as Mr Martin speaks them. 

We believe that this volume contains the first printed specimens of his 
sermons. ‘They are selected from a period extending over nearly thirty 
years. In spite of the report that the title of this book was the means of 
deluding a farmer into purchasing it, under the idea that its subject was 
purely agricultural, we like the name. We like its suggestion of the 
character of the whole book, more than we do its use in the first sermon, 
which treats of the geniality of Christianity, from the motto text, “ He 
shall come down like rain upon the mown grass.” If a text is ever to 
be used asa motto only, instead of a germ, it should not quite ignore its 
own meaning. The characteristic of the rain referred to in the psalm is 
not its genial softness, but its power to quicken the grass once mown to 
throw up a second crop of herbage. Our faith in the direct exposition of 
the truth present in any text is so strong, that we cannot forbear from 
noting any neglect of this, and more especially in a volume of sermons 
which we can otherwise commend so highly as Mr Martin’s. Almost 
every other sermon fulfils the primary end of the preacher, which is to 
“preach the Word,” to explain and enforce the word before him, till 
it is deeply impressed on the hearer’s heart. There is a group of ser- 
mons especially for ministers, which we have read with much profit. 
“A Pastor’s Claim,” “ Christ’s Commission to His Apostles,” “‘ Power to 
Preach,” “ Power to Heal,” are their titles. The sermons ‘“ For my Sake,” 
and “ Married to his Memory,” are tender and touching, as are two ser- 
mons about children. 

The whole of the sermons are eminently readable, full of insight into 
life and its relations to God. Young preachers should study this book, 
because its style is so individual that they cannot possibly copy it, and its 
thoughts are seed-corn. A. J. M. 


Christus Consolator ; the Pulpit in Relation to Social Life. By ALExaNDER 
Macteop, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 


Should any of our readers happen to take up this volume, we feel sure that, 
after perusing a few pages, they will pronounce it to be no ordinary pro- 
duction, and that they will hardly lay it aside without perusing it thoroughly. 
The first thing, doubtless, which will attract them, will be the style of the 
performance ; a style eminently rich and fascinating. Not that we deny 
that it is occasionally ambitious, but it is the ambition of true talent, and 
of a mind that has evidently been in close converse with our choicest 
literature, and has caught the mien and the tone of the society in which 
it has mingled. A more important attraction will be found in the novelty, 
we might say the originality, and above all, in the importance of the 
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matter and design of the treatise. The author’s aim, as he states, is to 
meet that sinking of heart which is apt to come over the preacher in a 
lonely charge, ‘‘ by a survey of some of the social purposes for which the 
ministry of the Word exists, and a glance at the variety and power of the 
truth by whose light those purposes are to be fulfilled.” It is not, as 
some might suspect from the title-page, an attempt to vindicate the prac- 
tice, too prevalent in some quarters, of introducing politics into the pul- 
pit ; nor does it form any part of the author’s theory to prove the indirect 
influences of Christianity to ameliorate society, by promoting bene- 
volent efforts on the part of the rich, or even by producing habits of 
industry, temperance, and economy, on the part of the poor. But while 
assigning all due weight to such influences in their own provinces, his 
main object is to shew how much may be done even amongst the poorest 
of our population, by the pure and simple preaching of the gospel, to 
counteract the evils which poison the lot of poverty and elevate the masses 
in the scale of moral improvement. Thus he draws an important dis- 
tinction between benevolence and charity. ‘The present tendency is to 
attack the poverty first. ‘The Christian method has always been to bring 
Christ into the poverty. The difference is the difference between bene- 
volence and charity. Benevolence will bestow its goods to feed the poor ; 
charity seeks to render a nobler and more enduring service, by ‘ believing 
all things, hoping all things, enduring all things,’ for their salvation. 
The one method proceeds on the assumption that it is an evil to be poor; 
the other, on the conviction that poverty is for some an inevitable con- 
dition of life, and one of the instruments of discipline to the soul. The 
method of benevolence is to give bread first; the method of charity is to 
begin by revealing love and truth. The benevolent man, speaking as the 
French king did, says, ‘I would have a pair of chickens in every poor 
man’s pot.’ Christ is not one to despise even such alms-givings and 
transitory boons. But He concerns Himself first about the wants which 
are spiritual. He floods the soul of the poor man with the love of His 
Father. He comes to raise him above his poverty, but it is as a bringer 
of glad tidings concerning this love He comes. It is true, He comes 
working on other levels as well. He brings healing to the sick, and joy to 
the bereaved. He lays His hand on all the sufferings of the poor. But it 
remains an instructive fact, that He only twice in the course of His 
ministry provided material food for the multitude. And He makes it a 
reproach to some who followed Him thereafter, that it was for the loaves 
and fishes.” 

It will thus appear, that by placing charity in the foreground, our 
author does not mean to deny that in cases of emergency, the aid of 
benevolence may be required to afford relief in point of time, before 
ministering to the wants of the soul; he simply asserts the paramount 
value of spiritual consolation, and consequently, the importance to be 
attached to the province of the pulpit. The following may be given as a 
specimen at once of the meaning and the manner of the writer :—“ One 
day, standing at the temple gate, the Lord saw a poor widow dropping two 
mites into the treasury. It is glad tidings to the poor to know that this 
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gift of one whose distinction was her poverty, was a joy and a consolation 
to the heart of Christ. It was but a little while since He had shed His 
tears over the doomed Jerusalem—and now, and while the’ cloud was yet 
resting on His spirit, this poor Jerusalem widow contributed her mites. 
All was not corrupt then, even in Jerusalem. Here and there little 
portions remained sound, Before Him was one such portion. The very 
place the story occurs in is glad tidings. Our Lord’s teaching had risen 
to those heights after which, only the last height of all remained, the 
height embodied in the cross ; and it is up among these last words—far up 
among the very peaks of the wondrous story—that His praise of the 
widow’s mites occur. . . ‘ It was all her living,’ He said. He implies that 
she could have given her Isaac if she had been put to the proof. Abraham 
had done no more. And here was Abraham’s faith preserved for the 
kingdom in the casket of this poor widow's liberality, What God wishes 
to bring about by money gifts to His treasury, is just what this poor 
woman already displays. His kingdom is not large giving, but large life ; 
not riches, nor poverty, but faith, hope, and charity. And these this poor 
woman contributes richly. She is herself the best gift to the treasury. 
She gives all her living. In her noble self-denial, she reveals the very 
kingdom which the proud Scribes and Pharisees were casting away. I 
think I see her, on the evening before the collection, taking out her little 
store, and turning it over in her hand, and looking at it—two little specks 
on the broad surface of her palm. I try also to imagine the luxury of 
those who, on the same day, went to their money-changers, and drew a 
sum for the same collection, which, although large, did not appreciably 
lessen the heap from which they drew. But there is an unexpectedness 
in the long result which no fancy could anticipate. The great sums given 
next day, and reported the day after with loud acclaim by the Jerusalem 
news-venders, have utterly died out of human memory—giver and sums 
together—but these two mites, so small, so poor to look at, and to reckon, 
shine out to this day—across the sea of centuries—an everlasting light.” 

From this specimen of the section on ‘the Preacher as an Elevator— 
Poverty and the Poor,” the reader may form some idea of the mode in 
which our author has treated his subsequent chapters on “the Preacher 
as a Healer—restoration of the fallen;” the Preacher asa Reconciler— 
employers and employed;” “the Preacher as an Educator—National 
Education ;” “the Preacher as a Liberator—the crushed classes ;”’ “ the 
Preacher as a Regenerator—the reaewal of social life.’ The field is evi- 
dently large, too large to admit of our even touching on the various topics 
introduced. Part II. treats of preachers and sermons, and contains some 
excellent hints well adapted to the present times. 

We have left ourselves no room to discharge the critical part of our 
duty ; and indeed, there is but little occasion for it. It is seldom that our 
author violates the rules of good taste ; there is but one instance of this 
fault, which we shall notice, and that merely by pointing to page 293, 
where it occurs. In the section entitled “ Secrets of Failure,” our author 
points out six classes of preachers who only preach fragments of the truth, 
viz., Old Light and New Light, Personal Comfort Preachers, Mythical, 
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Ritualistic, and Dilettante preachers. There is much truth and good sense 
in what he says under each of these heads; but we regret that the practical 
effect of his animadversions is sometimes lost, in consequence of the vague 
terms in which they are expressed. Thus, under the head of new-light 
preaching, which he represents as that of “ those who have come on some 
one new truth out of the cluster of Christian truths, and who, in the 
interest of that one, neglect or depreciate all the rest,” we confess our- 
selves at a loss to ascertain to what class of preachers he refers. It can 
hardly be the Unitarian, or the Arminian, or the Morrisonian, or the 
Millennarian, for we do not suppose that any one of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of these sects would be acknowledged by Dr Macleod as a “ new 
truth out of the cluster of Christian truths.” We think we can guess at 
his general meaning; but something more marked was needful, even 
though it might give offence, to make his meaning plain. In another 
edition, likely to be soon called for, we would suggest that a single sen- 
tence, giving a practical illustration, might be added, which would serve 
to guard against the evil which we suppose he is aiming at. But we must 
close with again commending the work before us, as distinguished alike by 
the importance and seasonableness of the subject, by the soundness and 


cogency of its reasonings, and by the graphic power and felicity of its 
illustrations. T. M‘C. 


Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance. By the late Rev. J. Keser, 
M.A. Edited by R. F. Witson, M.A. Oxford and London: J. 
Parker & Co. 


The letters contained in this volume, the editor informs us, form no 
part of Keble’s general correspondence, which yet remains to be published. 
Many of those to whom these letters were addressed, it appears, expressly 
desired that, if published at all, they should be in a separate collection. 
In addition to the “charitable desire to make others partakers in the 
benefit and comfort which they had themselves derived from these 
letters,” we may fairly presume that Keble’s correspondents and the 
editor, were anxious to give prominence to the fact, that he strongly 
urged auricular confession, and eagerly embraced any opportunity of 
becoming the “ father” and guide of perplexed and burdened penitents. 
It would not be easy to present that insidious system which, in the hands 
of men of coarse or cunning natures, so surely degenerates into a terrible 
tyranny, in a more plausible aspect than it wears in these letters of 
Keble. The purity and elevation of his mind, his unfeigned, though 
almost excessive humility, his affectionate sympathy and deep all-per- 
vading earnestness, singularly qualified him to speak a word in season to 
the weary. And if he had been content to do it as a counsellor, and not 
as a confessor, as a pastor and not as a priest, we should have rejoiced in 
a beautiful example of fidelity, in a very difficult, but very important 
department of ministerial duty. But this book painfully proves that, 
with the exception of the infallibility of the Pope and the adoration of 
the Virgin, perhaps also of Purgatory, the author of the “Christian 
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Year, held all, or nearly all, the doctrines of the Romish Church, and 
regarded himself as a priest, whose prerogative it was to offer sacrifice 
for sins, to hear confession, to impose penances, and authoritatively to 
absolve the penitent. Any one who supposes that the ritualistic move- 
ment, so-called, is a mere superficial current that may suddenly subside, 
or that it is cunningly contrived and managed by Jesuits in disguise, has 
only to read these letters to be undeceived. That, like all religious 
movements, good and bad, it has its shallow and hypocritical adherents, 
we do not doubt. And it is quite possible, that there may be Romish 
priests in the clothing of English clergymen. But the main force of the 
movement is due to tendencies, latent perhaps, in human nature, which 
are fostered in some earnest minds by the teaching and ritual of the 
Church of England, and which men like Pusey, and Keble, and Liddon, 
represent and intensify. y 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. By Josera Parker, D.D, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 


This is another volume from the pen of an author who has already 
found time during the intervals of leisure in an arduous professional life 
to publish pretty largely. It is in form a series of letters addressed to a 
young man entering college in preparation for the ministry. It is not a 
treatise on Homiletics, though Homiletics are touched upon by the way. 
Neither is it a solemn appeal, such as used to come from some of the Con- 
gregational ministers of a former age, in behalf of an “ Earnest Ministry” ; 
although it contains many evidences that that old type of Congregational 
earnestness has not been altogether exchanged for the peculiar amalgam 
of moral and sentimental qualities, which frequently goes under that 
designation among a class, whose especial delight it is to inveigh against 
doctrinal system. It is a series of papers in which some of the phases, 
mainly subordinate, of ministerial life in the present age, are discussed. 
In style it is always fluent, generally clear, sometimes vigorous, occasion- 
ally jaunty, and if at times there may be detected a too great wordiness, 
that is perhaps in some measure accounted for by the writer’s unmistake- 
able desire to keep up, as far as possible, a multiformness of expression, 
which always ensures the charm of freshness and surprise. The author 
has a clear eye for character, an unmistakeable talent for common-life 
dialogue, and very considerable power of satire. There are some human 
vices, especially when embodied in ecclesiastical functionaries, which no 
amount of argumentation ever so well applied will avail to beat down, 
which can nevertheless be laughed out of court by a skilful application of 
dramatic caricature. Such dramatic renderings in the hands of a man 
whose aim is only to give shape and colour to an indefinite and hueless 
abstraction, inevitably become the merest masques. In Dr Parker's hands 
they are, for the most part, bond fide human characters, and may possibly 


be portraits drawn from the life. The book abounds in renderings of this 
kind. 
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Nor can it be said that amidst all this lashing of vices there are no 
positive hints of practical value for the preacher. Indeed, he will find 
hints many and various,—hints as to the study and composition of sermons, 
even as to the manner of entering and carriage in the pulpit, and some 
valuable suggestions in respect of preaching and the conduct of public 
prayer. In regard to the last-mentioned very important matter, we cannot 
help thinking that Dr Parker has already published too many prayers, 
and that, without taking any further notice of the fact that the “ City 
Temple” prayers are perhaps a little sentimental and self-conscious, 
modesty and good taste might have restrained him from putting forth his 
own prayers in this volume as models of that style of composition. 

We fully concur in most that he has to say on the subject of preaching, 
—that it should be natural, fervid, emotional ; for men go to church, not 
so much to receive instruction as to have their souls moved, by the presen- 
tation of the great facts and truths of divine revelation, on their emotional 
side. We heartily concur also in what he has said in the matter of delivery, 
regarding it, with him, as one of the evil signs of the times that manuscripts 
are becoming of almost universal use in the pulpit. At the same time, 
when we are told that preachers who have used their manuscripts, the 
great among them not excepted, are to be excluded altogether from the 
category of preachers, we cannot help having a strong recollection, that 
some who used their manuscripts have possessed what has been called the 
“ oratorical thrill” in a higher degree than any living preacher either in 
New York or London. And the preaching influence of several of the 
present occupants of the Scottish pulpit who read, and read closely, seems 
to us to have been far too potent and wide in its range to allow us to 
regard their exclusion from the category of preachers as anything else than 
the result of a wholly unjustifiable generalisation. 

Not the least interesting parts of the volume are those in which we have 
personal reminiscences. We get an occasional side glance of Mr Binney 
and Dr Harris. We have a chapter on Dr Thomas, the eccentric editor of 
the Homilist. Another on Dr John Campbell, the late leader of the old 
orthodox party in the Congregational body. This is perhaps the most 
interesting and successful chapter in the whole book. Dr Parker served 
his ministerial apprenticeship under Dr Campbell, and is thus enabled, 
from an intimate personal acquaintance, to put in force the powers of 
delineating character, which he possesses in a very high degree. We see 
him at home, in the pulpit, in the office of the British Banner dictating 
thundering leaders to short-hand writers. We have an analysis of his 
character, and an estimate of his public value, his merits and defects, in 
the highest degree fair and judicious, while the skilful delineation of the 
exaggerated nature of the tremendous Johnsonian throws an element of 
humour around the whole sketch. 

We have read this volume with much pleasure and considerable profit, 
deriving many hints both as to the minor details and the essential business 
of ministerial life. A. E. 
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Lays of the Holy Land, from Ancient and Modern Poets. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 1871, 


This is a book elegantly got up in the drawing-room style. It contains 
a selection of pieces brought together from a wide range of sacred poetry, 
embodying the romance of Palestine. Of course any attempt of the kind 
must give expression to the poetic spirit of the land in its present desola- 
tion, as it were uttering the mournful plaint of “ Judzea capta,” during the 
times of the Gentiles. It must sing to us also of the land of Abraham 
and Jacob ; of the land of rest to the wanderers in the wilderness ; of the 
land of Samuel and David ; and above all, of the land where He lived and 
died, who has made it the Holy Land to us for ever. Nor would the circle 
be complete unless the desert of the present were sung of in the light of 
prophecy, budding and blossoming as the rose, the land of Eden restored. 
This is precisely what has been aimed at in the present collection. Many 
of the pieces are lyrical, though some of them are merely objectively 
descriptive. If we had been inclined to desiderate anything, it would have 
been a /arger number of pieces of the purely subjective lyrical type, in 
which the scene or incident would be seen suffused with the warm light of 
individual loving experience. 

The charm of the collection is greatly enhanced by numerous accom- 
panying engravings, the designs of several of the most successful workers 
in illustrative art. A. E, 


The Jephtha and Baptist. By Grorce Bucuanan. Translated by Auex- 
ANDER Grips. Edinburgh: J. Moodie Miller. 1870. 


In an age which can scarcely find time to read the old masterpieces of 
Roman poetry, it is not be expected that much attention will be bestowed 
upon the works of those who imitated them in times when Latin had be- 
come a dead language. Notwithstanding the praises of Scaliger and of Mon- 
taigne, the former of whom said that he was the “ one man in Europe who 
has excelled all others in Latin poesy,” few now care to read the once 
famous poetry of George Buchanan. It is somewhat to be regretted that 
the works of so accomplished a scholar, and so good a man, should be thus 
forgotten; and as a sign that the oblivion is not complete, we are glad to 
see an English translation of two sacred dramas which Buchanan wrote for 
the use of the students of the College of Guinne at Bordeaux, of which he 
was at one time Regent. The second of those dramas, “ The Baptist,” 
possesses an historical in addition to its poetical interest. Under the name 
of Malchus, Buchanan is supposed to have depicted the character of Car- 
dinal Beaton ; and the manly dedication of the play to James VI, asa 
warning against tyranny, is eminently characteristic of the author. The 
drama itself illustrates the manner in which Buchanan had grasped the 
great thought which was the secret of the power of the reformers, that 
the conflict they were waging was no new thing, but a heritage handed 
down from Christ and his apostles. They saw clearly that in the first 
century the same arguments and the same means had been employed 
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against the “ new docirine ” asin the sixteenth. In this consciousness of 
high fellowship lay the secret of their faith and of their success. The fol- 
lowing lines shew the manner in which this thought of the times is brought 
out in “ The Baptist.” It is a dialogue between Herod and John :— 


HEROD. 
**Talk of the heavens, when thou’st come to the stars ; 
Suffer earth’s laws, while on the earth you live.” 
JOnN. 
‘* The kingdoms of the earth I reverence, 
And I their kings obey ; the eternal realms 
I think my country, and its King I serve.” 
HEROD. 
** The thing is clamant, how you kings obey ; 
You’d have the kings obedient to your laws.” 
JOHN. 
‘* Tf I might make the laws, thus would I say, 
The peoples should obey their kings, kings God.” 
The above may be taken as a specimen of the translation, which is clear, 
and aprears to be careful, although without much poetical merit.” 


The Bible in the Public Schools; Arguments in the case of John D. 
Minor et als. versus The Board of Education of the City of Cincin- 
nati. With the Opinions and Decision of the Superior Court of Cin- 
cinnati. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. London: C. D. Cazenove. 
1870. 


If any one wishes to see the radical religious difficulty of the education 
question in America frankly, though forensically, treated, he will find it 
in the four hundred pages of the volume mentioned above. The matter 
comes up broadly. The Board of Education of the city of Cincinnati, on 
1st November 1869, resolved—“ That religious instruction, and the read- 
ing of religious books, including the Holy Bible, are prohibited in the 
common schools of Cincinnati ; it being the true object and intent of this rule 
to allow the children of the parents of all sects and opinions, in matters of 
faith and worship, to enjoy alike the benefit of the Common School Fund.” 
And in consequence they abolished the previous opening of daily school 
work by reading a portion of Scripture, with “ appropriate singing.” This 
majority was gained in the School Board, as appears in the reports, by 
fecular arguments, but chiefly by Roman Catholic influence. The Roman 
Catholic organs in Cincinnati frankly declared that their ultimate purpose 
was to gain a “ concurrent endowment” of schools giving denominational 
religious instruction ; but in the meantime they insisted on the common 
schools being purely secular. The minority at once appealed to the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati to restrain the Board of Education from 
carrying out the proposed change; and the result was a very vigorous 
debate, sweeping over the whole ground. Three counsel spoke on each 
side. 
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W. M. Ramsay, for the plaintiffs, argued that “ religious instruction is, 
in contemplation of law, an essential element in our common school sys- 
tem of education,” and that the City Education Board had no power wholly 
to exclude it. He founded chiefly on a clause in the Constitution of Ohio 
of 1802, to the effect that, “religion, morality, and knowledge being essen- 
tially necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind,” 
churches shall be protected, and schools shall be encouraged. Similar 
utterances he quotes from most of the State Constitutions, strongly 
guarded, however, by declarations against sectarianism. 

J. B. Sratxo, for the defendants, founded upon these latter declarations 
—such as, that “no religious or other sect or sects shall ever have any 
exclusive right to, or control of, any part of the school funds of this State,” 
i.e, Ohio. He pointed out that the reading of the New Testament must 
be offensive to Jews, and that of the unguarded English version to Catho- 
lics, and that there are many cultivated men who believe that the Bible is 
by no means a proper standard of belief or morals. He quoted on this 
last point Mr Lecky and Mr Mill, and took for his own position that 
“the State cannot teach religious truth, and cannot inculcate morality as 
such.,”’ 

G. Hoapty followed on the same side, putting with considerable power 
the argument that the matter in question was a thing left to the Educa- 
tion Board to decide in their discretion ; insisting, too, that the reading of 
the Bible is an act of worship, and a sectarian preference of a particular 
opinion, which all consciences notoriously did not share. 

G. R. Sace replied for plaintiffs. He argued that, the Constitution 
clearly stating that “ religion is essential to good government,”’ this reli- 
gion could mean nothing else than Christianity, or the religion of the 
Bible in a broad sense ; which he held, with Webster in the Girard case, 
to be part of the common law of the country. 

The arguments, as arranged, were closed by Stantey Matruews on the 
one side, and Rurus Kune on the other, in two speeches of much eloquence 
and power. Mr Matthews uttered a fervent credo as a Calvinistic Pro- 
testant, and a believer in election and predestination ; but from this posi- 
tion urged the absolute severance of the State from all religious teaching. 
He held that the connection between “ religion” and “ good government ” 
was sufficiently met by the State protecting churches in their opinions and 
worship undisturbed, and by maintaining secular schools—at least, if the 
people of the district preferred that scheme. Mr King, in reply, made a 
telling point by asking, “To what sect did the holy Jesus belong? The 
Bible sectarian? What sect owns the Bible?” and he pressed it by deny- 
ing that the connection of “ religion and the State” has been a bad thing, 
while granting that the relation of Church and State is bad. By the reli- 
gion and morality provided for by the Constitution are meant that broadly 
taught by the Bible, and no sectarian theologies. 

On 15th February 1870 the judges, by two to one, decided for the plain- 
esd and forbade the carrying out of the Secular resolutions of November 


Judge Hacans held that the Court had jurisdiction to control the Board 
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if they had exceeded their power, “ which was the very matter to be de- 
termined.” On this matter, he pointed out that the Constitution expressly 
provides for the protection of all religious sects, while it expressly declares 
religion to be a politically good thing, and in connection with these state- 
ments provided schools. It followed, he held, that a clause absolutely ex- 
cluding religious instruction from the schools was void. 

Judge Storer took another line, and held that religion as revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures was that which alone was referred to under that 
name in many enactments of the State and in its Constitution. In parti- 
cular, he contended against the position of Messrs Stallo and Hoadly, who 
had held that when the Constitution speaks of “ religion,” it means only 
“the intuitive sense of right and wrong”—“ that religion which is written 
upon human nature.’ 

Judge Tarr gave a dissenting opinion, arguing that the declaration of a 
connection between religion and the fostering of schools by no means 
amounted to an institution of direct religious teaching in the latter, and 
that the Education Board had full discretion in the whole question. 
Farther, he held the use of the English Bible and singing of hymns to be 
sectarian and Protestant, and that the Education Board were not only 
entitled, but bound to abolish them on that ground. 

The whole arguments are vigorous and clear, unburdened by irrelevan 
cies or technicalities. A, T. L. 


A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By Joun A. 


Broavus, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. London: Nisbet & Co. 
1871. 


Dr Broadus is a Baptist, and professor in a theological seminary in South 
Carolina. He has felt, during a long experience in teaching homiletics, 
the want of a complete text-book, and the present work is an attempt to 
supply that want. It makes no pretension, therefore, to be a scientific 
treatise, and leaves entirely untouched the field occupied by the chief Ger- 
man writers, such as Palmer and Schweitzer: nor, though he follows in 
the main Vinet’s arrangement, does Dr Broadus aim at that clear precision 
which makes Viet still on the whole as good a manual as we have on the 
subject. What he really does in this volume of 500 pages is to collect and 
arrange a mass of practical suggestions supposed to be of use to the young 
preacher. He goes patiently over the whole work of preparing and deli- 
vering pulpit discourses, pointing out with care every fault that has to be 
shunned, and every excellence that should be cultivated. It is no great 
drawback that Dr Broadus writes in a dry and rather tedious style ; for 
those who read him will read for professional profit, and will not be re- 
pelled by this. A more serious objection is, that the thread of practical 
advice is too often broken, or overlaid by discussions which are not always 
of great value. The main recommendation of the book, however, is, that 
the counsel given is almost invariably sensible and judicious. Such a 
work could hardly fail to be to a large extent indebted to previous writers 
on the subject, for a text-book is not expected to be very original ; but the 
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author is evidently a shrewd practical teacher, who has been guided by 
experience and common sense to such advice as is both wise on the whole, 
and also capable of being practised. It should be noted that Dr Broadus 
pleads with earnestness for extemporaneous preaching, on the general 
ground that its disadvantages may all be by resolute effort obviated, whereas 
reading and recitation have both inherent disadvantages which never can 
be removed. This js in the main true, and worth attention at present, 
when from the English, and gradually also from the Scottish, pulpit ex- 
temporaneous preaching seems to be disappearing. 

Though published in this country, Dr Broadus’ volume has been printed 
in Philadelphia ; and its American type, as much as its occasional Ameri- 
canisms of style, suggests how dependent we have been of late on the 
United States for contributions to homiletical literature. Porter, Kidder, 
Alexander, Shedd, Ripley, and Hoppin form a list to which we can so 
little offer any parallel, that we can barely make any addition. There is 
really great need for a thoroughly scientific and exhaustive English treatise 
on homiletics. Students who are in want of help will not learn homi- 
letics, indeed, from Dr Broadus ; but they will find in his pages an ample 
stock of homiletical hints and counsels. J. O. D. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miituer, M.A. Vol. IT1. 
Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1870. 


It is certainly remarkable, and opposed to more than one current notion, 
that the writer of this generation who has best succeeded in treating of 
learned subjects in a popular manner should be a German, a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, writing in a language not his own. It was no easy 
task to write of Buddhism and the Vedas in a popular style, and to intro- 
duce the uncouth names and the hard problems of Orientalism into draw- 
ing-rooms and circulating libraries; but the genius of Professor Max 
Miiller has overcome the difficulty, and the two volumes called “ Chips 
froma German Workshop” have taken a place beside the works of our most 
popular English essayists. The present volume is on “Literature, Biography, 
and Antiquities,” and is written in the same clear, beautiful style which 
rendered the former volume such favourites ; nor is the author less at home 
in German poetry, Cornish antiquities, and biographies of Schiller and Bun- 
sen, than in the languages and religions of the East. Where all is beau- 
tiful, it is not easy to select; but we have read with special interest the 
paper on German literature with which the book opens, as well as that 
on the language and poetry of Schleswig-Holstein. Some of the poems 
quoted in the latter paper are remarkable for poetic beauty, as well as for 
the language in which they are written. The following will be under- 
stood by those who know a little German and a little Scotch, even without 
the aid of the subjoined translation :— 


‘© MIN JEHANN., 


**Ik wull, wi weern noch kleen Jehann, 
Do weer de Welt so grot ! 
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We seten op den Steen, Jehann, 
Weest noch (?) by Nawers Sot. 
An Heben seil de stille Maan, 

Wi segen, wa he leep, 

Un snachen, wa de Himmel hoch, 
Un wa de Sot wul deep.” 


(Translation. ) 
“*My Jon. 
*« T wish we still were little, John, 
The world was then so wide ! 
When on the stone by neighbour’s bourn 
We rested side by side. 
We saw the moon in silver veiled 
Sail silent through the sky ; 
Our thoughts were deeper than the bourn, 
And as the heavens high.” 


The touching paper on Wilhelm Miiller, the author's father, will be read 
with something more than interest. He was a poet of great promise and 
considerable performance, who died at the early age of thirty. There isa fine 
passage in which Professor Miiller, after saying, “I almost forgot that I 
am speaking of my father, for indeed I hardly knew him,” vindicates our 
title to write about the works of those whom we love best, for “it is the 
heart that makes the critic, not the nose.” 

Perhaps the most important paper in the book is that on Bunsen’s 
Memoirs, to which are appended a number of letters from Bunsen, now 
for the first time published. Together, they form a beautiful memorial 
of a very interesting friendship. When they first met, Bunsen was fifty- 
six, Max Miiller twenty-four, years of age. ‘He was Prussian Ambas- 
sador; I was‘nobody. But from the beginning of our intercourse, he was 
to me like a friend and fellow-student ; and when standing by his side at 
the desk in his library, I never saw the Ambassador, but only the hard- 
working scholar, ready to guide, willing to follow, but always pressing 
forward to a definite goal.’’ Even those who disapprove of not a few of 
the sentiments of these letters will not be able, when reading them, to 
withhold their tribute of admiration for the loving, generous spirit, so 
given up to the service of others, which was lost to the world when Bun- 
sen passed away. We cannot, notwithstanding its length, refrain from 
adding the following extract, which is interesting from the light it re- 
flects upon the liberal Oxford Professor, as well as upon Bunsen :—“ All 
really great and honest men may be said to live three lives. There is one 
life which is seen and accepted by the world at large, a man's outward 
life ; there is a second life which is seen by a man’s most intimate friends, 
his household life ; and there is a third life, seen only by the man himself 
and by Him who searcheth the heart, which may be called the inner or 
heavenly life. Most biographers are, and must be, satisfied with giving 
the two former aspects of their hero’s life—the version of the world, and 
that of his friends. Both are important, both contain some truth, though 
neither of them the whole truth. There is a third life, a life led in com- 
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munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than fulfilment—that life 
which we see, for instance, in St Paul, when he says, ‘The good that I 
would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ It is but 
seldom that we catch a glimpse of those deep springs of human character 
which cannot rise to the surface even in the most confidential intercourse, 
which in every-day life are hidden from a man’s own sight, but which 
break forth when he is alone with his God in secret prayer—aye, in prayers 
without words. Here lies the charm of Bunsen’s life. Not only do we 
see the man, the father, the husband, the brother, that stands behind the 
Ambassador, but we see behind the man his angel beholding the face of 
his Father which is in heaven. His prayers, poured forth in the critical 
moments of his life, have been preserved to us; and they shew us, what 
the world ought to know, that our greatest men can also be our best men, 
and that freedom of thought is not incompatible with sincere religion. 
Those who knew Bunsen well know how that deep religious under-current 
of his soul was constantly bubbling up and breaking forth in his conversa- 
tions, startling even the mere worldling by an earnestness that frightened 
away every smile. It was said of him that he could drive out devils; and 
he certainly could, with his solemn, yet loving voice, soften hearts that would 
yield to no other appeal, and see with one look through that mask which man 
wears but too often in the masquerade of the world. Hence his numerous 
and enduring friendships, of which these volumes contain so many sacred 
relics. Hence that confidence reposed in him by men and women who 
had once been brought in contact with him, ‘To those who see with their 
eyes only, and not with their hearts, it may seem strange that Sir Robert 
Peel, shortly before his death, should have uttered the name of Bunsen; to 
those who know that England once had Prime Ministers who were found 
praying on their knees before they delivered their greatest speeches, Sir 
Robert Peel’s recollection or, it may be, desire of Bunsen in the last 
moments of his life has nothing strange. Bunsen’s life was no ordinary 
life, and the memoirs of that life are more than an ordinary book. That 
book will tell in England and in Germany far more than in the Middle 
Ages the life of a new saint; nor are there many saints whose real life, 
if sifted as the life of Bunsen has been, would bear comparison with that 
noble character of the nineteenth century.” J. G. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Books of popular exposition of Scripture must be largely read in this 
country if the demand for them is at all in adequate proportion to the 
supply. A series of very good commentaries, covering every part of Scrip- 
ture, might easily and cheaply be made up by combining the best of the 
monographs which appear. Under the ambiguous title of Christian 
Chivalry (Hunt & Co.), the Rev. S. Garratt, M.A., attempts, not very suc- 
cessfully, the difficult task of working out in detail St Paul’s military 
metaphor in Ephesians vi. 14-18. It is curious to see in so elegantly got 
up a volume, a Latin quotation of three words with two of them blundered. 
A better book is Zhe Wisdom of the King ; or, Studies in Ecclesiastes. 
(By the Rev. James Bennet of St John, New Brunswick. Oliphant.) The 
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author, a Presbyterian minister, publishes in this book the results of his 
study of the spiritual autobiography of King Solomon. His key to the 
interpretation of the book is the same as that used by the late Dr James 
Hamilton, but Mr Bennet goes over the text more fully than is done in 
“The Royal Preacher.” It is a good book of sterling value. The author 
of the next volume has struck upon a new idea in his Secwlar Annotations 
on Scripture Texts. (By Francis J. Cox. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1870.) He is a man of varied reading in his own and other tongues, and 
has gathered from historians, poets, novelists, and others, illustrations of 
texts. The book is a cento of literary commentary, and not without appeals 
to the conscience as pointed, if not so formal, as are found in commentaries 
properly so called. The Consoler and the Sufferer ; Sermons on the Raising 
of Lazarus and the Passion Sayings of Christ (By the Rev. Claude Bosan- 
quet, M.A., Vicar of St Nicholas, Rochester. London: Hunt & Co. 1870), 
has all the usual merits and all the weaknesses so characteristic of untheo- 
logical evangelical clergymen. In the same class may be included The 
Story of Job (Nisbet), a series of simple, devout addresses, by a clergyman 
of the Trish Episcopal Church, the Rev. Alfred Clayton Thisleton, A 
Practical Commentary on the Gospel of St John > is a series of de- 
votional meditations on short sections of that Gospel, “in simple and 
familiar language,” and will be useful to believing persons of very humble 
education. The Rev. J. Comper Gray gives us in Bible Lore (Hodder & 
Stoughton) a rather ill-assorted collection of ge! essays on such subjects 
as MSS. Versions and Editions of the Bible, peculiar words in the A. V. 
and other Scripture notanda. The book wants plan. We are glad to see 
a new cdition of the Rev. E. A. Thomson’s really serviceable little volume on 
the distinctive characteristics of The Four Evangelists (Nisbet) has been 
called for. It is nearly a reprint of the first. This is a happy instance of the 
popularising of the results of recent exegetical study. Simple Readings on 
the Gospels (Hunt & Co.) is a compilation from practical expository writers, 
“arranged in daily portions for the use of families and schools.” The 
works from which the expositions are drawn ought perhaps to have been 
mentioned. 

Memories of Patmos (Nisbet) is the title of Dr Macduff's last book. It 
consists of chapters on the Book of Revelation, and we are glad to see that 
the author prefers the “co-ordinate” to the historical interpretation. Dr 
Macduff’s books have won their way to a secure place in the esteem of de- 
votional persons, even although they have been produced amidst pulpit and 
pastoral labours. Now that Dr Macduff is free from these, we trust to 
receive from him books of substance in other directions also. Mr Brownlow 
North in The Prodigal Son; or, the Way Home (Hunt & Co.) gives us 
specimens of his evangelistic addresses, based on the parable, but not pro- 
fessing to be an exposition of it. Symbols of Christ, by the Rev. Charles 
Stanford (Hodder & Stoughton), has reached its second edition deservedly. 
It gives a careful exposition of several emblems of our Lord, and out of the 
facts there grow warm and earnest appeals, and wise, practical directions 
for the good life. The fifth volume of the Pw/pit Analyst (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ends a series, and a new one begins this year. This is one of 
the best of several magazines whose raison d’étre is the need of continued 
education to many preachers who have had few scholastic advantages. 
We see that the first paper isa sermon by one whose sudden decease 
has recently filled with sorrow all who love the cause of liberal and 
evangelical scholarship in England, One thinks with pain that articles 
from Dean Alford’s pen will no more promote that intelligent study of Holy 
Scripture for which he did so much. 

A good biography, however uneventful the life it records, has attraction 

for many readers ; but good biographies are rare. The charm of Power in 
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Weakness (Hodder & Stoughton), memorials of the Rev. W. Rhodes of 
Damerham, by Charles Stanford, which has reached its third edition, lies 
in the numerous extracts from the letters and papers of a thoughtful and 
amiable, though much afflicted minister, which it contains, In a wider 
field, and more conspicuously to the world’s eye, did Dr Judson of Burmah 
do his work, and bear his afflictions, which are presented to us in a very 
readable volume, A Missionary of the Apostolic School oy Dr Way- 
land’s biography of Judson is the basis of this book, but Dr Horatius 
Bonar, who revises and edits this, claims for it the distinction of being a new 
biography. We cannot hear too often of the apostolic Judson. The Land 
of Charity (Snow & Co.) is a full and careful account of the country of 
‘Travancore, by the Rev. 8. Mateer, F.L.S.,a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, who has resided upwards of nine years in India, and 
appears to write with good knowledge on the subject. Though written from 
the missionary point of view, the volume is really a kind of handbook to 
the people, the languages, the worship, and the national history of that 
part of Hindostan. TZ'wo Months in Palestine (Nisbet) is the record of an 
intelligent tourist’s journey, who gives those practical details which actual 
travellers need on the spot. 

It is given to few men to write good prayers, but Mr Ludlew (Manual 
of Devotions for Family Use. Hunt & Co.) has hit upon a happy novelty 
by prefacing each prayer of his own by one entirely expressed in words 
selected from the psalter. 

Open Air Sermons, by the Rev. Edward Walker, D.C.L. (Nisbet), Toiling 
in Rowing (Nisbet), and Pleasant Fruits from the Cottage and the Class, 
by Maria V. G. Havergal (Nisbet), are books for those who are interested 
in Christian labour among the poor. 

The Scattered Nation (Nisbet) began a new serics in January under in- 
fluential patronage, and promises to take a more important place than 
hitherto. The Biblical Museum, Part I. (Stock), is the commencement of a 
new commentary, critical and homiletic, by Mr J.C. Gray. With the year 
also began a republication of the Cloud of Witnesses (Joknstone, Hunter, 
& Co.), the well-known record of the Scottish martyrs, It is reprinted from 
the first edition, with notes, by the Rev. Mr Thomson of Eaglesham, and 
is profusely illustrated. 

Ve have just received the First of a new series of Quarterly Statements, 
issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund, containing a full and most valu- 
able Report by Mr E. H. Palmer, M.A., of St John’s, Cambridge, of a tour 
which he made for the Society in the early months of last year through the 
desert of the Tih, and the “south country” of Judea. Accompanied only 
by Mr Tyrwhitt Drake, Mr Palmer traversed and re-traversed on foot the 
desolate plateaux and hill ranges to the south of Beersheba, hitherto so very 
imperfectly explored, in which the patriarchs pastured their flocks, and 
those still more desolate wastes lying further southward in which the tribes 
of Israel were detained for nearly forty years. The result has been to put 
us in possession of a large number of details before unknown, to fix some 
most important sites, and to throw a flood of light on the earlier condition 
of these deserts, their inhabitants, and their cultivated fertility. The im- 
portance of this paper to biblical geography and archeology will justify 
our returning to it at greater length. 





